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The Personal Touch 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


7 HICAGO argued that engines for 
printed news sooner or later 
developed into engines for invasion of 
privacy, which in turn might bring the 
old terror of Crowds and blackmail back 
to the Planet. Sonews-sheets were not.” 
Mr. Kipling occasionally permits his 
indignation to play with the spectacle 
of a present absurdity, a contemporary 
peril, become historic. In “As Easy as 
A. B. C.,” from which the above sen- 
tences are quoted, he phrases for us 
what may happen if we persist too 
steadfastly in certain little twentieth- 
century ways. 

A vice that is frankly a vice can al- 
ways be put up with, because it offers 
no defense. It is every good citizen’s 
job to see that he and his are not con- 
taminated thereby. Perhaps the most 
insidious vices are those that began as 
virtues, and have been sentimentalized 
long after they became ugly. It all goes 
back, of course, to the middle way, and 
the golden mean, and authentic temper- 
ance: all the old classical admonitions 
to the effect that moderation is the 
greatest virtue of them all. Even 
moderation in sin, I take it, to some of 


those ancient philosophers, would have 
been preferable to excess in virtue. 
Some one or other said, certainly—I 
refer you to the classicists for his name— 
that it was more important to know the 
difference between right and wrong than 
to refrain from wrongdoing. I am not 
offering that doctrine as a counsel of 
perfection; but I wonder very much if 
what we need, as a community, is not 
a little more light and a little less sweet- 
ness—more perception and less good- 
ness. No one will deny a saint his per- 
fect right to be saintly; but most of us 
middling folk need to be a little surer 
than we are that the virtues we are so 
keen about practising—and making 
other people practise—are virtues at all. 

I am not desirous of “indicting a 
whole nation,” particularly when that 
nation is my own. Nor do I suppose 
that we are unique in “invasion of 
privacy,” or even in sentimentality. 
The yellow press is the yellow press in 
whatever civilized country. Also, the 
people who read the yellow press. It is 
not so much the yellow press, I believe, 
which we have to fear, as the pink-and- 
white periodicals which are all for god- 
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liness. For the important thing, as we 
were saying, is to learn to recognize 
those virtues which have gone rotten. 
The obvious vices can more easily take 
care of themselves. 

No student of history—even the 
casual amateur—can fail to realize that 
human nature can pretty well always be 
counted on to behave, under the same 
stimuli, in the same fashion. We gape 
at the marvels of Tut-ankh-Amen’s 
tomb, and feel a curious surprise that 
there should have been such a civili- 
zation as that three thousand years ago. 
It is salutary, no doubt, for us to realize 
that the ancient Egyptians knew a 
great deal without having to wait for 
the twentieth century to tell it to 
them. Even more salutary would it be 
for us to realize that, since Egypt went 
under, and Greece went under, and 
Rome went under, we shall probably, in 
turn, go under ourselves. We have not 
thought often enough, perhaps, of that 
hypothetical New Zealander on West- 
minster Bridge. We have been too apt, 
always—doubtless it was the same in 
Tut-ankh-Amen’s time—to think that 
human nature (and therefore history) 
‘an or will readily alter its little habits. 
At the same time there is no doubt that, 
now and then, an impulse comes into the 
heart of the race or the nation or the 
tribe or the community, which is, rela- 
tively speaking, new. New, I mean, for 
that particular human group or human 
epoch. ' 

Such an impulse surely stirred in 
Europe—and by contagion in America— 
in the eighteenth century. Some people 
call it “Rousseau,” though there are as 
many types of romanticism as of grippe. 
Romanticism, at all events, can hit the 
human organism anywhere; and when 
practically everyone is infected, the 
complexity of human nature insures an 
infinite variety of symptoms and after- 
effects. Egotism, humanitarianism, op- 
timism, pragmatism, publicity—there is 
no end to the forms the infection can 
take. Leaving to one side the effects of 
Rousseau and his followers on politics, 








literature, and social theory, let y< 
merely note one simple little state «j 
things. Until the Romantics came }j) 
and made inquisitiveness decent, \. 
rather admired reticence. We took it, 
at least, asa man’s right. (Personally, | 
love the Romantics, and feel that lyri 
poetry and impassioned prose are their 
proper bailiwick.) 


What helps it now, that Byron bore, 
With haughty scorn which mock’d {|} 
smart, 
Through Europe to the #tolian shore 
The pageant of his bleeding heart? 
That thousands counted every groan, 
And Europe made his woe her own? 


Well: it does not help now, except for 
sheer esthetic delight. The point is 
that, a century before, Europe would 
not have counted his every groan 
When Pope said that the proper stud) 
of mankind is man, he did not mean to 
“boom” for posterity the pageant of 
Byron’s bleeding heart, any more than 
Terence, with his nihil humani meant to 
celebrate prophetically the Russian 
novelists. Somewhere between thie 
middle of the eighteenth and the middle 
of the nineteenth centuries was born, in 
the mind of western Europe, “the 
personal interest.” 

It began, one supposes, with the 
excitement of discovering that the 
fourth estate was human. That that 
was a happy discovery, no one will 
question: the results of it were chiefly 
political—and_ usually admirable. In 
literature, Wordsworth, with his 
Michaels and Betty Foys and poor 
Susans; Burns, with his cotters and 
Tam o’ Shanters, no doubt helped. 
Byron’s personal interest was largely 
confined to very remarkable people 
—beginning with himself; and Shelley 
never looked, poetically, at human in- 
dividuals at all. It is absurd to make 
chronologies—categories, even—for this 
sort of thing, and we shall by no means 
attempt it. What we can safely say is 


that the excitement of finding that psy- 
chology was not the peculiar possession 
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of the few, and that there were a great 
many more real human beings in the 
world than Pope or Dr. Johnson would 
have believed, widened out into a 
vreater interest in the psychology of 
everybody. People began to poke and 
probe the human soul—not so much in 
order to discover more about human 
nature as to discover more about this 
or that human being. “Invasion of 
privacy” had begun, even before the 
psychologists took over the case system 
and filed their victims by name in card 
catalogues. Now, I believe, some people 
want to finger-print us all at birth, for 
our fascinating researches into human 
nature have convinced various publi- 
cists that we are all potential criminals. 

Sympathy and the desire to under- 
stand other people, the better to help 
them, are originally, I am forced to be- 
lieve, virtues. But the desire to under- 
stand may—if we do not keep our sense 
of values—turn into mere inordinate 
curiosity; and if you once get the taste 
for publicity, you are apt to desire it for 
its own sake, not for mere redress of 
wrong. ‘To this we would seem to have 
come; and no doubt the “news-sheets” 
are largely to blame. But they can 
have been only accessories after the 
fact, for no one would read all this 
personal stuff if it did not minister to 
some appetite of his own. If we would 
call ourselves abominably inquisitive, 
and let it go at that, it would not matter 
somuch. But we have come to feel that 
there is something virtuous in our desire 
to investigate personalities. No one is 
ashamed of feeling a “personal interest” 
in a stranger, or of wanting “the per- 
sonal touch” in his dealings with him. 
The English-speaking world worried 
along pretty well for two centuries with 
the plays of Shakespeare: people read 
them, memorized them, delighted in 
them. It remained for us modern folk 
to publish manifold interpretations of 
the Sonnets, scandalous or other; and 
to make Stratford hideous with trippers. 
Trying to discover “the man behind the 
book” is an entirely modern pastime. 





Shakespeare is apparently safe; though 
one cannot help feeling that all the 
theories of Baconian and other author- 
ship are a mere attempt on the part of 
baffled and maddened inquisitors to 
ascribe the authorship of the plays to 
some one about whom they can learn 
biographical details. It is probably in- 
credible to them that a man could be 
satisfied to leave Shakespeare’s plays 
behind him without leaving a diary as 
well. 

Every little while one sees in the 
newspapers a pathetic request from 
some one for letters of such and such a 
person of whom he or she is writing a 
biography; and often the proposed sub- 
ject is a person of whom you and I 
cannot imagine wishing to read the 
biography in any circumstances. There 
are two kinds of biography a sane 
man welcomes: that which deals with a 
truly extraordinary or amusing mun- 
dane experience; and that which deals 
with a man so important that anything 
concerning him is of public interest. 
Otherwise, the Dictionary of National 
Biography and its equivalents are quite 
enough. I leave out the folk who are 
sufficiently significant to a particular 
sect or group—often religious—to make 
an account of their lives worth while. 
If there is a demand, there must of 
course be a supply; and no doubt there 
is always a sectarian market for the 
life of a bishop or a missionary. I 
would not, myself, for anything, have 
missed the life of Mary Slessor of 
Calabar—though it was evidently writ- 
ten by, and for, the narrowest type of 
Scotch Presbyterian. But it is safe to 
say that the biography of a man is not 
worth while unless impersonal books 
about the work he has done are worth 
while. We ought to get many more 
critical studies of men’s achievements 
than we do biographies. But do we? 
Not only are we deluged with the “life 
and letters” sort of thing, but we get in- 
credible volumes of reminiscence. If 
some one of no importance has shaken 
hands with several people of slight im- 
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portance, he inakes a book out of those 
gestures. 

We were reproached once for asking 
““what porridge had John Keats?” in- 
stead of re-reading Endymion; but now 
we are expected to be interested in every- 
body’s porridge. What is more, we ap- 
parently are. Once, biographies were 
sequent upon death and a decent inter- 
val thereafter. Now the living write 
their own reminiscences—and sometimes 
write them very young. Mrs. Asquith is 
by no means unique. All sorts of people 
are telling, in the magazines and between 
book covers, everything praisewerthy 
or striking that they can remember 
about themselves. The curious thing 
is that we are supposed to be in- 
terested—and doubtless are, for editors 
are a canny race—in intimate infor- 
mation about people concerning whose 
achievements, political, artistic, or lit- 
erary, we really have no interest at all. 
People will read a chatty article about a 
man, illustrated with pictures of his 
home and family, whose own product 
they would never study or admire, read 
or look at. 

“The personal touch.” It is the 
craving for that, I suppose, that swells 
the audiences for lecturing foreigners. 
One quite sees why all the Englishmen 
come: they enlarge their bank accounts, 
and they acquire, besides, valuable 
publicity. Anyone who has seen an 
author in the flesh is supposed to be 
more likely thereafter to buy his books. 
Henry James could not now make old 
Lady Davenant credible. “This evo- 
cation of mortality”? (you remember A 
London Life) “led Mr. Wendover to 
ask her if she had known Charles Lamb; 
at which she stared for an instant, reply- 
ing: ‘Dear me, no—one didn’t meet 
him.’” The point for us about Lady 
Davenant is not her snobbishness, but 
her general assumption that one could 
be interested in a man’s work without 
being interested in him. She came be- 
fore “‘the personal interest” had seeped 
through all classes of society. 

I should not wish to be thought in- 
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capable, myself, of ejaculating “|| 

did you once see Shelley plain?” | 
would go far—as would you—to se 
Shelley plain, if that were possible 
Most of us, I feel sure, took the trouble 
to lift our eyes to see Marshal Foch vo 
by. There is one living writer in Env- 
land whom I would more than cross the 
street to see—though, I believe, only 
one. I am glad to have heard, in child- 
hood, the deep, deep notes of George 
Meredith’s voice, and glad to have sat 
in quiet téte-d-tHe with Henry James 
in the garden of Lamb House. I have 
always been sorry for brushing past 
Catulle Mendés and not knowing it 
until he had disappeared into nocturnal 
Paris. I have always been amused—not 
annoyed—by the fact that, quite un- 
intentionally, Mr. Paderewski nearly 
knocked me down once in Vanderbilt 
Avenue. But it is hard to imagine one- 
self caring to “meet,” or listen to, any 
but the very great, unless they were 
guaranteed beforehand charming or 
amusing. Statesmen or politicians, | 
think, are in a class by themselves, 
since their power is a public power, and 
one’s relation to them is precisely the 
relation of audience to speaker. In- 
vasion of privacy is another matter, and 
the curiosity which is the cause of it. 
The proper thing to do with a political 
speaker is to listen to him: his whole 
business in life is to get people to listen 
to him. But the proper thing to do 
with an artist is to look at his pictures: 
with an author, to read his works; with 
an inventor, to use his inventions; with 
a man of science, to leave him in his 
laboratory. Not, certainly, to jostle 
him in the street to get a good look at 
him; or to worm one’s way into the 
confidence of his cook, in order to be 
able to say authentically whether or 
not he likes shell-fish. 

There are a few people, in any gen 
eration, so truly great that one’s 
vision is, in a sense, forever richer 
for having included them. When we 


are old, we shall like to think that 
we once saw Shelley plain. 


J’ aime en 
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ros yeux toutes les mers qu’ils ont vues” 
says a forgotten French heroine to a 
forgotten French hero. My own ac- 
quaintance is divided between proud 
people who saw Edwin Booth act and 
regretful people who never did. Those 
who saw him have a happy sense that 
their eyes are different from other eyes. 
That is all to the good; and a rich ex- 
perience of what one’s time offers is one 
of the things to be most grateful for in 
life. Nor is hero-worship a thing to be 
stamped out or frowned upon. About 
a few people in one’s own generation 
one has—legitimately enough, no doubt 

-a sense that their mana (as the anthro- 
pologists might say) is so very great 
that one must profit by merely seeing 
them; that something which has passed 
through their hands is indefinably and 
magically precious. It is not curiosity 
that takes us to stare at Foch: we 
know well enough what he looks like. 
It is—and this the savage would realize, 
though we may not—an obscure sense 
that something has been added unto us 
thereby. 

But this sort of interest, though it 
may be intense, is after all only slightly 
“personal”; and is, as far as one can 
see, quite decent. Hero-worship is 
necessarily limited in scope and is, be- 
sides, very exclusive in mood. Whence 
comes this widespread interest in almost 
every personality that has ever been 
heard of, this taste for intimate detail 
that includes even people one never 
heard of, until one saw their names in 
the morning paper? Gossip is peren- 
nial; the eighteenth century, one fan- 
cles, Was as gossipy as any. But a man 
had to be great to be gossiped about by 
the intelligent; and eighteenth-century 
gossip was cultivated and perfected as 
a genre in itself. Wit was more im- 
portant than “the real dope”; and the 
art of talk was what mattered. There 
was, I fancy, very: little sentimental 
interest in anyone; and “the personal 
touch”? was desired only to make a mot 
more authentic. Things are different 
now. 
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Pace the feminists, I believe my own 
sex is largely responsible for this ab- 
normal and impertinent curiosity. Wo- 
men did not make the yellow press; 
but they have done more than men, I 
believe, to spread the pleasant notion 
not only that porridge is important, but 
that the investigation of people’s por- 
ridge is a praiseworthy and lovable 
habit. My sex has always heard that 
men’s clubs were the worst hotbeds of 
gossip going; but somehow the men 
who gossip in clubs do not seem to make 
a virtue of it. Perhaps I can illustrate 
better what I mean by referring to 
certain habits of women’s clubs, the 
country over. 

Every one who has ever published a 
book has had the experience of being 
written to by some stranger, a thousand 
miles away, who has to prepare a paper 
for her club on the hapless author’s 
work, and would like the author to 
write the paper for her. This request is 
perennial. That is not very important, 
though it certainly throws a white light 
on the value of club study of contem- 
porary literature. One’s flattered amaze- 
ment at being considered worth a 
“paper” is equalled by one’s amaze- 
ment at any group of women’s thinking 
any writer worth “considering” who is 
evidently not worth their having their 
own ideas about. My own notions of the 
educational value of women’s clubs has 
sunk greatly since I discovered how in- 
veterately they expect the author not 
only to give them books to consider, but 
to tell them what to think about those 
books. Nothing, certainly, could be less 
calculated to develop the habit of in- 
telligent criticism in the minds of club 
members. Intellectually speaking, it is 
as immoral as it can be. More appalling, 
however, than requests like these are 
the requests that are beginning to come 
of late years from the same clubs. Only 
of one’s own experience can one speak 
authoritatively; but I know that one 
has only to print anything, anywhere, 
to be thus assailed. Latterly the form 
of the appeal is changing. Whereas 
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once they wanted your own critical 
estimate of your work to read to their 
clubs, they now want—that, indeed, but 
something else. They want an account 
of your life—as they say, something 
“intimate.” Within a few weeks I 
have had requests of the sort from very 
distant communities. These ladies say 
explicitly that they want, particularly, 
details of my family life; details of 
personal appearance, such as the color 
of my eyes and hair; facts about my 
house, husband, and children—and, 
they do not omit to say, “‘a cozy, chatty 
letter, in order to get the personal touch 
that is so valuable.” 

The matter of answering such letters 
is settled for me, by fate itself. Not 
having a secretary, sometimes I can, 
but more often I cannot. To some of 
the latest I have not replied, because it 
would be so difficult to do it without 
rudeness. “Sweet are the uses of 
obscurity,” a friend of mine once wisely 
parodied a famous quotation. A fairly 
obscure person, I feel, should be entitled 
to some privacy. The color of my eyes 
is no secret to my acquaintance, and is 
something I have long ceased to con- 
sider of any importance, even to my- 
self. But when strange women in Okla- 
homa demand to be told it, I feel that 
I am being morally burglarized. I 
would defend that information from 
casual marauders as I would defend my 
house from unwarranted intrusion. I 
feel as a householder feels when a strange 
drummer puts his foot in the door lest it 
be closed against his conversation. I 
feel even more as an innocent woman 
must feel if accident causes her to be 
searched by a police matron. Except 
that, in the latter case, one might have a 
sense of submitting in a vague way 
to mere Law and Order. 

Impertinence is as old as organic life, 
probably, and I would not put it past a 
dinosaur to be impertinent in his own 
fashion. No one has lived to grow up 


. 


without experiencing impertinence. Also, 
it would be ungracious of any person to 
accuse people who are kind enough to 
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think him worth their interest, of m- 
pertinence pure and simple. The trouble 
goes deeper than that; and illustrations 
have been used only by way of helping 
to define our plight. The point really 
is (is it not?) that we are, in this, as in 
so many other matters, distorting rea] 
values, and calling things by their wrong 
names. We justify our artificially stim- 
ulated interest in a man’s private 
affairs by assuming it to be a part of our 
natural interest in his achtevement. We 
have somehow come to feel that we 
cannot appreciate Endymion without 
knowing about Keats’s porridge. There- 
fore, our interest in his porridge be- 
comes moral and desirable. The natural 
consequence of all this is that a man is 
eventually hampered in his service to 
the world. Our forefathers read Par- 
adise Lost, for the most part, without 
thinking about Milton’s conjugal affairs. 
If he had lived in our own epoch, people 
would be so busy with his family life 
that they would neglect Paradise Lost. 

Many of the great works of the Mid- 
dle Ages were anonymous; and if the 
“personal interest’? mania had _ been 
developed at that time, the works them- 
selves would have perished. Public 
interest in an anonymous work reduces 
now to an interest in discovering the 
real author. Having developed pub- 
licity first in the interests of public 
morals, we have come to feel that, be- 
cause its origins were on the whole 
legitimate, it is, itself, a creditable 
thing. In politics, a man has always 
had to look to himself, though it 
remained for the ““Woman’s Party,” I 
believe, to make a card catalogue of the 
private affairs of its opponents. We 
demand not that what a man gives to 
the public shall please us, but that 
his home life shall please us. We do 
not want the information that really 
counts; we want the information that 
does not count and is none of our 
business. Does the public at large 
wish to read articles, by experts, on the 
musical achievement of a composer? 
It does not. But if it has ever heard of 
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him at all, it is willing to read articles 
by non-experts telling whether he pre- 
fers parrots to canaries, and whether or 
not he breakfasts in bed. It would not 
matter so much, did we not deceive 
ourselves into the belief that knowing 
he breakfasted in bed was the same 
thing as appreciating his music. It is, 
as we said, not the recognizable vices, 
hut the virtues that have turned rotten, 
which we need most to be aware of and 
to fear. The sole excuse for our wishing 
to know about even Shakespeare's 
breakfasts is that no information about 
supreme genius can come amiss: any 
information may help us to realize the 
conditions under which genius can best 
operate, and that realization may help 
us to hold up the hands of genius when 
we find it—if we find it—in our own 
time. But this is not precisely the pur- 
pose or the result of the chatty articles. 

No sane person—except for those rare 
instances of hero-worship—cares espe- 
cially to know about the porridge, or the 
complexion, of the particular artist, or 
scientist, or man of affairs by whose 
work he profits. But on this point, we 
are growing less and less sane all the 
time. If a man’s work is good, it exists 
in and by itself and stands on its own 
feet. Every bit of interest we divert to 
his person is diverted from the thing he 
wants us to care for—namely, the thing 
he has toiled hard to offer us. No one in 
the United States is more of a household 
name than Mr. Edison. We all use 
Mazda lamps, and we are certainly 
never allowed to forget that Mr. Edison 
was responsible for them. That is no 
reason why, once a year (I suppose it is 
only once a year, though it seems much 
oftener) our intelligence should be 
assaulted by a column on the front page 
about how Mr. Edison spent his birth- 
day. If our interest in Mr. Edison is so 
overwhelming that it must somehow 
be manifested, we might occasionally 
light our Mazda lamps an hour earlier 
than necessary. If we were really in- 
terested in an author, we should reread 
his work, instead of asking—at the point 


of a pistol—whether or not he drinks 
black coffee after his dinner. Every bit 
of impertinent curiosity about the man 
draws off energy that should go into 
appreciation of him. For curiosity is 
not appreciation; and it is one of our 
greatest intellectual sins to pretend that 
it is. What we are really coming to do 
is to neglect the important things about 
a man for the sake of the unimportant 
things. There is less intelligent interest 
in the work of the world than there 
used to be, just because there is more 
desire for “the personal touch.” 

Literary or artistic criticism, for most 
of our millions, consists of liking or not 
liking a man’s taste in food, his clothes, 
his mode of life, his looks. In the mental 
field, we are perilously near a confusion 
of meum and tuum. Even murder, if 
you choose to look at it from the point 
of view of the murdered, is only the 
supreme impertinence. A man has lost 
the right to live for himself and his 
chosen circle; and if he has given to the 
world a sonnet-sequence, he must be 
prepared to disclose to it the color of his 
pajamas. Naturally, the people who 
are reading about the color of his pa- 
jamas are not reading his sonnet- 
sequence. But they think they are. 
Surely this is one reason why art and 
letters are not progressing among us. 
What Europe has always found it 
difficult to understand in America is its 
intellectual dishonesty—its refusing to 
look at anything until a pretty name 
has been provided. Europe has plenty 
of vices—it may be, more than we; but 
it does not confuse pajamas with sonnet- 
sequences. It does not call gossip 
criticism. It can cross the biggest 
bridge in the world without wondering 
whether the engineer who built it had 
blue eyes, and without feeling somehow 
imperiled in transit if he happened to 
eat with his knife. 

The real trouble with all this curi- 
osity is the disloyalty involved. I am 
not such a cave woman that I should not 
prefer, on the whole, taking my chance 
with the celebrated or the near-cele- 
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brated, at a dinner party, than with 
strangers of whom I had never heard— 
though I am enough of a cave woman 
to prefer to anything else a group of my 
tried and trusted friends. Now and 
then an encounter of the sort is greatly 
worth while: the personality is even 
more than the work. But generally 
speaking, the man who has achieved 
stands out from the ruck much more by 
what he has achieved than by what he 
can offer to a stranger, personally, in a 
single social hour. We are disloyal to 
the best in him when we neglect his real 
significance in order to go chasing off 
after his personal idiosyncrasies. We are 
very disloyal to real values when we 
permit ourselves to think that knowing 
about his personal affairs is the same 
thing, or as good as, knowing about his 
work. If some fortunate antiquarian 
could unearth an authentic account of 
Shakespeare’s life, the public would be 
more excited than if the same anti- 
quarian could unearth an authentic 
Shakespeare play. People who do not 
read Shakespeare from year’s beginning 
to year’s end would tear the book, each 
from other, to read the “real dope” 
about Anne Hathaway and the Dark 
Lady, and Southampton or Pembroke. 
All Shakespeare criticism would be re- 
written—though the plays would remain 
the same. The eighteenth century has 
many faults; but it would never have 
made the mistake of thinking Mr. 
Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians 


biography. It would have known 
perfectly that Mr. Strachey, being 


very much of his period, had been 
interested only in the kind of per- 
sonality he could create on paper for a 
gullible public. No one who treated 
Gordon’s Journals at Khartoum as Mr. 
Strachey treated them is a historian, of 
course, or a biographer, in any serious 
sense. He had his cynical formula: 
to make human beings real by making 
them disagreeable. It is the converse 
of our habit of eulogy, and, to a public 
tired of eulogy, Mr. Strachey’s clever 
prose made good reading. But it is as 


immoral to suppress people’s virtues as 
it is to suppress their vices in any }jo- 
graphical account; and Mr. Strachey’s 
book was as gross a piece of impertinence 
and disloyalty as any gushing, intimate 
interview in any newspaper. 

It used to be said that no man was a 
hero to his valet. Nowadays we are 
bent apparently on proving, concerning 
any notable or semi-notable person, 
either that he is a hero to his valet, or 
if we belong to the Strachey school— 
that he never could have been. In 
other words, what we really care about, 
with any hero, is what his valet thinks 
of him. The Kaiser’s dentist, the 
Kaiser’s barber, are listened to as if our 
knowledge of world politics were being 
increased. If you cannot get at the 
great general, get at the great general's 
housekeeper: then you will be able to 
discuss his strategy intelligently. The 
man who made the epigram we have 
just quoted would have been alarmed 
indeed had he suspected that a later 
century was going to rest all its criticism 
on valet’s evidence. He had not fore- 
seen “the personal touch,” or realized 
that we should care less about a man’s 
demeanor at a Cabinet meeting or on 
the battlefield than his reactions, in 
his own dressing room, to the state of 
his razors. Even when Tennyson told 
us that kind hearts were more than 
coronets, he did not mean to say that 
kind hearts were coronets. You may be 
very sure that he knew the difference. 
Macaulay had very scathing things to 
say about the people who defended 
Charles I as a ruler on the score of his 
being a good husband and father. Had 
he lived a little longer, he would have 
seen us making that easy substitution of 
terms, every day, for the living, what- 
ever we may do for the dead. 

“T have read only one of his novels; 
but I have met him. He has blue 
eyes, and he’s very charming.” You 
hear it every day—and behold, it is 
criticism. When the hapless notable 
is charming, even, it is not so hard on 
him; though it is unfair to make an 
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PERVERSE 


explorer, a poet, an engineer, or an 
irtist, pay with his person when he has 
ready paid with his work. But when 
the hapless notable is not charming 
ind charm is rare in any social group 
whatever—it is more than unfair, it is 
cruel. 

Worst of all is our being willing to 
take the valet’s word as to the man’s 
whole significance. As usual, our vices, 
or our rotted virtues, are most detri- 
mental in the long run, to ourselves; 
and what we need blame ourselves most 
for is not impertinence, not unkindness 


even, but the habit of saying the thing 
which is not, and of calling things by 
their wrong names. When Milton 
said that the man who would write well 
hereafter in laudable things ought him- 
self to be a true poem, he did not mean 
that we were to take the latter in lieu 
of the former and read a man’s life in- 
stead of his verse. Strictly speaking, he 
was, if you like, discussing technic—the 
ars poetica. But Milton had never 
heard of either Chautauqua, or the 
modern newspaper, or “invasion of 
privacy,” or “the personal touch.” 


Perverse 


BY WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


EITHER will I put myself forward as others may do, 
Neither, if you wish me to flatter, will I flatter you; 
I will look at you grimly, and so you will know I am true. 


Neither when all do agree and lout low and salute, 
And you are beguiled by the tree and devout for the fruit, 
Will I seem to be aught but the following eyes of a brute. 


I will stand to one side and sip of my hellebore wine, 
I will snarl and deride the antics and airs of the swine, 
You will glance in your pride, but I will deny you a sign. 


I will squint at the moon and be peaceful because I am dead, 
I will whistle a tune and be glad of the harshness I said. 
O you will come soon, when the stars are a mist overhead! 


You will come, with eyes fierce, you will act a defiant surprise. 
Quick lightnings will pierce to our hearts from the pain in our eyes, 
Standing strained and averse, with the trembling of love that defies. 


And then I will know, by the heartbreaking turn of your head, 
My madness brought low in a hell that is spared to the dead. 
The upas will grow from the poisonous words that I said; 


From under its shade out to where like a statue vou stand, 
Without wish to evade, I will reach, I will ery with my hand, 
With my spirit dismayed, with my eyes and my mouth full of sand. . . . 
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Nights and Sights of Malta 


BY HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


¥ HAT is certainly Malta,” we told 
each other as we stared out into 
the almost painfully shimmering lapis- 
lazuli Mediterranean. Bystanders on 
the deck of the little Italian tub mur- 
mured that they could see nothing. 

But Frederic Gruger and I are ex- 
ceedingly nautical persons. So eager 
were we to leave our ship after only some 
fifteen hours aboard her, that we were 
scanning the horizon for landfall, and we 
raised land, I am certain, long before the 
Sicilian skipper did. He had held his 


ship a whole night in the harbor of 


Syracuse because he had not dared 
to sail out in a breeze—to undertake an 
eight-hour voyage! And now a faint 


pearly shadowiness in the translucence 
beyond cheered us with the hope of land. 
We could not possibly go wrong. Some- 
where ahead of us in that cobalt sea must 
be the island of Malta. 

Two hours later we were entering one 
of the harbors in the 
world. “Under the guns of St. Elmo” is 
a phrase that 
mind from recesses of past reading; and 
Elmo and the Ricasoli 
fortress of a creamy yellow against the 


most exciting 


reverberates in one’s 


here were St. 
blue of the harbor, seeming to make for 
us like great battleships about to bear 
us down. A brilliant sun was pouring 
a warm tremulous light upon waters, 
and suddenly Val- 


orange-colored 


forts, and shipping, 
radiant city, 
touched up W ith green like some success- 


etta, a 


ful stage setting, began to cascade back- 
ward before us, to lure us up the rock, 
to lure and to invite. 

“So this is Malta,” we concluded 
brilliantly, and a great sense of cheer- 
fulness, of jubilation almost, flamed up 
in our minds. For like only a very few 


spots upon the earth, like Venice, Taor 
mina, and possibly Bruges, reading and 
pictures and post cards had failed to ruin 
it for us. It surpassed our most elabor 
ate expectations. It is beautiful with a 
beauty that no one can render upon 
canvas or paper. It has a sense of life, a 
soul and a mystery, that cannot be re 
produced. At once all the discomfort 
and hardship of attaining it are wiped 
out like a sum upon a slate. 
we hailed a boatman. 

In the Mediterranean, if it is at all 
possible to avoid a pier, your ship will 
scrupulously avoid a pier. It is not be- 
cause landing must be made as difficult 
as possible, though that is a worthy 
object. But the boatmen, who have 
been boatmen since the days of Ulysses, 
must somehow live. Those boatmen in 
their brilliantly painted gondolas take 
violent possession of you and bargain in 
shillings. English money again after the 
filthy currency of Italy! Then suddenly 
you hear a stream of language that 
sounds like Hebrew, and is in reality a 
mixture of Arabic, Punic and Italian, 
and you know you are in Malta, not- 
withstanding the shillings. Smart Brit- 
ish naval uniforms in cutters and dingies 
flit about vou. 


Eagerly 


A British cruiser rides at 
anchor in the lower harbor. 

“Td like to spend about a week just 
rowing about this bay, making sketches,” 
observes Gruger. In every spot he 
wanted to spend either a week or a 
month. 

The customs and police lines are easily 
The stilted 
fragile, rattling 


passed. 


little carrozin, a 
one-horse vehicle that 
seems built for a child, carries us all, 
driver, self-attached guide, and all of our 
hand luggage,ina mad climb up the rock. 























CATACOMBS OF ST. PAUL AT CITTA VECCHIA 


The driver makes an observation to the 
trifling horse in Punic and up he goes 
rattling in and out, ever upward, through 
the tunnellike balconied streets, oriental, 
Italianate, but of amazing cleanliness 
English. 

Massive buildings are the shops and 
warehouses and massive swarthy gentle- 
men are the proprietors at the doors. 
They have had so many masters since 
the days of the Phoenicians! They are 
themselves said to be part Phoenician. 
But they survive. Their eyes are as 
shrewd and alert now under the Union 
Jack and the Maltese Cross as they 
probably were in 1500 B.c. 

The first impression of Malta is simply 
delightful. Hotels were full and no 
wonder. We drove to several before we 
found lodgment. Gruger’s perpetual 
hunger that accompanied us like an 


intimate third person, now rose up 
lustily and at four o'clock in the after- 
noon we set out in search of luncheon. 
All the life and color of the Strada Reale, 
which I expected to captivate the artist's 
eye, seemed to make the slenderest of 
impressions upon him. The Maltese 
guide still faithfully dogging our foot- 
steps, with gazelle-eyed meekness offered 
to lead us to the best restaurant in Val- 
etta—the National. The artist’s eye 
brightened for a moment—until we took 
in the exterior of that restaurant. That 
exterior was less brilliant than it might 
have been. 

In reckless mood, under pressure of 
hunger, one of us abruptly demanded: 

“Where would the Governor go if he 
were hungry and wanted a good meal?” 

“The Governor!” gasped the dapper 
little guide with a startled look in the 
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“The Governor has three 
he can eat in any of ’em.” 
snobbish of 


vazelle eves. 


palaces 

* Tow him!** we mur- 
mured and decided to risk the restau- 
rarnt—which after all proved excellent. 
But the little guide vanished away. The 
sacrilegious reference to the Governor 
was a bit too disturbing for him. 

When we emerged replete, with that 
feeling of a kindly opulent nature that a 
vood meal can give, the artist’s eve, now 
singularly bright and genial, roved up 
and down the Strada Reale, toward the 
Library toward the Guard 
House of yellow stone, over the lovely 
simple facade of the Governor's Palace, 
with its long straight line of green- 
shuttered balcony, against the chrome- 
colored walls, and he laughed aloud for 
joy. 


Square, 


Valetta was a city in a thousand, we 
knew. We knew that to have missed it 
would have been to miss one of the sights 
of the world. The declining sun over the 
orange tints seemed to evoke a city of 
gold. Trees are scarce in Malta, but in 
the square were trees and flowers. It 
was February, but warmer than the 
Riviera in April or England in May. 

We wanted to make a meal of Val- 
etta—to swallow it whole. We roved 
about aimlessly this way and that, and 
everywhere were new pleasures. Imag- 
ine coming upon a street that is all steps, 
half a mile of steps leading down, down 
to sea level and all the massive houses 
and buildings arranged in two beautiful 
rows, with perfect sky lines, going down 
to the vanishing point like a lesson in 
perspective! 

“Those Knights of Malta knew how 
to build,” we said, for it was they who 
had built Valetta, symmetrical as an 
American city but of a color impossible 
in America. To tell the truth, however, 
them little credit enough. 
Though vou see their handiwork every- 
where, you keep perpetually forgetting 
them. 


vou give 


For Malta is so much more than 
the product of some three centuries of 
the Hospitallers!) One of its neolithic 
temples alone—but to that I shall come 


later. In any case, the city is so ali 
so vivid with sunlight and brightness, 
full of gay uniforms, good cigarettes 4 
Bond Street shops, that you find it di 
cult to think of the bygone Knights a 
dead Grand Masters filling the crypts 
St. John’s Cathedral. 

English lads and girls in white flanne! 
jolly clear-faced little midshipmen a: 
young officers, were going out in moto) 
and carrozins to the polo ground or t! 
tennis courts across the bridge at Mars: 
or crowding into Blackley’s for tea, 0: 
hurrying into the clubs, formerly tl. 
seats of the Knights. And, moving up 
and down the pavements and the squar 
were the Maltese themselves, dark as 
Orientals and light as Saxon English- 
men. They have generally been consi 
ered as principally a Semitic race, wit) 
much of the Arab in them, but recent 
scholarship makes them out a Pre- 
Aryan Mediterranean race of African 
origin, kindred with others in Europe of 
a great antiquity, and extraordinary 
purity. Be that as it may, they are now 
a free people since, in 1921, they ceased 
being a Crown Colony and now have a 
constitution and parliament of their 
own; and the streets are full of politics. 

As our hotel terms included afternoon 
tea in the general pension, Gruger began 
to turn his steps homeward with the 
unmistakable indications of hunger. By 
the time we reached the hotel tea was 
over, and to go forth to seek it in the 
highways seemed too great a labor. So 
Gruger, never to be foiled, took it out by 
sleeping until dinner time, with an in- 
nocent infant’s readiness to slumber the 
moment his head touched the pillow. 

We dressed like gentlemen in the 
evening, and with English currency in our 
pockets set out for the opera. Pagliacci 
with an act of Forza del Destino for a 
curtain raiser, was admirably sung, but 
that was hardly the point for us. We 


are neither of us musicians. What struck 
us most, coming as we did from Sicily, 
was the magnificence of the opera house, 
its cleanliness, the absence of fleas and 
dirt from the floors, the dress of the 
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vomen, Maltese and English alike, and 
the charm of British uniforms. They 
have a way, these British officers in dis- 
tant spots of the Empire, of looking their 
parts so satisfyingly. The English sub- 
altern looks as English as Westminster 
or Trafalgar Square, and if you can take 
your eyes from the knees and the kilt of 
the youth from the Highland regiment, 
you see a Scottish face that you could 
not mistake for anything but Scots the 
world over. 


The scene shifts. (It had better shift 
rapidly if I am to describe Malta in a 
single article.) By way of 
the euphonious suburbs 
and towns, Floriana, Bir- 
careara, Attard, we are 
spinning in an excellent 
\merican car to Notabile 

Citta Vecchia, the an- 
cient capital of Malta, 
before the Grand Master 
Jean de la Valette had 
built Valetta. Imagine 
a country made up en- 
tirely of chrome-yellow, 
orange, and red_ stone! 
All the stone walls are 
of these colors, and the 
soil itself seems to shade 
into the fences harmoni- 
ously, or the walls into 
the soil—a whole glowing 
world under a cloudless 
sky, a careless sun. Here 
and there the black-green 
bushy heads of carob- 
trees dot the rufous ex- 
panse. Farm houses of 
stone, their walls of stone, 
their ancient wells—a red 
petrified land, but for the 
laborious swarthy men 
in the furrows and don- 
keys patiently ambling. 

“It’s like the Holy 
Land, by George!” ex- 
claims Gruger. He has 
never been in the Holy 






depth of his piety, he has intuitively 
divined it. And, indeed, this sun-baked 
petrous landscape realizes all the visions 
you have formed of the Palestinian 
region. No wonder St. Paul felt at 
home here after his shipwreck! 

The car winds in and out among nar- 
row streets of massive buildings, the 
same Maltese red stone, all stone—not 
a tree, a shrub, a blade of grass visible 
any where—into the piazza of the Cathe- 
dral of Saints Peter and Paul. 

The piety of the Maltese is extraor- 
dinary. They are always praying, al- 
ways filling their many churches. A 
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ss was being celebrated 
the choir of the Cathe- 

And 
Their 


close to 


il as we entered. 
is no wonder. 
ligion Is very 
em, very personal. That = — 
ery Cathedral stands 
pon the site of the house 
f Publius. 

And Publius, as the 
erger easily informs you, 
was the son of the Roman 
Governor of Melita when 
Paul was shipwrecked 
there. Paul enter- 
tained in this house. He 
was made much of. He 
converted both the gov- 
ernor and his 
Christianity and ordained 
Publius the first Bishop of 
Malta. It is all very 
simple to the Maltese, a 
thing of yesterday, and 
the fixing points of their 
narrative are there at their 
hands. 


Was 


son to 


The church is beautiful, 
cool, tranquil as churches 
should be. — It 


rare 


contains 
some and — lovely 
There is the usual 
Madonna, painted — by 
st. Luke—one of 
throughout 


things. 


scores 


the churches 


of southern Italy; but 

: . THE LION OF 
what interested us more 
was a tall silver cross 


brought by the Knights from Rhodes, a 
marvelous picture of St. John, paintings 
of scenes in the life of St. Paul, and so 
on. Lam not going to describe it. To 
me the notable thing was the personal 
the harbor of the 
\postle. There on the right of the choir 
was the exquisite little chapel standing, 
so they said, precisely over the spot 
vhere had stood the house of Publius. 
In their minds they could easily see Paul 
sitting down there in the cool Roman 
room, rising up there, narrating the ca- 
tastrophe of the prison ship, his experi- 


memory votaries 


MALTA 





THE KNIGHTS STILL STANDS GUARD IN VALETTA 


ence with the lizard, or adder—an elo- 
quent talker, no doubt, as his writings 
show. 

Of course, that is not all there is to 
Citta Veechia. It is full of wonders, 
that red silent city, that might have been 
hewn out of a monolith. Pilgrims from 
all the world continually arrive there. 
There is St. Paul’s cave beneath the 
church of St. Publius just outside, a 
step, in the suburb of Rabato. In that 
cave in the soft rock Paul is said to have 
lived for three months. Why in a cave, 
when the governor's house was open to 
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him, appears uncertain. But there at 
any rate is the cave, and in the dusk of 
the long stair leading downward many a 
devotee sits and prays whole hours, days, 
weeks. 

“And _ here,” said the guide who 
showed us the cave, “is daily enacted 
the miracle of St. Paul. For though it is 
now more than 1864 years since St. 
Paul was here and pilgrims during all 
that time have chipped away the stone 
for mementoes, the cave remains exactly 
the same size it has always been.” 

We refused to despoil the cave further 
by taking any chips of stone from it 
ourselves, and went upward again into 
the air. 

And this outer air of Notabile in Malta 
is quite peculiar and apart from all others 
in the world. It is very clean for one 
thing, and the reddish-yellow buildings 
seem to have a consecrated atmosphere 
without any of the glare and squalor so 
often belonging to shrines. No troops 
of beggars molest you, only a few native 
men and women stare after your car. A 
barefoot boy offers to lead you to the 
next ‘“exhibit.”” Red, dignified, mono- 
lithic city—how superbly it stands there 
after all vicissitudes and conquests! You 
almost resent its indifference, but the 
thick ochre walls seem to be saying: 

“St. Paul stopped here but yesterday 
on his way to Rome. Do you think we 
can be excited about you?” 

No human being, it seems, can resist 
catacombs. Personally, I cannot bear 
them, and yet always if a catacomb is 
near by I must enter it, gaze into the dark 
recesses, satisfy that something of the 
cave-dweller which, I suspect, remains in 
us all. Catacombs are all alike, but 
each seems novel, strange, mysterious. 
Gruger is the only man I have met who 
seems completely at home in them. 

In those catacombs of Citta Vecchia 
at Malta I was almost suffocated: They 
are called the catacombs of St. Paul. A 
glib boy with Maltese English tells you 
the most preposterous stories as he 
guides you. The burial bins, or recesses, 


where you see the stone hollowed for the 
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heads and bodies of the eternal sleepers 
now gone, he glibly declares were homes 
of early Christians or of prehistoric 
families who lived there for generations. 

“Here slep’ the fadder, here the mud- 
der and ‘ere was the baby,” he rattles on. 
The round stone tables where the last 
supper of the friends of the dead took 
place was, according to the boy, the mill 
where the families dwelling in that lux. 
ury ground their corn. Your head swims 
and reels. Your breath automatically 
shortens as your lungs resist that dead 
sunless air, and the force of life in you 
sinks, sinks— 

“Where is the door?’ 
the wretched boy. 

“Only three minutes away,”’ he replied 
absently, going on in his monotone about 
“fadder and mudder and baby.” 

“Lead me to it at once,” I cried, 
stifled, “by the shortest way.” 

Gruger, however, seemed happy, com- 
posed and calm, perfectly at home in 
those nether regions. 

Once you emerge from the catacombs, 
the city presents a new aspect to you. 
It is a dead city you realize—all dead—a 
tomb. No birds sing, no trees rustle. 
Even the living there are only ministers 
of the dead. It is beautiful, but you feel 
you must flee it—this vast mausoleum, 
this museum of eschatology. 

“Drive fast,” you say to the chauffeur 
and put your head out of the car to fill 
your lungs with the wind of motion. 

“Where shall I go?”’ he asks. 

“Go to St. Paul’s Bay.” 

“Tt is five miles,”’ he says. 

“TI wish it were ten. Let's go.” 

Once you descend the steep slope over 
perfect roadways and look behind you 
toward Notabile—or Medina, as the 
Arabs called it, the impression of a mau- 
soleum is stronger than ever. With its 
cathedral and blocks of masonry, it 
seems to rise like a gigantic monument, a 
vast necropolis, yet commemorating a 
great and living event. 

Through well-tilled fields with their 
perpetual stone fences you drive toward 
that spot of beach where the ship from 


I demanded of 
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Cesarea, bearing St. Paul and his fellow- 
prisoners of Rome, struck “ between two 
seas"’—nearly 2,000 years ago. The 
Euroclydon, or the Gregale, as it is now 
called, the cold north-easter that bore 
the ship ashore, can blow as chill and wet 
to-day as it did in a.p. 58, and not so 
long ago the British war-vessel Sultan 
was lost there in very similar conditions. 
A watch tower, built by the Knights in 
1610, and a small church stand on the 
spot where St. Paul landed. A village 
has spread round these monuments and 
there is even a hotel. On the little twin 
island, Il Gzira, stands a titanic statue of 
St. Paul to commemorate the great 
event. But, indeed, the whole of Malta 
commemorates it. In a way, that is the 
gateway by which entered Christianity 
into Europe, and every creature on the 
island seems in a manner conscious of the 
fact. 

Everyone had insisted that we must 
see the church of Mousta. Neither 
Gruger nor I are any longer of those in- 
veterate sightseers that dare not leave a 
church or chapel unseen. The fresh dry 
air of Malta suited us better. But in- 
fallibly the chauffeur drove up to the 
great-domed church, and a handful of 
priests and worshipers stood on the 
steps gazing at the arriving strangers. 

The priests politely lifted their hats. 
We did the same. In the church, as 
bare and new an edifice as any, there 
surely was the great naked dome—as 
large as—I forget how large it is. But 
they compare it with St. Peter’s in 
Rome. It did not detain us, however. 
Through the clear twilight we drove 
hotelward very rapidly. 


The sun was warm and brilliant, the 
streets and the library square were full 
of people, and Gruger was bent on rov- 
ing up and down the city, sketching 
and photographing angles, scenes and 
corners. 

But like a conscientious schoolmaster, 
I nagged him with the duty of seeing the 
Governor's Palace—the residence of the 
bygone Grand Masters, the elaborate 
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remnant of chivalry of the Hospitallers. 
Gruger desired to “snap” another herd 
of milch -goats, another market, another 
carrozin, but with a moral force greater 
than his own, I carried him off into the 
precincts of authority. 

The sweetness of his disposition, how- 
ever, his docility, went to one’s heart 
and I promised him we should not linger 
there a moment longer than necessary. 

Which brings me to a point. Has 
anything suffered a greater eclipse of 
late than the interest in palaces? The 
traveler and tourist in time gone by 
could no more slight a palace than a 
donkey could pass a green bush without 
nibbling at it. Now, however, they seem 
mostly fed up with palaces. 

Gruger, who had rebelled against the 
interior of the palace, and desired only 
to sketch the outer court, soon became 
intensely interested in the toy pistols, 
daggers, swords, scimitars, and primitive 
cannon with which the Knights for so 
long had fought the Turks. 

Personally, I hate collections of 
weapons. To me they are no different 
from so many implements of the mediz- 
val butcher’s craft. 

“Come this way, Gruger,”’ I called the 
artist to a glass case, “and I'll show you 
the original Bull by which Paschal II in 
1113 officially assumed the protection of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem.” 

“T have heard so many bulls,” he 
answered absently, and riveted his gaze 
upon a combined dagger and pistol that 
looked particularly bloodthirsty. We 
saw them all—the early cannon, the 
pikes and the halberds, the deed to the 
island from Charles V of Spain, dated 
March 23, 1530, and the trumpet that 
sounded the retreat from Rhodes in 
1522. We saw ballrooms, chairs, cande- 
labra, all the showy appurtenances of a 
palace. We saw portraits of so many 


Grand Masters, our heads swam. 

What interested us as much as any- 
thing was the Parliamentary Chamber 
where the quondam Governor-General is 
now merely the presiding officer. All the 
members of parliament are 


elected 
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equipped with sumptuous desks and 
outfits in great style. The governor on 
his dais sits at a small deal kitchen table, 
and that must be very pleasant to the 
Maltese, who have had so many rulers 
since Phoenician days that they cannot 
remember them. 

To discipline Gruger because he had 
seemed so eager to get out of the palace, 
I made him see the Cathedral the same 
day. 

“Couldn’t you just take a squint at 
it,’ he begged, “‘and let me bum around 
out in the streets?” 

“No!” I told him vociferously. ‘All 
the Grand Masters lie buried in that 
church. What will you say to your 
grandchildren when they ask you about 
the place?” 

“Oh, I'll tell them a few things,”’ he 
muttered, but with his usual docility and 
patience he came. 

It was then we realized that the palace 
had exhausted us. All of Citta Vecchia 
had left us less fatigued than that one 
palace. There is something devastating 
in staring at other people’s living 
quarters and furnishings. It is like ac- 
companying one’s wife on a shopping 
expedition. 

The Cathedral was cool and empty 
except for a couple of workmen repairing 
the mosaic of a tomb worn beneath the 
feet of the worshipers. Grand Masters 
galore are buried here all up and down 
the nave in the chapels, corners and 
crypt, that is what is left of the 
Knights of Malta—dust under little 
oblongs of fine mosaic and names 
daintily embroidered in stone. 

The different langues or nationalities 
(languages) had each its chapel, for 
the Knights of Malta were a sort of 
international soviet, and each langue 

vied with the others in making its 
chapel the most splendid in the cathe- 
dral—the langue of Provence, of Eng- 
land, of Portugal, of Spain, of Austria, of 
Auvergne and Italy. From being merely 
a monkish order of hospitallers bent 
upon helping the pilgrims on their way 
to and from Jerusalem, they very soon 
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donned the sword and mail and became 
a fighting order like the Templars. 
They were supposed to hold the Turk 
at bay. Anyway, they had a very good 
time fighting, ruling, collecting slaves 
for their galleys; and, if pilgrims did 
stop at Malta between Europe and 
Jerusalem, they were doubtless well en- 
tertained. But the way is so long and 
Malta is after all only a dot in the 
Mediterranean. 

It was on the 9th of June, 1798, that 
Napoleon Bonaparte sailed in with his 
fleet and insisted upon entering the 
island, but he did not hold it long. Eng- 
land has held it longer—in fact, ever 
since. 

And there they lie, all those Grand 
Masters who made such a to do while in 
life, their armorial bearings over their 
graves, finely wrought in rare and 
colored stone, as if, said Thackeray 
when he saw them, “as if in the next 
world they expected to take rank in con- 
formity with their pedigrees.” 

There are one or two excellent paint- 
ings by Carvaggio and I] Calabrese, and 
there is the wonder of the silver railings 
in the chapel of Our Lady of Philermos 
that had been painted black by some 
clever person and so fooled Bonaparte 
into leaving them alone. A very lovely 
church. 

“But you know it’s lunch time,” 
whispered Gruger suddenly. “And 
whatever else we can miss we can’t 
afford to miss lunch.” 

The truth is we were mad to get out 
into the open air. In this sun-haked 
island everyone is something of a sun- 
worshiper. The crowd, the color, the 
goats—but chiefly the color! It is so 
dazzling and yet so soft. It stimulates 
like champagne. You are always want- 
ing to do something, to buy something, 
to go somewhere. If you cannot think 
of anything else to do you buy a new 
kind of cigarette, or have some coffee. 

And you wander—you wander about 
with a smile in your eyes evoked con- 
stantly by those sunbright colors. 
Malta is the kind of a country where 
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touristry is not organized, where even 
the most abject and helpless of tourists 
can wear for a few days all the dignity 
of a competent independent traveler. 
Nobody tries to cheat you. The English 
garrison life has accustomed the natives 
to youth, gayety and attentive service. 
It is that happy blend of East and West 
that poets tell us never meet. They do 
meet in Malta, and by consequence you 
have a feeling of being on a crest of two 
uniting waves—very exhilarating. 

East and West—their meeting place is 
everywhere in Malta; in the language, 
in the faces of the natives, in the soil and 
climate, in the manners and customs, 
even in the dress. The black faldetta 
of the women has suggestions of the 
Moorish woman's veil, of the Hindu 
woman’s shawl, of the rural English and 
American sunbonnet, and who knows 
what strains besides. When one reflects 
that Malta has been successively held by 
Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Ro- 
mans, Arabs, Normans, Spaniards, the 
Knights, and England, one ceases to 
wonder at its strangely and peculiarly 
eclectic character. English officers say 
the Maltese are not good fighters. The 
wonder is they should survive at all after 
all those conquests. They deserve to lie 
pampered and taken care of in a museum 
as an ethnic curiosity. 

They seem to have lived through 
everything, to have suffered all, to have 
experienced all things. The result is a 
curious sort of docile tolerance in their 
eyes, unlike even to that of the peasants 
of southern Italy. Side by side almost, 
stand the Addolorata cemetery, one of 
the most beautiful Christian campi santi 
in Europe, a terrain of marbles and 
armies of firs and cypresses, and the 
Mohammedan cemetery with its slender 
towers, cupolas, minarets and crescents, 
dedicated to a faith that for nearly 
fifteen centuries has been hostile to the 
Maltese. But the Maltese, notwith- 
standing their intense piety and ortho- 
doxy, are used to diversity in faith. The 
Mohammedan cemetery is neglected, 
whereas the Addolorata is meticulously 
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kept, but that is not the fault of the Ma!- 
tese. 

But over and above all sight-seeing 
and all superficial observation, Malta 
astonished both Gruger and the writer 
by suddenly converting us into arche- 
ologists. As a man who “gets reli- 
gion” abruptly realizes that mundan 
preoccupations no longer exert the san 
pull upon him, we both stood overawed 
by certain neolithic temples and remains 
that make mere classical antiquity a 
thing of yesterday. 

One may imagine a school-girl after 
reading H. G. Wells’ remarkable H‘s- 
tory suddenly gushing out with con- 
viction: “I do so perfectly adore the 
neolithic—don’t you?” 

And that is what happened to us, 
hardy travelers, newly come from Sicily, 
where the whole island is literally a 
museum of antiquity and every step a 
classic memory. We were face to face 
with some of the earliest known begin- 
nings of civilization, and we adored the 
neolithic! 

Hagiar Kim and Gigantia, remains of 
Pheenician temples vaguely reminiscent 
of Stonehenge, with immense upright 
slabs and monoliths, I am obliged to pass 


over. For what after all were the 
Pheenicians? Mere parvenus and up- 
starts. In Malta they date only to 


1500 B.c. But the newly discovered 
Stone Age temple in the suburb of 
Hal Tarxien (pronounced Tarsheen) 
is dated to at least 3000 B. C., and is 
probably older. The excavation was 
made during the war, when Malta was 
hermetically sealed. The world has 
scarcely heard of it as yet because arche- 
ologists are still busy studying it. The 
excavation is barely finished. And the 
discovery is a romance of science. 

In 1913, just before the war broke out. 
a peasant digging his field found some 
well-squared blocks of stone beneath the 
surface, only about two feet below. In 
July, 1915, when the war seemed to have 
settled down to a normal condition of 
existence, Professor Zammit of the Val- 
etta Museum began digging, and, to 
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make the story brief, found as he says, 
“three pairs of symmetrical apses, con- 
nected with each other by means of 
narrow passages, formed by large slabs 
placed on end.” The floors of the 
ellipsoid rooms, that seem to grow like 
leaves from the stem of the passageway, 
are paved with enormous flagstones. All, 
all stone, everything is stone, cut with 
implements of stone and flint, chert and 
obsidian. 

An altar stone in one of the largest of 
these rooms is elaborately carved with 
the spiral ornaments such as we often 
make on a pad absently while waiting 
for a telephone connection, or such as 
are familiar to keepers of lunatic 
asylums. The altar stone is hollow, and 
the sacrificial knife of flint found there, 
the bones and skulls in the niches, and 
the cleverly concealed oracle room be- 
hind the sanctuary, dimly show the pro- 
cesses of religion in those distant days, 
when humanity was cave-dwelling and 
when even the celebrated “vamp” Ca- 
lypso inhabited a grotto de luxe, so differ- 
ent from her modern sisters in the films. 

Some of these niches, by the way, 
amount to actual stone cupboards with 
a top and a shelf beneath it. There are 
quite elaborate relief carvings on some 
of the slabs of bullocks and sheep, and 
there are statuettes of enormously fat 
ladies whose flesh cascades down in 
waves to their toes. Banting had not 
yet been invented in those neolithic 
times and the survival of the fattest was 
evidently the accepted doctrine. 

“How does it strike you?” I asked of 
Gruger as he gazed spellbound the while 
the Maltese caretaker stood by, bored 
and muttering. 

“I'd like to spend a month here,” he 
murmured huskily—‘“or at least a 
week.” 

A curious find in connection with this 
place was a piece of the Bronze Age over- 
laying this spot. About a fourth of the 
building was used in the Bronze Age as a 
cemetery. And in the trench the exca- 
vators dug you could see Bronze Age 
implements, skulls and pottery above 


and three feet lower, the remains of the 
Stone Age civilization under it. The 
farmer who unearthed it and we who 
looked on were presumably of the Iron 
Age, and there we were in a happy com- 
pleteness, awaiting only the Radio Age 
to overlay us in turn. 

We were actually in the center or on 
the outskirts of a neolithic village, for 
not far away at Hal Saflien, is a hypo- 
geum or an underground temple of an- 
other style. This has a domed roof and 
catacomb-like recesses cut in the living 
rock, painted ceilings and immense 
quantities of bones. But it was not so 
interesting as the temple at Tarxien 
lying under the brilliant Maltese sun. 

The truth is, all Malta is a museum of 
archeology, where man may examine his 
prehistoric ancestry and assure himself 
of a descent longer than the best-paid 
geneologist can trace. Gruger and I 
were greatly cheered when we left that 
spot. We realized with triumph how 
important we were when it took all 
those layers of civilizations to produce 
us and the motor car awaiting us. 

The only thing to do after that was to 
go straightway to the admirable Val- 
etta Museum and see in detail what the 
prehistoric temples showed in broad, 
general, though concrete, outline. There 
if you say “neolithic” to the curator’s 
assistant, he will show you all the 
pottery, implements, clay figurines, pots- 
herds, and so on, found in Malta of that 
period. He willlead youtothe Phoenician 
age next with its wonderful jars, black 
dishes, weapons, statuettes and the like 
that seem to restore that bold sea-faring 
Semitic race before your eyes. The 
Greek period, the Roman, the Byzan- 
tine, the Arab, the Norman, seem mere 
trifles of yesterday by comparison, rich- 
ly represented though they are. 

When you go forth into the streets and 
see Ford cars again and straw hats, the 
world takes on a look absurdly thin and 
insubstantial. Your mind reverts to 
really important things like food, the 
passage home, and the price of tobacco. 

Impressed and replete with knowledge, 
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only one exterior circumstance weighed 
heavily upon us. The preceding day 
Gruger had ordered a luncheon put up 
for us at our favorite restaurant to be 
eaten on a boat we did not take. There 
lay that elaborate luncheon such as only 
an artist could select, uneaten, unhouse- 
led, unannealed. I suggested that we 
demolish it in our rooms and wash it 
down afterward. 

“Eat lunch out of a paper package 
with all these hotels and restaurants 
around us?” exclaimed Gruger aghast. 
I saw at once that I had uttered sacrilege. 

“No, of course,” I corrected myself 
hastily. “That—that is out of the 
question.” 

“Here is what we can do,” announced 
Gruger with a new light in his eye. “We 
can go out into the country and eat it 
there.” 


Happy thought! Eagerly we boarded 
the tiny toy railway train to Citts 
Vecchia. Are there any good hotels in 
Citta Vecchia? Aye, are there! On a 
balcony overlooking one of the finest 
Maltese prospects, with lovely fields and 
gardens stretching toward St. Paul's 
Bay and the opal sea beyond, we spread 
out our packet and ordered something 
dark and light and agreeable. That 
luncheon (I remember every detail of it 
yet) was a monument to the artist's 
perfect taste. We smoked our pipes for 
a space, told each other how it some- 
times snows in New York in February, 
chatted so amiably, it would have done 
your heart good. Then we paid our 
bill and went back Valetta-ward satis- 
fied. Noone can tell me that that eight 
mile journey was in vain. We shall 
never forget the island of Malta. 


The Star-Seeker 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


WRAITH of nebulez along the skies 
Involves a plan to pierce the farther blue; 
His creed to delve, discovery his prize; 
His is the soul that Schiaparelli knew. 


rhrough silent hours, his midnight lamp agleam, 
He marshals vast equations down his page. 
Shut in by narrow walls, he dreams a dream 
To win the verge of human heritage. 


What though his limitations such as these, 
His spirit knows no bounds, but soars afar 
To shores beyond the inter-spacial seas, 
To realms that hold the utmost wandering star. 


And when perchance he overtakes, behind 
Some far frontier, a truant unawares, 

He yields it unrewarded to mankind 
‘yt ° . . 
That little knows, or, knowing, little cares. 
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Pleasing Father 


BY IDA E. MELSON 


OTHER had looked her concern 

during the five leisurely minutes 
Angeline had been spending on an 
orange. Then she spoke her warning. 

“JT think I’ve time enough,” Angeline 
answered comfortably, as, with dainty 
deliberation, she cracked a shell on the 
edge of her egg cup. ‘‘ Mother, I hate 
eggs for breakfast,” she added irrele- 
vantly. “‘Let’s have chops sometimes.” 

Father was not so deep in the morn- 
ing paper as he appeared. “You've 
exactly nineteen minutes to eat your 
breakfast, take a fifteen-minute street- 
car ride, and walk three blocks,” he 
observed. ‘Think you can make it?” 

“TIT don’t know,” Angeline replied, for 
in this particular field she was not given 
to accurate calculations. 

“Why don’t you know? I have to 
know to the second how long it takes 
me to get to the office.” 

“You don’t have to be there until 
nine.” 

“What's that got to do with it? I'd 
be there at any hour I was due. So 
would your mother. Naturally, we 
don’t want our daughter to be the tail- 
end-of-the-line kind. When J went to 
ee ha 

But Angeline put brakes on the rem- 
iniscent strain. “‘They’ve got no busi- 
ness counting it when I’m a little tardy,” 
she asserted with languid conviction. 

“Why not?” 

“Because it gives me a pain in my 
side to run.” 

“Then why in thunder . . .”’ began 
father, but stopped short as he looked 
at the offender, for he was_ tenderly 
susceptible to lack of logic in a pretty 
girl. He even laughed. 

Mother felt that an opportunity was 


about to be lost. ‘Your father can’t 
bear the girls in his office to be late,” 
she remarked, “and of course with 
you—” Mother so often seemed unable 
to finish her sentences. 

But Father with avidity picked up 
the lost cue. “Of course I can’t,” he 
asserted. “I fire °em fast enough when 
they get to powdering their noses over- 
time. Usually late folks ain’t much 
good when they do get there. First 
thing you know, Angeline, you'll be 
slipping up in your books.” 

A profound silence settled on the 
household. 

Father’s interpretation of it was that 
he had scored a point. He therefore 
waxed agreeable. “I'll take you to-day 
in the car,” he offered. “That'll help 
you out this once. By the time I get 
to the front, you be there with your 
book satchel, and your dinner pail.” 
Then he automatically kissed Mother 
and disappeared. 

“Father’s so foolish,” commented’ 
Angeline, as with nonchalant grace, 
she slipped a light cape over a very 
nearly sleeveless dress, took mother’s 
handkerchief from the sideboard and 
used it to flick some imaginary dust 
from her attenuated heels (the very 
sight of which would have made tired 
women shudder and all men wonder), 
drew on long gloves with an air of 
sophistication, and looked about for her 
vanity bag. 

“Angeline,” said mother despond- 
ently, “you are so indifferent. “‘Some- 
times I think folks are right about the 
youngest child in a family being spoiled. 
You don’t half appreciate your father. 
If you did you’d think more about what 
pleases him.” 
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Her daughter paused in flight. ““How 
do I not appreciate him?” she chal- 
lenged. 

“Well, he told you just now about 
how he likes the office girls to be right 
up to the scratch with their work. So 
of course you a 

“He pays them 
argued Angeline. 

Mother suffered from a tumultuous 
emotion rare with her. “The first 
thing you know,” she threatened darkly, 
“I’m going to surprise you.” 

Before Angeline could frame a ques- 
tion, father honked insistently. His 
daughter laughed a pretty appeal, threw 
mother an affectionate, fairylike kiss, 
and ran. But for once that lady was 
not quickly mollified. “I’m going to 
surprise her,” she repeated to herself. 
And before her resolution could cool, 
she had completed her work with a 
rapidity born of vigor, and had ex- 
changed her house gingham for a street 
dress of black silk. 

Angeline, herself, would have ad- 
mitted surprise at the summons to 
appear in the principal’s office at the 
first recess, for it was her custom to keep 
within the law. She even opened the 
door of the outer room timidly, and, 
hesitating with an entirely proper dif- 
fidence, admitted her sweet little, pretty 
little, hard little face a _ perceptible 
flash of time before she took a definitive 
step across the threshold and closed the 
door behind her. 

However, once irrevocably on that 
side of the door which spelled R-e-c-k- 
o-n-i-n-g, the criminal dismissed all 
qualms. She swallowed the last vestige 
of apparent surprise as her eye seized 
the personnel of the particular group 
awaiting her. Indeed, to that court of 
law, her lack of embarrassment was 
almost a new offense. With a bright 
little all-inclusive smile and nod which 
seemed to say, “I know the worst you 
can do,” she dropped into the vacant 
chair next to mother and waited 
deferentially for the charge to begin. 

The principal looked preponderantly 


for their time,” 
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thoughtful. Not that she was at a loss 
for words, but Tact demands a wary if 
not an affectionate regard. 

“You have been warned so often, 
Angeline,” she began cautiously, “that 
I am certain you know why your mother 
is here to-day to talk about your work.” 

Even the prisoner did not deny such a 
patent fact. She had been bombarded 
with warnings. 

“Yes’m, I know,” she admitted, 
“but I didn’t understand that it was so 
serious.” 

“Didn't understand?” flashed the 
principal, loosening her hold on Tact. 

The science teacher, Miss Norse, 
introduced hard facts to the confer- 
ence. “‘ You knew your averages, didn’t 
you?” 

Angeline knew “about what they 
were.” 

“In physics,” continued Miss Norse, 
with a cool, impersonal, thin-lipped 
sense of rightness, “you have exactly 
sixty-three. To get an average of 
seventy, you will have to make—do 
you know how much, the last quarter?” 

“Seven below means seven above,” 
reflected Angeline, ignorant of principles 
but not without a little knowledge of 
concrete devices when they affected her 
personally. “Seventy-seven,”’ she glowed 
aloud. 

Miss Norse made a gesture of despair. 
“But three-fourths of the year is gone.” 

Angeline was mystified—also a little 
angry. News that one did not get an 
average by adding things then di- 
viding by two was disconcerting. 

“Ninety-one,” crisply stated the in- 
quisitor. 

Mother was distressed. In her school 
days nineties were for the elect. But 
fortunately the principal had again got 
hold of Tact. 

“We'll talk about that later,’’ she 
said. “Your teachers will be very glad 


to tell you exactly what is required. Of 
course, we are all anxious for you to 
succeed, and are more than willing to 
help you. That’s why we’ve asked your 
mother to talk things over with us. 
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Drawn by Frances Rogers 


SHE WAS ASSURED THAT DANCES WITHOUT HER HELD NO CHARMS 


Vou. CXLVII, 
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You must remember, dear, that it isn’t 
very pleasant for her either.” 
“No.” 
though 
“Tt certainly isn’t. 


said mother with conviction, 
distinctly mollified. 

I never had to go 
toa school to see about any of my other 
children. I don’t know what Angeline’s 
father will think.” 

“What we the principal 
explained with brisk, cheery firmness, 
“is to find out just why Angeline hasn't 


succeeded.” 


she was 


must do,” 


so much,” con- 


Benign Miss 


“She’s been absent 
tributed a new voice. 
Brook had spoken. 

“She had perfectly awful colds all the 
winter,” defended mother. 

“But, Mrs. Stewart’’—the principal 
carefully shaved from her tone all sus- 
picion of reproof—* would she have so 
many colds if she dressed more sensibly ? 
In the worst weather, for instance, she 
has worn those thin stockings and 
pumps.” 

‘| know oughtn’t,”” 
mother, “but all the girls do.” 

“And no said 
Brook in a high-pitched voice. 
winter underclothes,”’ 


she grieved 


Miss 
“No 


she amended in a 


underelothes,”’ 


lowered tone. 
“Td freeze.” confessed mother, “but 
she tells me all the girls dress that way.” 
The principal addressed the renegade. 
“Not a 


this year,” 


teacher here has been absent 
she argued, “but you see 
they don’t dress foolishly.” 

Angeline looked at the circle and 
politely did not say what she thought. 
What she did say, however, was sen- 
sible enough. “Well, it’s 
about spring now and going to get hotter 
and hotter the of the time I’m 


anyway, 


rest 
here.” 

Miss Rivers laughed, then, to cover 
the made a charge herself: 
* Angeline goes out a great deal, doesn’t 


she?” 


error, 


No,” said mother, with the dignified 
certainty of being on the righteous side 
this time —“except at the week-end.” 

* But,” pursued Miss Rivers, * 
been excused a great many Mondays.” 


she has 


‘remorse, 
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“T never thought of 
mother sadly. With no shadow 
had been in the habi 
of granting any request of Angeline 
for those hitherto exempt days. “©; 
course, I let her go sometimes during thy 
week. I know she ought not to be s 
wild about dancing, but all girls ar 
You can’t hold back one.” 

‘Does she go off by herself to study? 

The bombardment of had 
broken out in a fresh place. It was the 
teacher of mathematics who had sus 
pected this particular weakness in tly 
maternal fortifications. Then she opened 
a black record book with red edges 
opened it with a sinister degree of de 
cision which implied that argument 
might summon abundant reenforcement 
“Sometimes | study with the othe 
girls,” the culprit admitted. “We 
don’t give each other work—just discuss 
things and explain some. Somehow | 
can think better that way.” 

“No, you can’t,” flatly contradicted 
mother with an astuteness evoked by 
reminiscence. “IT used to try to believe 
that nryself.”” But her instinct to pro 
tect reasserted itself. 


that,” sai 


she 


mother 


To the council at 
large she observed, “It certainly is a 
pity that all girls think they can stud) 
better in a crowd.” 


To make a long story short, for this is 
the history of more than one day, An- 
geline promised. 


In fact, she assured 
the council five times that within a 
month she would be on a sound schol- 
astic basis. Each assertion more nar- 
rowly shaved a guarantee than the 
preceding, each followed a succinct de- 
scription by some member of the tri- 
bunal of the present lack of contact be- 
tween Angeline and her work, and each, 
barring the last, which was sweetly 
spoken for manners only, was uttered 
in the hope that remaining accusers 
might be moved to consider their claims 
But these 
were orderly creatures, each duty bound 
to say her specific say. And mother’s 
dear eyes grew misty as they rested with 
humble reproach on the spokesman for 


settled on a general basis. 
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ngeline’s chaotic history or mangled 
But Angeline’s breve words 
eared the mists wonderfully, and in the 
ud fired the timid aggressiveness of 
iother with a gleam of reproving 
riumph. Miss Brooks too believed 
that she would succeed. Miss Brooks 
the hopeful was not young, but no 
experience could destroy her life faith in 
desirable differentiation of species of 
the school genus. Others restrained 
any skepticism they might have felt, and 
ill promised to help the miscreant. The 
principal, alive to caution, assured 
mother that in giving Angeline this 
trial, they were of course promising 
nothing, but she smiled sweetly. Then 
the bell rang and mother went, momen- 
tarily happy at release, and even en- 
joving a pleasing little sense of conde- 
scension. “Not a chick nor child of 
their own,” she thought, “no wonder 
they’re a little queer.” And at the same 
time, in the hall, Miss Norse was saying 
to Miss Brook, “Type, isn’t she?” 

“Which—mother or daughter?” 

“Mother, of course, sweet, over- 
whelmed by life and babies, unstylish, 
gullible.” She thanked God that she 
herself was not as the rank and file of 
women are. 

Angeline was busy attacking Miss 
Rivers at that lady’s classroom door. 

“You don’t believe a bit that [ll do 
it,”’ she asserted shrewdly. 

“Why,” said Miss Rivers, and flound- 
ered a moment, “I’m sure you can if you 
try. But I think you don’t realize how 
difficult it is to make up so much lost 
time.” 

“Oh,” said Angeline, “Tl have to 
work some, of course”—and went her 
way. 

At lunch Angeline, to her profound 
disgust, found mother determined to 
talk. She had evidently been thinking 
too much. 

“You must 
pleaded. 

“Haven't I promised?” snapped An- 
geline. 


lence. 


work hard, dear,”’ she 


“Yes, ves, of course. But you mustn’t 
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tire out. Those teachers up there 
thought it would be hard. It woul 
kill father, Angeline, for you to fail. I 
want you to think more about father 
anyway, about the kind of girl he likes.” 

He likes me all right, all right.”’ said 
Angeline flippantly. 

“He loves you, of course,” returned 
mother in the God-loves-you tone to 
which the young are accustomed. 

“What kind of girl does he like?” 
questioned Angeline. 

Mother was taken aback. Life had 
not developed her powers of description. 
“He likes” —she stammered—“ he likes 
you to be nice and polite of course. . . .” 

‘“T haven’t been impolite,” interrupted 
Angeline. 

“And to stand at the head of your 
class, and to wear sensible clothes.” 

At this plagiarism direct from the 
experience of the morning, Angeline 
grinned. 

“Of course,” admitted mother, seek- 
ing inspiration from some very far dis- 
tant relation with father, “he’s glad 
you're pretty, and he wants the boys to 
like you.” 

“He wants them to like me,” supple- 
mented Angeline, “but he doesn’t want 
me to like them. ‘Well, the boys won’t 
stand that. You know, mother,” she 
added with irrrelevant cruelty, “you 
couldn’t write a character sketch theme 
yourself.” 

“T know,” retorted mother with equal 
irrelevancy, “that I’m going to tell 
father all about this morning. I’ve 
kept the notes from him. I hate him 
to be worried. But I want him to talk 
to you, Angeline.” 

And talk he did. What is more, owing 
to the absence of certain limitations, 
Angeline found this session more trying 
than that of the morning. Father 
seemed to have plenty of time. He 
ignored the clock. Also, he did not in 
the least mind being a bore. He told 
her all about his own school days, a 
recital colored by the rosy glow of an 
aftermath—and he did not give a hang 
for Tact. The pleasure of autobiog- 





raphy over, he lost his tone of wise 
admonishment. 

“It’s nonsense,” he scolded. ‘*‘Why 
do you want to give your mother all this 
trouble of going up to a school to see 
about vou? Why can’t you work?” 

Angeline supposed she could. 

“Then why don’t you? J always did.” 

“You didn’t stand exams,” argued 
Angeline. “You told me so yourself. 
You went to a little old country school 
where you were promoted on one teach- 
er’s say-so.”” 

“Yours would never 
marked her parent drily. 

Mother didn’t like the turn the con- 
versation had taken. It smacked of 
frivolity. 

“But I always got promoted, dear,” 
she remonstrated gently. 


say so,” re- 


“You married father when you were 


almost my age,” returned Angeline. 
“T wish I could quit too.” 
Then indeed did father explode. 


“Quit!” he shouted. 
but a baby! 


“You're nothing 
You're going for years yet. 
Get that idea out of your head and get 
this one in. No more dances, no more 
movies, no more pink teas, no more 
boys, till that teacher of yours up there 
writes me a note telling me you're all 
right.” 

*There’s five of 
Angeline sadly. 

** Well —five notes then.’ 

“You mean except on Friday night, 
don’t you, Fred?” interposed mother 
with a kindly glance at Angeline. 

“No! I mean Fridays and Satur- 
days and Tuesdays and nights and 


them,” observed 


, 


days—even legal holidays,” shouted 
father foolishly. 
Angeline thought that perhaps he 


thought that funny. The mistiness in 
her eyes overflowed a little—but she 
fought it back resolutely. 

“If you keep me here all night raging 
at me, father, how can I get my work for 
to-morrow?” she asked sensibly. 

Father grunted and picked up the 
evening paper. Angeline fled. Then 
mother, poor mother, torn all day be- 
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tween the discordant elements of lo, 
and judgment, education and yout! 
men and manners, tried to sum up tly 
situation. “You know, Fred, of cours 
Angeline hasn’t studied as she ough! 
but those teachers up there are righ 
hard on the girls.” 

Angeline, alone in her room, woul! 


have derided the tameness of thy 
language. Twenty minutes passed i 


the exchange of street clothes for a pin 
kimono. Then she defiantly opened he: 
algebra. An additional ten minutes she 
used in sharpening pencils. Any effi 
cient workman is fastidious about his 
tools, she would in substance have ex 
plained. At last she wrote: 

x= Ist man 

y=2nd man 

x+y 30 hrs. 

x = 30—y = Ist man working to- 
gether,” and paused. 

It was vile English and worse mathe- 
matics. “How do they expect me 
to do anything when they've simply 
worried me to death?” she asked her- 
self. “When anybody’s been made as 
nervous as I am, there’s nothing ex- 
cept going to bed that’s right.” 

But first she re-read a letter, which 
had been penned in a youthful maseu- 
line hand, and which teemed with a 
consciously patent nonchalance toward 
the futile attempts of an arrogant 
world to impose authority upon the 
author. Another characteristic was the 
reiterated implication that sensible 
youths attend school for the avowed 
purpose of escaping education. There 
were, of course, other things in the 
letter, and Angeline was glad to be 
appreciated by somebody. Still, she 
crept into bed feeling very, very sorry 
for herself. 

There relief came. First—tears. They 
did not sting or burn, but they washed 
into her consciousness the soothing re- 
flection that she was very miserable, 
very interesting, and destined to be 
heroic. Closely allied with this last 


dramatic picture, was father’s absurd 
Laved in salty tears, it had 


dictum. 
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PLEASING 


ianged color. No longer drab, it 

owed crimson and gold, the badge 
f martyrdom. She would follow the 
idiculous banner, she would become 
ale and thin, she would “lead the 
lass,’ and she would probably die 
but the whole strain of tragic events 
would doubtless “please father.” Oh, 
ves, she would please him—and she 
sealed the compact with an ecstatic 
sob. And so ended at high tide the day 
of reckoning. 

Followed—exaltation. The next day 
she moved to a front seat during reci- 
tation, and the type of attention she 
submitted to the words of the Wise 
Ones was positive flattery. Miss Brook 
vouchsafed the firm belief that the girl 
was in earnest. Moreover, at recess, to 
an old pal who questioned her, the 
martyr turned a wan, gentle smile. 
“The Furies are after me,” she ex- 
plained, and added with sweet sobriety. 
“You see, I think I really owe it to my 
mother, not merely to graduate but to 
stand well in these prison walls. As for 
me—"’ and her gesture faculty-ward 
was histrionically perfect. 

Early in the evening, father and 
mother, in the living room, were as- 
sailed by the piercing meekness of a 
telephone conversation. 

“Yes, really. Father says I’m not 
to go anywhere for months. . . . What? 
.. . Oh, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self... .“* Well, I think he knows best.” 

Mother cast a half-reproachful, half- 
gratified glance at the victor, whose 
triumph had become so thoroughgoing 
as to be embarrassing. Father was 
suffering from qualms that would never 
have been born if his victim had con- 
tinued to argue. 

“Oh, I know you'll all have a per- 
fectly grand time,” the new devotee to 
duty, scholastic and filial, was saying 
over the telephone. 

Five minutes later the kimono-clad 
student passed the living room and 
smiled at her parents, a sad, tired smile. 
Then her footsteps died away in the cold 
intellectual regions of upstairs. 
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“You know, Fred,”’ ventured mother, 
***all work and no play makes Jack’... 
“Play and work ain't even balanced 
yet with Angeline,” said father shortly. 

At breakfast, the lofty mood was sus 
tained. Mother assisted by a belief that 
her daughter’s appetite was waning 
“Nobody wants you to make yourself 
sick, you know, dear,” she said. An- 
geline implied that food was a matter of 
small moment. 

“Let’s talk of pleasanter things, 
mother. They’re going to have a dance 
at Haden’s Hall Saturday night—fancy 
dress—historic costumes. If I were 
going—but of course I'm not—but if 
I were, I'd wear that little blue ruffled 
thing of yours—like in the picture, you 
know.” 

Mother was surprised that any cos 
tume of hers could be called “historic.” 
But she did not know how to combat the 
Instead, she said that An- 
geline must eat her egg, and that the 
sweet way in which she was giving up 
her good times would surely please 
father, and, as a further incentive to 
heroic behavior, she hinted that her own 
diplomatic duty in this affair between 
the powers should be to see that virtue 
was not its own sole cold reward. To 
father ten minutes later she confided 
her fear that he might push a sensitive 
nature too far. 

“Some people have to have a good 
time occasionally.” she said, “and 
Angeline’s one of them. 
want her to work too.” 

“Tt hasn’t been but two days since 
she was having nothing but good times,” 
he said. “She can stand things being 
a little flat for a while.” 

Father was a diagnostician. It was 
from flatness that Angeline was at this 
moment suffering. Martyrdom had 
grown pallid—martyrdom impaled by an 
ironic fate. Although she had, through 
the method of experimentation, solved 
twoof the five problems of the day, one of 
the remaining three was allotted to her 
for board work. Injustice is always 
hard to bear. The teacher set the result 


assertion. 


Of course, | 








down in a little black book with red 
* Everything's figures with her,” 
thought Angeline. “She never catches 
the spirit of anything.” The spirit in 
Angeline’s mathematical peregrinations 
would difficult for even 
But the reflection 
gave her faint pleasure—and it was the 
last of its kind to do so. For the torch 
which had illumined the stage on which 
Angeline, tragic heroine, was to play 
before an admiring audience, burned 
low indeed. In the hall after lessons 
she met the principal, who, in sweet 
forgetfulness of past interviews, smiled 
her most tactful smile. ‘*What’s she 
grinning at now?" wondered the fallen 
soul of a quondam martyr. The event 
marked a change of elevation. 

And the change suggested—tears. But 
the Angelines of this world do not waste 


edges. 


have been 


herself to run down. 


tears. They use them guardedly, with 
due concern for legitimate returns. 


Pledged now to a campaign against 
boredom, she would squander no am- 
munition. By way of an opening shot, 
on her way home from school she bor- 
rowed the telephone at the corner drug 
Generals demand secrecy. Be- 
sides, she was working in the interest of 
her chosen business, and it required far 
less than three minutes for her to be 
assured by the other end of the line that 
dances without her held no charms for 
him. 

And yet, at lunch she bungled. She 
was so preoccupied that she forgot not 
to be hungry. 

“I’m so glad to see you picking up, 
dear,” said mother. 

Angeline considered the remark. “I’m 
not really hungry,” she finally explained. 
“Only, if I must slave my life away I 
must eat, I suppose.” And a big fat 
tear rolled down her pink cheek. 

“You sick, dearie?” 

“No, just tired.” 

“How'd you do to-day?” 

* All right.” 

“You are not studying too hard, are 
you?” 

*There’s no such thing as too hard,” 


store. 
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“Tt wouldn’ 


said Angeline judicially. 
matter if I died.” 

“Oh, Angeline!” 

“T only mean 
father.” 

“You don’t know what you’re saying 
What you going to do now?” 

“Study.” 

* And to-night?” 

“Study.” 

“Maybe to-morrow . . 

“Study.” 

“Those teachers up there—they can’t 
mean this, dear.” 

“They’ve got no memories what- 
ever, mother. Not,” she added with 
profound self-satisfaction, “that they 
were ever particularly popular.” 

“Well, anyway,” said mother, “I 
mean to talk to father to-night—after 
he’s had his dinner.” Even mother 
was a bit of a strategist. But father, 
intrenched behind the citadel of the 
evening paper, showed no signs of 
capitulation. “You let Angeline get 
around you,” he scoffed. “She’s not 
hurt. She hasn’t lost a pound.” 

“She's losing her spirits, Fred.” 

“Spirits are cheap.” 

* And, besides, she'll drop out.” 

“Out of what?” asked father inno- 
cently. 

“When a girl declines all invitations,” 
explained mother, with patience toward 
the stupidity of the male, “soon 
stops having any.” 

“Oh, out of the running, 
lightened father. 

Mother nodded. 

“T don’t believe,” asserted father 
with sincere gallantry, “that your 
daughter could be out of the running.” 
And one looking at mother, unstylish, 
rotund, long a flounderer in the prosaic 
sea of domesticity, might easily wonder 
with what eyes father looked. 

But at that moment there happened 
(or was it one of Angeline’s “happen- 
so’s’’?) to step before him the loveliest 
and most radiant vision that ever jerked 
a man back into haleyon days. The 


it would pleas 


” 


she 


” 


said en- 


paper slid to the floor. He turned to 
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Drawn by Frances Rogers 


“THE COSTUMES 


ARE TO 


BE HISTORIC” 
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mother as if, by a view of her very sub- 
stantial person, to reassure his tottering 
senses. He removed his glasses, rubbed 
them, and replaced them. Angeline 
laughed—a gay little trilly laugh, de- 
void of the slightest hint that there is 
trouble in the world. One evening a 
quarter of a century before, father, a 
slender youth hanging precariously to 
some frail support near the back of a 
crowded and hoydenish tally-ho, had 
heard with delight the legitimate fore- 
bear of Angeline’s laugh. He had asked 
his nearest neighbor, ““Who’s the girl 
that laughed? I have to know because 
I'm going to marry her.” Angeline’s 
merry little outburst increased his con- 
fusion. He now removed his glasses. 
**Angeline’s not going to the dance,” 
explained mother, “but she meant—I 
mean if she had been—she meant to wear 
that dress.” 
“That 
stupidly. 


dress?” repeated father 

“The costumes are to be historic,” 
supplemented Angeline. 

At that he came to life. “* Historic!” 
he shouted. ‘Well, mother, that’s a 
joke on us. Historic!” 

“Why?” said Angeline innocently, 
wondering if she had made a mistake. 
But nobody heeded her. 

* Do you remember the dress, Fred?” 
Mother’s tone was a trifle wistful. 

“Remember it? I could make one 
exactly like it.”” He was a born braggart. 

“Oh, you silly!” 

“That night on the tally-ho.. .” 

“TI didn’t wear that dress. The idea! 
Blue silk at such a place!” 

“Then it was the next night.” 

““At the Sampsons’.” 

“You remember old Bob Ferguson, 
Fanny?” 

“Mamie Greer’s cousin?” 

“He said why go to Europe to see 
noted statuary when your arms were 
still in this country.” 

Mother, with truant consciousness, 
slightly moved an unwieldy member. 

“IT wanted to kick him, Fanny. 
Somehow, I had a feeling that it was 
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none of his business to be looking 
your arms.” 

Angeline, perched on the arm of 
chair, stared at her parents. She |); 
builded far better than she knew, 
the past must not be allowed to mono; 
olize the present. 

“Am I a little bit like her, father? 
she questioned sweetly. 

Father turned 
vision. 


misty eyes to tli 


“It’s queer I never knew.” 
was wonder in his tone. 

“It’s the hair makes the difference,” 
explained mother. 

The artful one held out a little old 
faded photograph. ‘I copied this,” she 
said. “I wish—I wish”—and the 
shapely little bosom under the blue silk 
and yellow lace rhythmically rose and 
fell. 

“What do you wish, Baby? Funny, 
how much you do look like your mother 
Your arms ain’t such a rival of European 
statuary though. What do you wish?” 

“T wish I could go to a dance dressed 
like mother—just once.” 

Father’s manhood rose, tottered, 
crumbled, and fell. “Well,” he = said 
finally, ““you can go this time on one 
condition.” 

“What?” 

“That you won't call that costume 
‘historic.’” 

Angeline hugged him. 

By some method of vicarious en- 
dearments father kissed mother. He 
had, of course, on leaving for his office 
pecked her cheek every morning for 
Lord-knows-how-many years, but it had 
been a long time since he had kissed her 
at an unaccustomed hour. 

Only Angeline heard the telephone. 
She cautiously closed the door. Be- 
tween two sets of lovers it is better so, 
for one pair cannot always be sympa- 
thetic toward the other. 

“Hello! That you? ... Yes, it’s 
all right. . Oh, you silly. You'd 


Ther 


have the time of your life anyway. 
We ought to have the kind of phone 
people talk about when you see the other 
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person. . . . Of course I’m not throw- 
ing bouquets at myself. I meant I’ve 
vot on the old dress I’m going to wear. 


It’s perfectly ridiculous. ... No, I 
look positively comical, but all the same 
it’s brought us luck. It’s what you call 
—what you call the thing in a play or 
anything that brings good luck... . 
That’s it—mascot. I'll explain when 
I see you. What’d you say?... 
Yes, [ can hear now. Of course ’'m 
still studying. I ought to. Mother and 
father are darling to me. . . . Oh, as 
for that, I’ve found out what really 
pleases father.” 


This is the end of the story, as all the 
initiated will know. There were, of 
course, a few more little flurries looking 
toward graduation, a few mild flir- 
tations with illusive knowledge, a little 
good advice from father, a little mis- 
guided argument from mother. But 
there were set up no more drastic family 
platforms. The ease with which he who 
builds said structures can slide off lacks 
dignity too strongly to be risked a second 
time. And Angeline, herself, at mo- 
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ments of serious consideration, won- 
dered if the value of education had not 
been somewhat overrated. 

At the end of three weeks mother 
wrote a note to the principal to say that 
on account of her health, Angeline would 
have to withdraw. Miss Norse averred 
that such had all along been a foregone 
conclusion. “True to type,” she added, 
“she’s bound to inherit early matri- 
mony.” Miss Brook opined that the 
girl really meant well. And Miss 
Rivers, whose official duty it was to 
record in six different be-ruled spots the 
‘ause of withdrawal, paused with pen 
in air. Statisticians love perusing these 
records in order that they may publish, 
in books which only teachers read, why 
the young drop out of school. One 
would wish these records not to mislead, 
and yet—patrons must not be disre- 
spectfully treated. Finally she wrote: 
“Tll health and failure.””. Somehow the 
sentiment was ill-assorted. She struck 
out “and failure.” No memorandum 
was made of the queer little smile with 
which Miss Rivers closed the Book of 
Records. 


Sanctuary 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE ‘ 


KNOW a place where I may go 
And hide myself therein; 
Sometime a room within a house, 
Sometime the closet thin. 


Of a frail flower by a wall, 
Pink-petaled in the clod, 

Where, wrapped in loveliness, I keep, 
And hear god call to god. 


For loveliness is not in bulk; 
A rose may shelter me— 

(A thing in need of lovely things), 
Or a tower by the sea. 


Vor. CXLVIT.— 
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The Drama As I See It 


STUDIES IN THE PLAYS AND FILMS OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


VI.—* The Historical Drama” 


F< all, there is nothing like the 
Historical Drama! Say what you 
will about moving pictures or high- 
speed vaudeville, they never have the 
same air and class to them. For me as 
soon as I see upon the program “A 
tucket sounds!” I am all attention, and 
when it says “Enter Queen Elizabeth to 
the sound of Hoboes,” I am thrilled. 
What does it matter if the queen’s at- 
tendants seem to speak as if they came 
from Yonkers? There is dignity about 
it all the same. When you have, mov- 
ing in front of you on the stage, people 
of the class of Louis Quatorze, Henry 
Quinze, Oliver Cromwell, and Mary of 
Roumania, you feel somehow as if they 
were distinctly superior to such char- 
acters as Big-hearted Jim, and Shifty 
Pete, and Meg of the Bowery and In- 
spector Corcoran. Perhaps they are! 

But of all the characters that walk 
upon the stave, commend me to Napo- 
leon. What I don’t know about that 
man’s life from seeing him on the boards 
is not worth discussing. I have only to 
close my eyes and I can see him before 
me as depicted by our greatest actors, 
with his one lock of hair and his fore- 
head like a door knob, his melancholy 
eyes painted black and yellow under- 
neath. And as for his family life, his re- 
lations with Josephine, his dealings with 
the Countess Skandaliska, I could write 
it all down if it were lost. 

There is something about that man— 
I don’t mind admitting that it holds me. 
And he exercises the same fascination 
over all our great actors. About once in 


every ten years some one of them, in- 
toxicated by success, decides that he 
wants to be Napoleon. It is a thing that 
happens to all of them. It is something 
in their brain that breaks. 

And every time it happens a new 
Napoleonic play is produced. That is, 
it is called new, but it is really the same 
old play over again. The title is always 
entirely new, but that is because it is a 
convention that the title of a Napoleon 
play is never a straight-out statement of 
what it means, such as “‘Napoleon, 
Emperor of France,” or “ Napoleon and 
Josephine.” It is called, let us say, 
“Quinze Pour Cent” or “Mille Fois Non” 
or “Des Deux Choses L’Une”—that sort 
of thing. And after it is named it is 
always strung together in the same way, 
and it is always done in little fits and 
starts that have no real connection with 
one another, but are meant to show 
Napoleon at all the familiar angles. In 
fact, here is how it goes: 


“DES DEUX CHOSES L’UNE” 
A DraMa OF THE First Empire 


Adapted from the French of Dumas. 
Sardou, Hugo, Racine, Corneille, and al! 
others who ever wrote of Napoleon. 

The opening part of the play is intro- 
duced to show the extraordinary fidelity 
toward the Emperor on the part of the 
marshals of France whom he _ had 
created. 

The scene is laid in the ballroom of the 
palace of the Tuileries. Standing around 
are ladies in directoire dresses, brilliant 
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as rainbows. Upright beside them are 
the marshals of France. There is music 
and a buzz of conversation. 

Enter Napoleon, followed by Talley- 
rand all in black, and two secretaries 
carrying boxes. There is silence. The 
Emperor seats himself at a little table. 
The secretaries place on it two black 
despatch boxes. 

The Emperor speaks: Marshal Junot. 

The Marshal steps forward and 
salutes. 

Tue Emprror.—Marshal, I have 
heard strange rumors and doubts about 
your fidelity. I wish to test it. I have 
here (he opens one of the boxes) a vial of 
poison. Drink it. 

JunoT.—With pleasure, Sire. 

Junot drinks the poison and stands to 
attention. 

Ture Empreror.—Go over there and 
stand beside the Countess de la Polis- 
sonerie till you die. 

Junor (saluting).—With pleasure, 
Sire. 

NAPOLEON (turning to another mar- 
shal).—Berthier? 

Here, Sire! 
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[Berthier steps out in front of the 
Emperor. 

Tue Emperor (rising).—Ha! Ha! Is 
it you? 

[He reaches up and pinches Berthier’s 

ear. 

Vieux paquet de linge sale! 

Berthier looks delighted. It is amaz- 
ing what a French marshal will do for 
you if you pinch his ear. At least, it is 
a tradition of the stage. In these scenes 
Napoleon always pinched the marshal’s 
ears and called them, “Vieux paquet de 
linge sale,”’ etc. 

|The Emperor turns stern in a moment. 

Marshal Berthier! 

Sire! 

Are you devoted to my person? 

Sire, you have but to put me to the 
test. 

Very well. Here, Marshal Berthier 
(Napoleon reaches into the box), is a poi- 
soned dog biscuit. Eat it! 

BERTHIER (saluting).—With pleasure, 
Sire. It is excellent. 

NaPoLEon.—Very good, mon vieux 
trait d’union. Now go and talk to the 
Duchesse de la Rotisserie till you die. 





ENTER NAPOLEON, FOLLOWED BY TALLEYRAND ALL IN BLACK 
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| Berthier bows low. 

Tue Emperor.—Marshal Lannes! 
You look pale. Here is a veal chop. It 
is full of arsenic. Eat it! 

{Marshal Lannes bows in silence and 

swallows the chop in one bite. 

The Emperor then gives a packet of 
prussic acid to Marshal Soult, one pill 
each to Marshals Ney and Augereau, 
then suddenly he rises and stamps his 
foot. 

No, Talleyrand, no! The farce is fin- 
ished! I can play it no longer. Look, 
les braves enfants! They have eaten poi- 
son for me. Ah non, mes amis, mes 
vieur! Reassure yourselves. You are 
not to die. See, the poison was in the 
other box. 

TALLEYRAND (shrugging his shoulders). 
—If your Majesty insists on spoiling 
everything—! 

NaPoLeon.—Yes, yes, these brave fel- 
lows could not betray me. Come, Ber- 
thier. Come, Junot, come and let us cry 
together. 

|The Emperor and his marshals all 

gather in a group, sobbing convul- 
swely and pulling one another's ears. 


But one must not think that the Im- 

perial Court was all sentiment. Ah! 

No! The great brain of the Emperor 

could be turned in a moment to other 

concerns and focused into a single point 

of concentrated efficiency. As witness: 
SCENE TWO 

How Napoleon used to dictate a let- 
ter, carry on a battle, and Reveal Busi- 
ness Efficiency at the Acme. 

Napoleon in a room in a chateau, an- 
nounced to be somewhere near a battle, 
striding up and down, dictating a letter 
with his hat on. On the stage the great 
Emperor always dictates through his 
hat. A secretary, sitting at a table, is 
vainly trying to keep pace with the rush 
of words. 

Now are you ready, de Meneval. 
Have you written that last sentence? 

Dr MENEVAL (writing desperately).— 
In a moment, Sire, in a moment. 
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Tue Emperor.—Imbecile, write this 
then, The Prefect of Lyons is ordere«{ 
to gather all possible cannon for the de- 
fence of Toulon . . . is reminded that 
there are six cannon on the ramparts of 
Lyons which he has apparently forgot- 
ten. The Emperor orders him to pass 
them forward at once—Have you writ- 
ten that, imbecile? 

De Menevat.—In a moment, Sire, in 
a moment. 

Tue Empreror.—To have them for- 
warded to Toulon. He is reminded that 
there are six more in the back garden of 
the ministry of the Marine, and two put 
away in the basement of the Methodist 
Church. 

The secretary collapses. Napoleon 
stamps his foot. A _ terrible looking 
Turkish attendant, Marmalade the 
Mameluke, comes in and drags him out 
by the collar, and then drags in another 
secretary and props him up in a chair, 
where he at once commences to write 
furiously. 

Napoleon never stops dictating: 

There are two more cannon in the 
garage of the Prefect of Police. One has 
a little piece knocked out of the breech— 

THE SECRETARY (pausing in surprise). 
—Mon Dieu! 

Tue Empreror.—Eh, what, mon en- 
fant? What surprises you? 

Tue Secretary.—Ah, Sire, it is too 
wonderful. How can you tell that a 
piece is out of the breeches? 

NAPOLEON (pinching his ear).—Ha! 
You think me wonderful! 

Tue Secretary.—lI do. 

NAPOLEON (pulling his hair).—I am. 
And my cannon! I knowthem all. That 
one with the piece knocked out of the 
breech, shall I tell you how I know it? 

Tue Secretary.—Ah, Sire, you... 

Marmalade, the Mameluke, comes in 
and salaams to the ground. 

Tue Emprror.—Well, 
Vieux fromage de cuir! 

The Mameluke gurgles about a pint 
of Turkish. 

Tue Emprror.—Ha! 
... You may go. 


what is it? 


Bring her in 
You, Marmalade, 
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SLOWLY SHE RAISES IT ABOVE THE EMPEROR'S BACK 


after she enters, stand behind that 
curtain, so—your scimitar so—if I 
stamp my left foot—you understand? 

MARMALADE (with a salaam).—Zakou- 
ski, Anchovi. 

Tue Empreror.—Good. Show her in. 

[There enters with a rush the beautiful 

half-Polish Countess Skandaliska. 
She throws herself at the Emperor's 
feet. 

Sire, Sire, my husband! I crave his 
life. 

NAPOLEON (taking her by the chin and 
speaking coldly).—You are very beauti- 
ful. 

Sire! My husband. I ask his life. 
He is under orders to be shot this 
morning. 

Tue Emperor (coldly).—Let me feel 
your ears. 

Ah! Sire. In pity, I beg you for his 
life. 

Tue Emperor (absently).—You have 
nice fat arms. Let me pinch them. 

Sire! Myhusband .. . 


Tue Emperor (suddenly changing).— 
Yes, your husband. Did you think I 
did not know? I have it here. 

He turns his back on the Countess, 
picks up a document from the table and 
reads: 

Seratchitoff Skandalisko, Count of 
Poland, Baron of Lithuania . . . of the 
Fifth Lancers, reported by the Imperial 
Poles as in the pay of the Czar of Russia. 
Ha! Did you think I did not know 
that? 

[His back is still turned. The Countess 
is standing upright. Her face is as 
of stone. Slowly she draws from her 
bodice a long poniard, slowly she 
raises it above the Emperor’s back. 

NAPOLEON (reading).—Conspired with 
seven others, since executed, to take the 
life of the Emperor, and now this fifth 
day of September .. . 

[| The Countess has raised the poniard to 
its height. As she is about to stab the 
Emperor, he taps slightly with his 
foot. Marmalade, the Mameluke, 
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has flung aside the curtain and grasps 
the Countess from behind by both 
wrists. The poniard rattles to the 
floor. The Emperor turns and goes 
on calmly reading the document. 

This fifth day of September pardoned 
by the clemency of the Emperor and re- 
stored to his estates. 

Tue Countess (released by Marma- 
lade, falls weeping at the Emperor's feet). 
—Ah! Sire, Sire, you are indeed noble. 

NapoLeon.—Am I not? Take her 
out, Marmalade. 

[The Mameluke bows, takes out the 
weeping Countess and returns with a 
renewed salaam. 

Tue Emperor (dreamily).—We know 
how to treat them, don’t we, old Pilaffe 
de Volaille? Let no one disturb that 
mirror. It may serve us again. And 
now, bring me a secretary, and I will go 
on dictating. 

In this way did the great Emperor 
transact more business in a week than 
most men would get through in a day. 


But in this very same play of “Des 
Deux Choses L’Une”’ we have to remem- 
ber that while all these other things are 
happening, Napoleon is also fighting a 
battle. 

In fact, hardly is the Countess Skan- 
daliska well off the premises before a 
military aid-de-camp cemes rattling ifto 
the room. The great Brain is in full 
operation again in a second. 

Ha! Colonel Escargot. What news? 

Bad news, Sire. Marshal Masséna re- 
ports the battle is lost. 

The Emperor frowns: Bad news. The 
battle lost? Do you not know, Colonel 
Escargot, that I do not permit a battle 
to be lost? How long have you been in 
my service? Let me see, you were at 
Austerlitz? 

I was, Sire. 

And you were afterward in Canton- 
ments at Strasbourg? 

It is true, Sire. 

I saw you there for five minutes on 
the afternoon of the third of November 
of 1810. 


Sire! It is wonderful. 

Tut, tut, it is nothing. You were 
playing dominoes. I remember you had 
just thrown a double three when | 
arrived. 

CoLoNEL Escarcor (falling on his 
knees).—Sire, it is too much. You are 
inspired. 

Tue Emperor (smiling).—Perhaps. 
But realize then that I do not allow a 
battle to be lost. Get up, mon vieur 
bonnet de coton, let me pinch your ear, 
Now then, this battle, let us see. De 
Meneval, give me a map. 

[The secretary unfolds a vast map on 
the table. The Emperor stands in 
deep thought regarding it. Presenily 
he speaks. 

Where is Masséna? 

CoLoNeL Escarcor (indicating a spot). 

—He. is here, Sire. 

What is his right resting on? 

His right, Sire, is extended here. It 
is endangered. 

{The Emperor thinks again. 

How is his center? 

His center is solid. 

And where has he got his rear? 

His rear, Sire, is resting on a thorn 
hedge. 

Tue Emperor.—Ha! ‘Ride to Mas- 
séna at once. Tell him to haul in his 
center and to stick out his rear. The 
battle will be won in two hours. 

Escarcot (saluting).—Sire. 
wonderful. 

[He clatters out. 

[Napoleon sinks wearily into a chair. 

His head droops in his hands. 

Wonderful! (he broods) and yet the 
one thing of all things that I want to do, 
I can’t do. 

Indeed, the man is really up against it. 
He can remember cannons and win bat- 
tles and tell Masséna where to put his 
rear, but when it comes to Josephine, 
he is no better than the rest of us. 

[The Emperor rings the bell. De Mene- 

val comes in, 

Tue Emperor.—De Meneval, listen, 
I have taken a decision. I am going to 
divorce Josephine. 
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{The secretary bows. 

Go to her at once and tell her that she 
is divorced. 

|The secretary bows again. 

If she asks why, say that it is the 
Emperor’s command. You understand? 

De Meneva..—I do. 

If she tries to come here, do not per- 
mit it. Stop her. If need be, with your 
own hands. Tell Marmalade she is not 
to pass. Tell him to choke her. Tell 
the guard outside to stop her. Tell 
them to fire a volley at her. Do you 
understand? She is not to come. 

De Meneva..—aAlas, Sire, it is too 
late. She is here now. I hear her voice. 

[One can hear outside the protests of the 

guards. The Empress Josephine, 
beautiful and disheveled and stream- 
ing with tears, pushes Marmalade 
aside with an imperious gesture and 
dashes into the room. She speaks. 

Napoleon, what is this? What does 
it mean? Tell me it is not true! You 
could not dare! 

NAPOLEON (timidly).—I think there is 
some mistake. Not dare what? 

JOSEPHINE.—To divorce me! “You 
could not! You would not! Ah, heart- 
less one, you could not do it. 
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“SIRE, EVERYTHING IS SAVED’ 
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[She falls upon Napoleon's neck, weep- 
ing convulsively. 

Tue Emprror.—Josephine, there has 
been a delusion, a misunderstanding. Of 
course, I would not divorce you. Who 
dares hint at such a thing? 

JOSEPHINE.—Outside, in the waiting 
room, in the court, they are all saying it. 

NapoLteon.—Ha! Let them dare! 
They shall answer with their heads. 

JOSEPHINE.—Ah, now you are my 
own dear Napoleon. Let me fold you in 
my arms. Let me kiss you on the top of 
the head. 

[She hugs and kisses the Emperor with 

enthusiasm. 

NapoLron.—Ah, Josephine, how much 
I love you. 

[A voice is heard without. Colonel Es- 
cargot enters rapidly. He is deadly 
pale, but has a triumphant look on 
his face. He salutes. 

Sire, everything is saved. 

Napo.treon.—Ah! So the battle was 
not lost, after all! 

Escarcot.—No, Sire, your orders 
were sent by semaphore telegraph. Mas- 
séna withdrew his rear and thrust out 
his center. A panic broke out in the 
ranks of the enemy. 
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Tue Emperor.—Ha! 
Who are they? 

Escarcot.—We are not sure. We 
think Russians. But at least, Sire, they 
are fleeing in all directions. Masséna is 
in pursuit. The day is ours. 

Tue Emperor.—lt is well. But you, 
Colonel Escargot, you are wounded! 

Tue Covonet (faintly).—No, Sire, 
not wounded. 

NaPoLeon.—But, yes— 

CoLoNneEL Escarcot.—Not wounded, 
Sire, killed; [have a bullet through my 
heart. 

[He sinks down on the carpet. The 

Emperor bends over him. 

Escarcor (feebly).—Vive ! Empereur! 

(He dies.) 

NAPOLEON (standing for a moment and 
looking at the body of Colonel Escargot).— 
Alas! Josephine, all my victories can- 
not give me back the life of one brave 
man. I might have known it at the 
start. (He remains in reflection.) I 
should have chosen at the beginning. 
Tranquillity or conquest, greatness or 
happiness—Des Deux Choses L’Une. 

| And as he says that, the curtain slowly 

sinks upon the brooding Emperor. 
The play is over. In fact, there is no 
need to go on with it. Now that the 
audience know why it is called * Des 
Deux Choses L’ Une” there is no good 
going any further. All that ts now 
needed is the usual Transfiguration 
Scene. 

Napoleon, dying at St. Helena, seen 
in a half-light with a vast net curtain 
across the stage and a dim background 
of storm, thunder, and the armies of the 
dead = 

That, with a little rumbling of cannon 

the distant rolling of a South Atlantic 
storm— 

And then—the pomp has passed— 
turn up the lamps and let the matinée 
audience out into the daylight. 


The enemy? 


But we must not suppose for a minute 
that French history has any monopoly 
of dramatic interest. Oh, dear no! We 


have recently discovered that right here 


on the North-American continent there 
is material teeming with dramatic jn- 
terest. Any quantity of it. In fact, jt 
begins at the very start of our history 
and goes right on. Consider the abo- 
riginal Indian—what a figure for trag- 
edy! Few people perhaps realize that 
no less than seventeen first-class trage- 
dies, each as good as Shakespeare’s, and 
all in blank verse, have been written 
about the Indians. They have to be in 
blank verse. There was something 
about the primitive Indian that invited 
it. It was the real way to express him 
Unfortunately, these Indian tragedies 
cannot be produced on the stage. They 
are ahead of the age. The managers to 
whom they have been submitted say 
that as yet there is no stage suitable for 
them, and no actors capable of acting 
for them, and no spectators capable of 
sitting for them. 


METTAWAMKEAG 
An Inp1an TRAGEDY 
The scene is laid on the shores of 
Lake Mettawamkeag near the junction 
of the Petitcodiac, and the Passamo- 
quidiace Rivers. The sun is rising. 
Enter AREOPAGITICA, an Indian chief: 
With Tue EncycLopeptia, a brave of 
the Appendixes. 
And Pinarre DE VoLAILLe, a French 
Coureur des bois. 


AREOPAGITICA.— 

Hail, vernal sun, that thus with trailing 
beam 

Illuminates with gold the flaming east, 

Hail, too, cerulean sky that touched 
with fire 

Expels th’ accumulate cloud of van- 
ished night. 
Tur Encycropepta.—Hail! Oh! Hail! 
PILAFFE DE VoLarILin.—Heéle! Oh, 

héle. 
AREOPAGITICA.— 

All nature seems to leap with morn to 
song, 

Tempting to gladness the awakening 
bird, 
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E’en the dark cedar feels the gladsome 
hour 

And the light larch pulsates in every 
frond. 

Who art thou? Whence? And whither 
goest thou? 

PILAFFE DE VOLAILLE.— 

Thrice three revolving suns have waxed 
and waned 

Since first I wended hither from afar, 

Nor knowing not, nor caring aught, if 
here or there, 

Who am I? One that is. Whence come 

I? From beyond 
The restless main whose hyperboreal 

tide 
Laves coast and climes unknown, Oh, 

Chief, to thy sagacity. 

From France I came. 

AREOPAGITICA.—Hail! 

(What Pilaffe de Volaille means is that 
he has been out here for nine years and 
lives near Mettawamkeag. But there is 
such a size and feeling about this other 
way of saying it, that it seems a shame 
that dramas of this kind can’t be acted.) 
After they have all said “Oh Hail!” 
\ Vout. CXLVII.—No. 878.—24 


“HAIL, VERNAL SUN” 


and “Oh Héle,” as many times as is 
necessary, Areopagitica and The Ency- 
clopedia take Pilaffe de Volaille to the 
Lodge of the Appendixes. 

There he is entertained on Hot Dog. 
And there he meets SPARKLING SoDA 
Wara, the daughter of Areopagitica. 

After the feast the two wander out 
into the moonlight together beside the 
waterfall. Love steals into their hearts. 
Pilaffe de Volaille invokes the moon.— 


Thou silver orb whose incandescent face, 
Smiles on the bosom of the turgid flood 
Look deep into mine heart and search if 
aught 
Less pure than thy white beam inspires 
its love, 
Soda, be mine! 
Sopa Wata.— 
Alas! What words are these! What 
thought is this! 
Thy meaning what? Unskilled to know, 
My simple words can find no answer to 
the heart’s appeal, 
Where am I at? 
PILaFFE DE VoLAILLE.—Flee with me. 
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Sopa Warta.—Alas! 

PILAFFE.— Flee. 

Sopa Wawra (invoking the constella- 
tions of the Zodiac) .— 
Ye glimmering lights that from the 

Milky Way 
To the tall zenith of the utmost pole 
Illume the vault of heaven and indicate 
The inclination of the axis of the earth, 
Showing sidereal time and the mean 

measurement 
Of the earth’s parallax, 

Help me. 

PILaFFE DE VoLaILLe (in despair).— 

Oh héle! 


Both the lovers know that their tragic 
love is hopeless. For them, marriage is 
out of the question. De Volaille is 
sprung from an old French family, with 
eight-quarters of noble birth, a high av- 
erage even at a time when most people 
were well born. He cannot ally himself 
with anything less white than himself. 
On the other hand, Sparkling Soda 
knows that, after the customs of her 
time, her father has pledged her hand to 
The Encyclopedia. She cannot marry a 
paleface. 

Thus, what might have been a happy 
marriage, is queered from the start. 
Each is too well born to stoop to the 
other. This often happens. 

Standing thus in the moonlight beside 
the waterfall, the lovers are surprised by 
Areopagitica and The Encyclopedia. In 
despair Sparkling Soda leaps into the 
flood. The noble Encyclopedia plunges 
headlong after her into the boiling water 
and ts boiled. De Volaille flees. 

Areopagitica vows vengeance. Stain- 
ing himself with grape juice, he declares 
a war of extermination against the white 
race. The camp of the French is sur- 
prised in a night attack. Pilaffe de 
Volaille, fighting with the courage of his 
race, is pierced with an Indian arrow. 
He expires on the spot, having just time 
before he dies to prophecy in blank verse 
the future greatness of the United States. 

Areopagitica, standing among the 
charred ruins of the stockaded fort, and 


gazing upon the faces of the dead, jn- 
vokes the Nebular Hypothesis and 
prophesies clearly the League ef Nation. 


The same dramatic possibilities see), 
to crop up all through American histor) 
from Christopher Columbus to Preside! 
Harding. 

But to see the thing at its height it ji. 
better to skip about three hundred years 
in one hop and come down to what is 
perhaps the greatest epic period in 
American history—the era of the Civ! 
War. 

This great event has been portrayed 
so often in the drama and the moving 
pictures that everybody knows just how 
it is dealt with. It is generally put on 
under some such title as ““The Making 
of the Nation,” or “The Welding of the 
Nation,” or “The Rivetting of the Na- 
tion,” or “The Hammering,” or “The 
Plastering ’’—in short, a metaphor taken 
from the building and contracting trades. 
Compare this: 


FORGING THE FIFTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 


A Drama or THE Civit War 


The scene is laid in the Council Room 
of the White House. There are presen! 
Abraham Lincoln, Seward, Staunton, 
Artemus Ward, and the other members 
of the cabinet. 

LINCOLN (speaking very gravely).—Mr 
Secretary, what news have you from the 
Army of the Potomac? 

STauNTON.—Mr. President, the news 
is bad. General Halleck has been driven 
across the Rappahannock, General Pope 
has been driven across the Roanoke, an«! 
General Burnside has been driven across 
the Pamunkey. 

Lincotn (with quiet humor).—And 
has anybody been driven across the 
Chickahominy ? 

Sraunton.—Not yet. 

Lincotn.—Then it might be worse. 
Let me tell you a funny story that I 
heard ten years ago. 

SEWARD (with ill-disquised impatience). 
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“HAIL! 


—Mr. President, this is no time for tell- 
ing stories ten years old. ‘ 

LINCOLN (wearily).—Perhaps not. In 
that case, fetch me the Constitution of 
the United States. 

[The Constitution is brought and is 
spread out on the table, in front of 
them. They bend over it anxiously. 

LINCOLN (with deep emotion).—What 
do you make of it? 

STAUNTON.—It seems to me, from this, 
that all men are free and equal. 

Sewarp (gravely)—And that the 
power of Congress extends to the regu- 
lation of commerce between the States, 
with foreign states, and with Indian 
Tribes. 

LINCOLN (thoughtfully).—The price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance. 

(In the printed text of the play there 
is a note here to the effect that Lincoln 
did not on this particular occasion use 
this particular phrase. Indeed, it was 


on! 





HAIL!’ 


said by some one else on some other occa- 
sion. But it is such a good thing for any- 
one to say on any occasion, that it is the 
highest dramatic art to use if.) 

LINCOLN (standing up from the table to 
his full height and speaking as one who 
looks into the future).—Gentlemen, I am 
prepared to sacrifice any part of this 
Constitution to save the whole of it, or 
to sacrifice the whole of it to save any 
part of it, but what I will not do is to 
sacrifice all of it to save none of it. 

[There is a murmur of applause. But 

at this very moment a messenger 
dashes in. 

Mr. President, telegraphic news from 
the seat of war. General Grant has 
been pushed over the Chickahominy. 

Lincoun.—Pushed backward or 
pushed forward? 

Tue Messencer.—Forward. 

LincoLn (gravely).—Gentlemen, the 
Union is safe. 











Two Airs for the Virginals 


BY JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


I 
, eon walks under the quince-buds 


In a gown the color of flowers; 
Her small breasts shine through the thin silk-haze 
Like raindrops after showers; 
The green hem of her dress is silk, but duller 
Than her eyes’ green-color. 


Her shadow restores the grass’s green 
Where the sun had gilded it; 

The wind had given her copper hair 
The sanguine that was requisite. 

Whatever her flaws, my lady 

Has no faults in her young body. 


She leans with her long, slender arms 
To pull down morning upon her 

Fragrance of quince, white light, and falling cloud. 
The day shall have lacked due honor 

Until I shall have rightly praised 

Her standing thus with slight arms upraised. 


II 


Lock your bedroom doors with terror. 
Comb your hair between two lights. 
In the high unlighted chamber 
But for them let all be somber 
Till the crested firedrake lights 
Fiery threads upon the mirror. 





Comb, comb out your bright hair. Rain 
Fiery threads upon the shadow. 

Stare until you see dilated 

Eyes stare out, as once the excited 
Young men, coming out of shadow, 

Stared into a burning pain. 


-— ss 


Find the loveliest shroud you own. 
Build a ceremonious 
Height on gilded heels—and summon 
To a rarity grown common 
Starved arachnid and dead-louse 
And whatever feeds on bone. 


Ae 











The Promise 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


T’S no wonder when you come to 
think of it that a legend wove itself 
round Maxim Lopez and Mary Nicker- 
Angus MacDonald said it was 
plainly Previdence that sent Mary to 
the outside shore the day of the wreck, 
while the Coreas next door declared it 
was the Blessed Virgin. The people in 
Dennisport made a pretty enough story 
out of it all. But the real story of Mary 
Nickerson and Maxim and the part she 
played in his life, not more than two 
people understood, though it may be 
Captain Nickerson did also, for he had 
a deep wordless knowledge of Mary. 

As to the legend of her going out 
across the dunes with a forewarned 
knowledge that she would find Maxim, 
there’s nothing in that at all. Pure 
chance played its part there. Nothing 
more dignified than a squall of rain, fore- 
runner of the great storm, and Susan 
Herren and Hettie Dower caught in it 
in front of Mary Nickerson’s house and 
whirled up her front steps by the wind 
and rain to ask for shelter, giggling with 
curiosity as they went. 

They had both ached to get inside the 
house with its stately white pillars, and 
they pattered up the long brick walk, 
flanked with blue bachelor buttons, half 
triumphant and a little afraid too, for 
Mary Nickerson was a woman who, as 
they said it in Dennisport, ‘kept herself 
to herself.” 

How had she managed to escape being 
disliked since she had broken the first of 
all village commandments, “Thou shalt 
not be reticent”? Perhaps by the way 
she smiled at people, for her smile said, 
“I like you”—perhaps because of the 
magnificence of her beauty. Anyway, 
Dennisport tolerated her aloofness. She 


son. 


was a stranger when Captain Darrow 
Nickerson brought her there as_ his 
bride, and a stranger she remained, mak- 
ing many little friendships and no inti- 
macies in the twenty-five years that went 
by from her marriage to the day that 
Hettie Dower and Susan Herren sought 
shelter with her from the white squall. 

When they were inside the house it 
seemed disappointingly familiar and, 
from the way Mary Nickerson greeted 
them, they might have been daily visit- 
ors. The three women watched the 
storm grow in fierceness. Then sud- 
denly Susan Herren called out, 

**There’s a wreck, a vessel’s foundered 
on the outside shore.” 

For the street that had been washed 
clean of people was suddenly alive again. 
An unnatural crowd had come out into 
the wind and rain, and it’s an unchancy 
sight to see folks stand gesticulating and 
screaming to one another in the street, 
indifferent to the rain slashing and tear- 
ing at them like wolves’ teeth. People 
had been drained out of their houses by 
the compelling magnet of disaster. 
Groups stood like blots of ink under the 
high crashing trees, dwarfed and inef- 
fective people opposing themselves to 
the storm’s fury, asking one another 
where the wreck was, their futile ges- 
tures, their screaming voices all played 
to the tune of panic. 

All at once they came to a decision; 
the blots flowed together and formed an 
irregular stream. Hettie Dower stood 
on the veranda and shouted into space, 

*“*Where’s the wreck?” 

Voices screamed in answer, “ White 
Horse Bar.” 

And next, Mary Nickerson and Hettie 
and Susan had joined the sightseers of 
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disaster in their march through the back 
country, sheets of water drowning them, 
washing down the sides of houses more 
like waves than rain. 

Soon the marching feet of the crowd 
had trodden an irregular path over the 
smooth cheek of the dune. There was a 
hint of madness in the procession and no 
wonder, for going sightseeing to death is 
a queer business. 

After all their struggle through dune 
and bog, there was little enough for the 
drenched company to see on the outside 
shore. Nothing but a wrecked barken- 
tine with one mast gone and the other, 
like a crazy finger, making circles on the 
horizon. The vessel had met her death 
on the outside bar which had taken toll 
enough of vessels in its time so that that 
part of the coast had been named, “The 
Graveyard of the Atlantic.” 

Coast guards were already bringing 
drowned men into the life-saving station. 
Crew and passengers had taken to the 
boats which had been whelmed inshore 
by the fury of the sea. The procession 
of sightseers from the town separated 
and plowed their way up and down the 
beach as though in some vague search. 
Gideon Dalton, Captain of White Horse 
Station, was giving orders to his men, 
while between orders he cried out: 

“God! Noend to it! All lost, every 
man jack gone! All of *em drowned. 
No end to the trouble corpses is to the 
captain of a station.” 

He stood silhouetted against the sul- 
phur-colored sky, a great bulk of a man, 
bellowing impersonally into the night- 
mare racket of the storm the trouble that 
he was going to have with the corpses, 
lists to be made out, long inventories to 
be sent to Washington, and while he 
shouted into space, the sulphur sky 
turned to the color of a bruise. It 
seemed as though death itself had come 
shrieking down on the sudden night. 
Far-off lightning ripped through the 
black horror of the sky. Those of the 
sightseers of death who had at first 
spread out along the shore fled back to 
the station. Then one sheet of lightning 
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followed another and lighted up the 
shore fringed by greedy breakers. 

Along the shore a single crazy figure 
wallowed through the wet sand, a woman 
trying to run, a woman without hat or 
coat, whose hair was lashed across her 
face like seaweed, whose wet clothes 
clung to her as though trying to throw 
her. The darkness of the unnatural night 
engulfed her again, and then another 
flash of lightning showed her straining on 
with incredible effort, a puny toiling thing 
shouting something inaudible through 
the storm’s uproar. Some one said: 

“It’s Mary Nickerson!”” It seemed 
impossible that the toiling, wallowing 
creature was the Mary Nickerson they 
had known walking Dennisport streets, 
proud and aloof. 

She was almost spent as she gained 
the little group that went to meet her. 
“There’s a boy down—the shore- 
still alive... . Hurry... . Oh, hurry,” 

she managed to wheeze at them. 

“You'd better go inside, Mary,” the 
captain begged her. She turnéd on him 
snarling. 

“I’m going back with you, I’m going 
back—you'll say he’s drowned, but he’s 
not. He’s not! When I dragged him 
out I felt he was alive.” And as the 
coast guards started down the shore 
nothing would do but she must follow. 

“How'd he get so far up on the sand?” 
Captain Dalton asked as they got to the 
inert figure of the boy. 

“T pulled him up,” said Mary. “A 
wave came along and licked against me. 
I felt something soft against my feet. I 
bent down and caught him just in time. 
I told you I dragged him out.”’ Captain 
Dalton shook his head. 

“*He’s dead, Mary—dead like the rest 
of *em.” 

“*He’s not dead,” she shrieked, “I tell 
you he’s alive!” 

They labored under the compulsion of 
her certainty as they'd never worked un- 
der Captain Dalton, though up and down 
the Cape he was one known for driving 
his men. But for all their efforts there 


was never a sign of life in the boy. 
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Now and again some one would lift a 
head to say, “It’s no use,” and at this 
Mary Nickerson would cry out, 

*He’s alive I tell you! He’s alive!” 
There was no gainsaying her furious 
certainty. 

She kept them at work, standing apart 
from the crowd, her disguise of kindly 
reticence torn to shreds. From the dis- 
guise there stepped outa creature with 
furious energy, with a will that overrode 
reason, a will, it seemed, that tran- 
scended death itself. “‘ Possessed”’ was 
what people called it who saw her that 
day drive the Captain and the life-savers 
to what seemed a vain effort. She 
seemed as if cut off from the rest of 
humanity, cut off from her own life, 
filled with one overwhelming purpose, 
as though she had been hoarding her 
energy so this boy could live. 

Then, after what seemed an incredible 
time, the boy began to fight for breath, 
and the coast guards were taking Maxim 
Lopez back in the station. They carried 
back Mary Nickerson, too, for with the 
coming of life to Maxim life ebbed from 
her. 


It was natural enough that Maxim 
went to live at the Nickersons and sailed 
with Captain Nickerson in the Aurora, 
for in those days almost every Captain 
had a “‘ Portugee” boy. He was sixteen 
then, tall with wide shoulders, his gray 
eyes set apart and glints of gold in his 
hair, a “blond Portugee,”” they called 
him in Dennisport. There are blond 
tribes and red-headed ones in the north 
of Africa who came down on the old in- 
vasions and lost themselves, and there 
are traces of this northern blood in the 
Western Islands. These men of mixed 
blood are leaders always. 

Maybe it was because of this northern 
blood of his, or maybe it was because she 
nursed him through pneumonia after 
he'd been saved from drowning off White 
Horse Bar, that Mary Nickerson felt 
about Maxim as she did, for her own son 
might not have been to her what he was. 
A hunger had gnawed always at Mary’s 
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heart. Her two children, both girls, had 
died as babies. Always she had wanted 
a son—and so had Darrow Nickerson. 
It seemed to Mary that she had failed 
the husband she loved that no son had 
been born to her. Life had thwarted 
her and left her hungry. Now Maxim 
filled the empty place in her heart. They 
understood each other, these two be- 
yond race and beyond language, and 
there’s no stronger love than this. It’s 
true enough, too, that not all kinships 
are of the body. If ever a boy had a 
mother, Mary Nickerson was Maxim’s. 

She loved all of him, good and bad, 
lean and fat. She knew that Maxim 
Lopez was arrogant, that his pride 
matched Lucifer’s. She knew when he 
set out to accomplish something he had 
it in him to be as cruel as hell’s ice. But 
there was something in that which 
matched her. It was perhaps for this 
reason she could graft on him her hard 
moralities. 

When he was hurt or angry he'd be 
like a closed house with a wall around it. 
There has never been a human being 
who looked as though made of granite 
as Maxim did then. It was awful at 
these times to try to talk to him. His 
words would trickle down thin and 
sharp like the drip, drip of water from a 
glacier. And yet Mary Nickerson liked 
even this side of him. She gloried in the 
bitter strength of him. 

When he had been sailing with Cap- 
tain Nickerson for a year and Maxim 
was seventeen and with a strength that 
the young men talked of ffom New Bed- 
ford to Provincetown, one soft night 
Mary Nickerson was walking home from 
the post office, and under the silver 
maples she saw a woman standing and a 
man with her. A light from the arc 
lamp played over the woman’s face. It 
was Bessie Deane, a young married 
woman the young boys ran after. She 
stood there poised, playing her game, 
her loose mouth alluring and red in the 
dubious light. The boy she was playing 
with was Maxim Lopez. 

A feeling close to murder had Mary 
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Nickerson in its grip. These were the 
women who tarnished the youth of boys, 
and who robbed them of their belief in 
women. She felt as if she could have 
strangled Bessie Deane gladly with her 
own hands. Mothers who are strong 
enough to look life in the face know this 
anger. You can protect a girl, but not 
your boy. Shesaw Maxim tarnished and 
despoiled and herself powerless to help. 

**Maxim,” she called, ‘Maxim, I’ve 
got a package to carry home. Will you 
help me?” 

“Yes’m,”” he answered, and came to 
her running. For a while they walked 
in silence, he sensing what was in her 
mind and summoning up his pride to 
meet her, but when she spoke he had 
nothing with which to answer her. She 
was as little like the reserved quiet 
woman he knew every day as she had 
been the time she had come toiling up 
the beach to save his life. She told him 
of her years of waiting for a son, all her 
hidden despairs. 

As Mary Nickerson and Maxim 
walked down the street together, she put 
her heart in his hands. Their talk left 
both of them shaken. When Mary 
Nickerson stopped, Maxim cried out, “I 
won’ speak to her, I won’ look at her 
again ever!” 

What happened next wasn’t perhaps 
Maxim’s fault, but before a week was 
over, he was walking up the street with 
Bessie Deane. They went past the 
Nickerson’s big house, talking lightly, 
and at something she said Maxim threw 
back his head and laughed. 

Mary Nickerson, sitting on her ve- 
randa sewing, heard him laugh and 
looked to see the two of them saunter 
down the street. 

When Maxim came home for supper 
she served him without speaking. Maxim 
braced himself for battle. As she passed 
him she only said one thing, 

“You broke your promise, Maxim,” 
and as she spoke it was as though she 
broke the current of understanding that 
had been between them from the days 
when she had been fighting for his life. 





The Aurora was clearing that day for 
a long cruise, and all through the days of 
the voyage Maxim heard only one thing, 
“You broke your promise.” 

He needed no explanations. One 
thing the world over a man must not do, 
he may not break his word. Maxim had 
broken his, broken it lightly, broken his 
word for a laugh of a light woman, after 
he had given it unasked. Broken his 
word after she had told him that her life 
had been barren for want of a son and 
that he had taken the place of the son 
she had never had. 

Through the voyage he was dour and 
unapproachable. He had broken his 
word to his mother, who had twice saved 
his life, and who had trusted him so 
deeply that she had been able to say to 
him what few mothers can tell their 
sons. 

It was a long time before life flowed in 
its old happy current in the big house. 
He withdrew from Mary unto his 
granite silence and in his silence he 
thought about her and her passionate 
revulsion from life’s cheap compromises. 
In those weeks Maxim aged and his boy- 
hood dropped from him like a garment. 

Between the two of them so alien in 
blood, so close together, there was no 
formal reconciliation. What had hap- 
pened had cut too deep. Time had to 
do its work. 

But Maxim had made himself a 
promise that he would never again break 
his word; it was something forged into 
him by the suffering of having failed 
Mary Nickerson. 

A year later Maxim fell in love with 
Corona Corea, a Portuguese girl from 
the Western Islands. Mary Nickerson 
silenced her husband’s talk that the boy 
was too young to marry with a short, 

‘“Nonsense. He’s the kind of boy 
who ought to get married early.” 

There was a little house close to the 
big one which Maxim had hired, and all 
day Corona was running in and out of 
the big one. So Mary Nickerson had a 
son and a daughter, and her life was full. 
Mary took Corona to ber heart. These 
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two women of alien blood understood 
each other from the first, and they were 
united by their love of Maxim. It was 
a matter of course that Maxim’s boy 
should be called Darrow after Captain 
Nickerson. Mary let the town wag its 
tongue that she had “taken to Portu- 
gees’ when there was a town full of 
New England people to choose from. 

Corona was a beautiful, wilful woman 
who had a dominion over the heart of 
her husband that more submissive 
women never have. She was all soft 
curves and yet tall, too, and it was like 
music to see her walking down the street. 
People said she walked like Mary 
Nickerson. 

No woman had more joy than Corona. 
Maxim knew what love meant, and that 
is rare ina man. One thing kept them 
from happiness— Corona never got over 
her fear of the sea. The last day before 
Maxim's vessel was due she'd go to the 
Nickersons’ house and sit looking out of 
the window, the knuckles of her hands 
showing white with the intensity of her 
waiting. 

Mary Nickerson hated fear. She 
hated Corona’s anxiety. 

*Fear's going to kill vou one day, 
Corona,” she'd say. 

*T know,’ Corona would answer, dry- 
lipped, “I know.” 

Mary Nickerson was right. Fear in 
its own fashion took Corona. One time 
when Maxim's vessel was two days over- 
due, she heard it was sighted off the 
point, and she waited for hours in the 
slashing rain. 

By the time Maxim's vessel came to 
anchor, Corona was shaking with chill, 
and three days later died of pneumonia. 


After Corona’s death it seemed that 
women no longer existed for Maxim. 
All the love of his heart centered around 
his boy. He couldn't bear him out of 
his sight, and though Darrow was only 
fourteen, Maxim took him to sea in spite 
of all Mary Nickerson could say. 

The sea suited Darrow. By the time 
he was eighteen he stood over six feet, 


a mighty commanding figure of a ma 

and he and his father looked more lik: 
brothers than father and son. Whe: 
they walked down the streets of strany: 
towns, the women’s eyes followed them 
and turned to look at them. The blond 
strain came out even stronger in the boy 

His blond hair had a deeper glint of gold 
and his eyes were a startling blue in the 
bronze of his face. 

It was that year that some accident 
made them put into Provincetown Har- 
bor. The crew came ashore and tramped 
up the board walk in their high boots, 
looking around as men do in a strange 
town, both curious and bored. Some 
drifted to a pool room, others remem 
bered they had relatives they might 
visit. Some strayed out to Railroad 
Wharf, watching a seiner that had come 
in with a big catch of mackerel. Darrow 
and Maxim strolled down Commercial! 
Street, and as always the eyes of 
women followed them. Maxim turned 
to Darrow: 

“I'm going to go cruising in back 
You wan’ to come?” Darrow shook his 
head. 

“There's a girl round here I know,” 
he said. 

“You go then look for your girl,” 
Maxim agreed. *‘* Mebbe I'll walk to the 
station on the outside. You know Tony 
Santos who useta sail with us, he’s 
workin’ out there.” 

Maxim walked out, into the back 
country, and there he lay on his back 
and let the warm sun stream down on 
him. On the Cape spring comes with a 
loveliness no other country knows. 
When spring is lush everywhere else 
with the full green of summer, the leaves 
on hornbeam and silver maple and on 
the stunted, wind-blown oak trees are 
still shy and hesitating, while the back 
country is covered with white bloom of 
beach-plum and shad and honey-pear as 
with a bridal veil. 

He looked up into the ardent blue of 
the spring sky, and it seemed to him that 
there slipped from his shoulders a bur- 
den which he had carried for four years, 
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id this was the burden of grief that 
idn’t left him since Corona had died. 
It had weighed him down so that the joy 
Maxim’s 
rief had been a lonely thing. He hadn't 
ven been able to let Mary Nickerson 
vithin its circle. Suddenly its weight 
iad slipped from him. 

Maxim lay still and looked at the 
spring, the feeling as of the earth re- 
leased from the iron sorrow of winter 
entering deeper and deeper in him. He 
was alone in this spring country, and yet 
he felt his heart flooded with tenderness 
as though this loveliness before him was 
not tree and blossom, but was part of 
some sentient creature. 

Down below him the wind fluttered a 
girl’s dress—a girl with red-gold hair, a 
thicket of beach-plum trees in full flower 
behind her. 

She looked up toward the hillside, 
shading her eves against the bright sun- 
light, as though she were looking to find 
Maxim there. 

He walked toward her as if she had 
called him, sure that Life itself had made 
this appointment with this unknown 
girl. She stood quite still against the 
white background of blossom, looking at 
him quietly, without astonishment, then 
with a swift gleam of recognition as 
though he were an old friend who had 
been away a long time. 


f living had gone out of him. 


They stood together a moment with- 
out speaking, the girl’s gray eyes meet- 
ing Maxim’s squarely. 

At last Maxim said, 

“It’s pretty here.” 

The girl assented gravely. 

“Let’s walk over to the dunes to- 
gether,” he asked her. 

She came with him unquestioningly. 
When they had turned into the trail that 
led into the forest beyond the blueberry 
pasture, Maxim opened his arms and she 
came to him. Then he held her at arm’s 
length. 

“Are you my woman?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

‘Will you come with me when I come 
for you next week?” 
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“Yes,”’ she answered again, and for 
all she was a shy girl and young, she 
met his look proudly, for she was a fit 
mate for Maxim. 

They walked together, hardly talking, 
her hand in his. 

“What's your name?” he asked her. 

“Mary,” she answered. 

“My name’s Maxim,” 
“You live here all time?” 

“T live in the last house before you 
come to Turtle Pond Trail, in back be- 
hind a dune.” 

Then Maxim noticed her worn dress 
and worn shoes, and saw she was a poor 
girl. This made him glad, as he would 
have the more to give her. 

But he didn’t go back the next week. 
When his vessel came to anchor in Den- 
nisport they carried Maxim 
ashore with a broken leg. News trav- 
eled to the Nickersons before Maxim 
got up the hill, and Mary had him 
brought to the big house. 

It was a strange enough talk that 
Mary Nickerson and Maxim had after 
they brought him to her house that 
night, for the first thing he said to her 
after the doctor had set his leg and he 
lay comfortable in the four-post bed, was, 

“T found my woman.” 

““What’s she like, Maxim?” Mary 
asked him. 

“Oh, she looks like spring on the 
Cape, shy the same way.” 

**What’s the color of her hair?” asked 
Mary Nickerson. 

“Tt’s red,”’ said Maxim. 
tanned the color o’ honey.” 

‘**How’d you meet her?” 

“Tt was like this,”’ said Maxim, telling 
what they had thought instead of what 
they had said. “I was in the back 
country and she was standing with 
beach-plum tree behind her—a great 
tall one. And I says, ‘What you doing 
there? Was you standing there waitin’ 
for me?’ She laughs shy at me an’ says, 
‘Well, I guess mebbe I was.’ Then right 
off I knew she was my woman and | 
knew she loved me just lak I’m sure I 
love her. . . . An’ I tol’ her so.” 


he told her. 


Li pez 


‘**Her skin’s 
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“What's her name?” asked Mary 
Nickerson. 

“Oh, her name’s Mary,” said Maxim, 
impatiently. “I jus’ put my arms round 
her and I says, ‘Mary, will you marry 
me?’ ‘Yes,’ says she. Nex’ week I was 
goin” back to get her.” 

For all he was thirty-eight, he looked 
like a boy—he looked as if light were 
shining out of him. It seemed to Mary 
as if she could see the honey-colored girl 
with her shy ways, and proud enough 
and brave enough to know without dis- 
cussion that Maxim was her man. 

There were other things to think of 
than that. There were twenty-three 
men who made the crew of the Maria 
(Corona, and the fish running as never 
before. There was a tramp of sea boots 
in the Nickerson’s house, for a committee 
of the men had come to see Maxim. 

“They want to know who’s goin’ to 
sail your vessel, Maxim,” Mary told him, 
for fever had him, and she had kept the 
men outside. 

He lifted himself wearily. 

“There ain’t one o’ them sons o’ guns 
could sail a vessel, not sence my mate 
lef’. There ain’t a navigator among ‘em. 
Not a one o’ “em can take the sun—just 
like [I couldn’t if Captain Nickerson 
hadn't learned me!” 

“You learned me, pa!’ came from 
Darrow, standing at the foot of the bed. 
“Let me take her out, pa—let me!” He 
stood there, youth confident and trium- 
phant. 

“You couldn’t take her out. 
you ain’ but eighteen.” 


Why, 


“1 got a nose for fish, pa. You remem- 
ber trip before last, when I told you 
there was fish in the north’ard an’ there 


was—we got the best catch ever.” 
“The men won't follow you for 


cap'n.”” 

“You say the word, pa, an’ they will. 
I’m your son, an’ bigger’n any of ’em.” 
Pride rose high in Maxim that day. 

“Call the men, boy,” he said. 
they tak’ you for cap’n, good! 
or no feesh till I’m well.” 

When the Maria Corona weighed an- 
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It’s you 
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chor, it was with the youngest capts 
that had ever sailed from Dennispo: 
They came back with fish and more fi 
for three trips. It seemed that Darro 
couldn’t fail. The fish that the Ma 
Corona caught became a story of fab}. 
A fable, too, her making the market 
full six hours before any of the fishin, 
fleet from Provincetown to Gloucester 

Maxim seemed these days to live in ; 
golden web of happiness. He was so 
happy that it hurt Mary Nickerson to 
look at him. 

“You'd better write to your sweet- 
heart, Maxim,” she warned him. 

“I don’ write ver’ good.” 

“You told her you’d come and get her 
in a week.” 

“She knows me—my girl. She knows 
me. If I don’ come for a year, she wait! 
I don’ need write letters,” he answered 
with the arrogance of love. 

“You ought to write 
be left waiting.” 

“Who I'm goin’ to write to?**” Maxim 
asked with his big laugh. “‘Mary who 
lives in the last house near Turtle Road?’ 
I don’ know her las’ name.” 

“But you promised, Maxim. You 
ought to send somebody with word. I'l! 
go myself.” 

But Maxim wouldn’t be stirred or 
moved. He would go himself in a little 
while when he was well. 


women can’t 


His leg mended quickly. In three 
weeks Maxim was back in Province- 
town’s long streets. He walked down 
to the last house near Turtle Road, be- 
hind the dune. 

Instead of a house there was a charred 
hole in the ground, and above it still 
standing a brick chimney that gave the 
aspect of a tombstone sacred to the 
memory of what had been a home. 

A boy was going past. 

““Where’s the folks that lived here?” 
screamed Maxim. 

“Gone,” said the boy. ‘“‘They wasn’t 
Provincetown folks. They’d only been 
here a little while.” 

A chill like a cold wind swept down 
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“‘WHAT’S YOUR NAME?” HE ASKED HER 
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Maxim’s back. Afterward he could 
give no account of the afternoon. He 
searched the town for news of the people 
who had lived in the little house near 
Turtle Road. 

The house had burned and they had 
gone. No one knew where. They had 
not lived there long. The man was a 
poor fisherman. Only the nearest neigh- 
bor remembered a niece, Mary, who was 
always “in back” —a queer girl. 

There Was ho trace of them. There 
was no one who knew Mary’s last name. 

Maxim came back to Dennisport with 
defeat eating his heart out like acid. It 
seemed to those who saw him that they 
looked at some other man, for the fury 
of defeat had eaten into him, and this 
defeat was of his own making. 

It was a hard summer and winter for 
everyone, with Maxim turned as though 
to granite and spending all his spare time 
on his barren search or clutching after 
Darrow with something of the thought- 
less egotism of the old. 

It was the middle of the next winter 
that Darrow told his father what Mary 
Nickerson could have told) Maxim 
months before. 

‘LT want to get married, pa!” said 
Darrow. 

Maxim felt as if the sound planking 
of the vessel had given way under his 
feet. 

“You wan’ what?” 

“To get married,” Darrow repeated. 

“You're nothin’ but a kid, Darrow. 
Married? You?" He spoke with the 
scorn of a father toward a son, but it 
seemed as if his heart had plunged over 
a precipice. 

“When I took out the Corona you 
called me a man.” 

They faced each other—equals, a 
tinge of gray at Maxim’s temples, the 
boy in the young magnificence of his 
strength. 

“You're right,”” Maxim said after a 
long silence. “Go get your girl.” 

“Tl bring her up to-morrow to Mis’ 
Nickerson’s. She lives down to Truro,” 
said Darrow. 


Weather was making the day Darr 
brought his sweetheart to Dennispo; 
Work of some sort had kept Maxim fro 
going to the station, and he walk 
wearily up and down the big hous 
Mary watching him. She knew wh; 
Was in his mind, as she knew what w: 
in her own. Mary made.a pretense « 
talking. 

“It’s anasty storm,” she said. ** Thes: 
sou’westers are mean for vessels. Espx 
cially for those which aren’t overhauled 
yet.” 

Maxim stopped his moody walk. 

“There’s fog outside. There'll be « 
welter o° strange shippin’ in port come 
nightfall.” 

Then silence impenetrable fell be- 
tween the two. Presently Mary broke 
the silence with: 

Here they come.” 

A little figure shrouded in raincoat and 
sou'wester followed Darrow shyly up the 
brick path. 

Inside the house she greeted Mary, 
who busied herself with her guest's 
streaming clothes. The girl took the 
sou’wester from her shining red-gold 
hair, and then her eyes fell on Maxim, 
staring at her. 

“You!” she cried. ‘* You here?” 

But Maxim neither moved nor spoke. 
The girl ran to him and laid her head on 
his shoulder as though she had known 
neither rest nor peace since last she had 
seen him. He shoved her head back and 
looked at her with hungry eyes. 

“Are you still my woman?” le asked 
in a tender, savage sort of way. 

“Yes,” she cried. “Always.” 

They clung together, forgetful of ev- 
erything but that they had found each 
other. 

Darrow stood as if turned to a stone 
image. He looked at them first as 
though with the amazement of madness. 
Slow fury mounted in him—as though 
torn out of him by sheer courage. 

“ May!” he cried. “Father!” 

They sprang apart—dazed, bewil- 
dered, staring at him with shocked eyes. 
Then slowly, like something mortally 
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wounded, the girl crumpled into a chair 
ind put her hands before her eyes as 
though to shut out the sight of torture. 

“What’s happened?”” Darrow de- 
manded. ‘*What’s it mean?” 

But Maxim stood open-mouthed, 
struggling for words. The girl still kept 
lier hands before her face. 

“Why, don’t you see, Darrow?” came 
Mary Nickerson’s voice. ‘Don’t you 
understand? Mary Burns is the girl 
Maxim found in the back country. This 
is his girl. The girl he couldn’t find 
when he went back for her.” 

Darrow strode over to the girl. He 
took her hands from her eyes. 

“Look at me,” he pleaded. “Say it 
ain’t true about him. You love me— 
May. You can’t love him! He—he’s 
old. Why we been goin’ together months 
and months. Months and months lovin’ 
each other. May, May, speak to me. 
ell me it ain’t true. Why, you’re prom- 
ised to me. I know you love me. Say 
somethin’.””. He stood before _ her, 
wounded to the heart, bewildered—but 
still master of himself—still sure of her 
love. “You don’ love him, I tell you. 
[It’s me you love. You loved me right 
off same’s I loved you. Ain’t that so?” 

“IT thought he was gone. I did love 
you.” 

“When you think you love him it’s 
jus’ a dream. A man you seen once. 
My father—old—” 

The cruelty of Darrow’s magnificent, 
unthinking youth hit Maxim like a blow. 

‘**What you tryin’ to do, Darrow?” he 
cried. “Keep her w’en she wants me? 
My girl?” 

“Oh, she’s free to choose,” said Dar- 
row. ‘But I know her. I tell you and 
I know she loves me!” 

As though from a long distance came 
Mary’s voice. “I—been waiting for 
Maxim all my life!” 

“We loved each other, boy, w’en we 
looked at each other. I thought I'd lost 
her—now I found her again.”” Maxim 
spoke slowly, as though from the depths 
of a dream. 

“Yes, and she'd forgotten about you. 


She loved me—why, we was goin’ to be 
married in just a little while. She loves 
me, I tell you—me, me. She knows me 
You jes’ passed by one afternoon 
What’s that to the days an’ weeks an’ 
months we been together? You leave 
us be and she'll forget you fast enough 
like she done before.”’ 

“T never forgot him—not an hour, not 
a minute,” said Mary Burns. 

The two men faced each other, anger 
flaming high between them. 

““What are you doing?” cried Mary 
Nickerson. ‘“‘Maxim, Darrow—what 
are you thinking of, you two? You two, 
father and son fighting over a woman!” 

Their rage died like the light of snuffed 
out candles. They stared at each other, 
the horror in Mary Nickerson’s voice re- 
flected in their eyes. 

Maxim put his hand on Darrow’s 
shoulder. 

“We can’t neither of us have her, boy. 
We lose each other if we do. I can’t take 
her away from you.” 

“I'd take her away from you,”’ cried 
Darrow. “I'd go to Hell to get Mary 
Burns. I wouldn’t care if you was a 
hundred times my father. I never loved 
no other woman. You know that.” 

Again anger flamed between them. 
They faced each other without speaking. 
The room held the awful, unnatural 
silence of their conflicting wills. The 
two women were motionless, their eyes 
on the men. Outside the wind clawed 
at the windows and shook them and rat- 
tled them as with hands. There was no 
other sound. Both women watched 
Maxim. Slowly the anger between the 
two men died down again. They looked 
steadfastly at each other. At last 
Maxim spoke into the insane noise of the 
storm. He spoke ina toneless, unnatural 
voice, as though his tongue was unac- 
customed to words. 

“T can’t—take her—from you, boy. 
You got my word!” 

At this the girl sprang to her feet. 

“T got your word, too, Maxim. He’s 
right! Darrow’s right! I got a right to 
choose.” 
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“Then choose me, for God’s sake!” 
said Darrow. ‘Me that you love.” 

* You two men can’t say * Yes’ or * No’ 
about me. I choose vou, Maxim, like I 
did the day I promised myself to you. 
If you don’t want me, I don’t want no 
one!” 

Then it was as if the screaming of the 
wind blew the words from her mouth. 
She stopped, her head up, standing be- 
tween the three of them. 

Maxim walked to the window and 
looked out into the storm’s fury. It 
seemed to him his flesh was torn with 
hooks. He loved Darrow as though he 
were his father and his mother both. 
And the thought of Mary Burns hadn't 
left him by day or night since he had 
seen her standing before the blooming 
tree. Love for her had overwhelmed 
him in a mighty tide. 

He had given his word to her. He had 
given his word to Darrow. In his an- 
guish he turned mutely to Mary Nick- 
erson who was his mother, who had 
taught him to keep his word inviolate. 
It was as though he shouted to her above 
the racket of the storm: “* You see I 
must choose between my love and my 
boy. I must choose between mv word 
Such 


Such a choice ts 


given to her and my word to him. 
a choice is beyond me. 
beyond any man.” 
Aloud he said slowly: “I 
—way—out.” 


don’ see no 


Now suddenly the rain-swept street 
began to fill with people gesticulating 
and pointing out tosea. To Mary Nick- 
erson’s mind there came the memory of 
vears before when a wreck had driven 
people from their houses in this way and 
she had found Maxim on the outside 
shore. The memory sent a cold chill 
crawling up her back, and when there 
came the sound of knocking at the door 
it seemed as though it was death itself 
that knocked. 

A voice shouted, ““ Darrow and Maxim 
Lopez here? There’s a vessel wrecked 
out in the bay. We gotto have volun- 
Comin’ both of you?” 
“Yes,” called Darrow, without moving. 


teer life-savers. 


The four stood staring at one anot|y 
in complete silence, until Maxim call: 
to the men waiting outside, 

“Tl be going with Darrow.” 


“You can't go.’ cried Darroy 
“You're no good in a dory sence y: 
broke your leg. You can’t go!” H 


called to the two women, as he ran fo 
the door. “Tell him he mustn't 
He can’t go out in this storm.” Horro 
was in the boy’s voice. It was as thoug! 
he left panic behind him, as he rushe« 
out, shouting, “ Keép him, you two!” 
Then, with his going, an awful silenc: 
again held the room under its enchant 
ment. Maxim looked from the girl to 
Mary Nickerson. He looked as thoug! 
he could never gaze his fill. Suddenl, 
Mary Nickerson cried out, 
* You're not going, Maxim! 
going!” 


Yow re not 


“IT got to go,” he answered dully 
“You know I got to.” 

It was as though some message had 
been flashed between the two— as though 
this message held all Mary Nickerson 
had taught him, the sum of the years 
they had known each other. 

He came close to her and spoke softly, 

“Tve got to keep my word, ain't 1?” 
He held her gaze to his, as though plead- 
ing with her to consent to her own teach 
ings. As though pleading with her, 
*There’s only one way out. You know 
what that road is. Give me leave to go 
Give me God-speed.”” So they looked at 
each other for a moment. Then sud- 
denly, at what she read in Maxim's eyes, 
Mary Nickerson shrieked aloud, 

* No!” she cried. “No, Maxim, no!” 

Still he looked at Mary Nickerson, the 
granite of his resolve eating away his 
love and his love of life. Mary Nicker- 
son watched him. She saw all his soft- 
ness hardening to stone before the neces- 
sity of action. There was only one road 
for him. He had made two promises. 
He could not keep both. 

Then Mary Nickerson screamed, 
“What are you thinking 
Maxim Lopez? Are you crazy?” 
“I’m not 


about, 


He looked at her, smiling. 
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crazy,” he said. “You know I ain't,” 
he said gently. 

“But think of her,” cried Mary, her 
face as White as her hair. 

“[’m thinkin’—an’ o” you and o’ 
Darrow.” 

The girl huddled in the corner sprang 
up as though his words spoken so gently 
had been sharp stones he had thrown at 
her. She stood there like a flame be- 
tween them. 

* What's all this about?” she cried chal- 
lengingly to Mary Nickerson. “* What’s 
it about? Where's he going? Where’s 
my Maxim going?” 

Mary put her arms around the girl. 

“Why, it’s nothing,” she said, “just 
nothing. They’ve called for life-savers, 
that’s all.” 

The girl released herself from Mary 
and faced her demanding, 

“What made you scream like you did 
then? Women like you don’t scream 
like that for nothing. What's Maxim go- 
ing to do? [ve got a right to know 
what’s in his mind.” 
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There was panic back of her words. 
Then Maxim opened his arms and she 
went to him. 

* You're my man, ain’t you?” she said. 

“You know I am.” 

**As long as you live?” 

“As long as I live.” He stroked her 
flaming hair. 

At that Mary Nickerson’s hand flew 
to her heart as though to staunch a sud- 
den mortal wound. 

They spoke with the gravity of people 
reciting a marriage ceremony, but at his 
“As long as I live” he pressed the girl to 
his heart again. From outside came the 
voice of the slashing storm and with it 
men’s voices crying, 

“Hey, Maxim! What’s keepin’ you?” 

**Good-by,”” he said. ‘* Wrecks won't 
wait.” 

For a moment he held her in his arms, 
then he turned to Mary Nickerson and 
put his arms around her also, and kissed 
her eyes and mouth. 

They heard the slamming of the great 
door behind him. 


Evening 


BY ALICE CORBIN 


Y the smoky tide of evening 
The sands are running out to the sea, 
And an old man sits by the wharf 
With his pipe gone out on his knee. 


The sun behind his shoulders 

Is the measure of his desire 

For the sea, which is only longing 
Lacking the old-time fire. 


Color streams over the water 

Like many flaming oils; 

On the brown sea beach of evening 
The fishermen fling their spoils. 
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Trails to Tiny Towns 


2.—A Hungarian Rhapsody 


BY GERTRUDE A. ZERR 


HERE is never a land so silent that 
it does not talk, and the voices of 
the bleak places are wild, wild voices, 
fierce and terrible. The water talks as 
it rolls restlessly over the rocks; the 
trees talk, branch to branch and twig to 
twig: the echo of the wind talks back 
and forth from canyon walls—talk, talk, 
talk, breathings of death and disaster, 
of crime and vengeance and whispered 
threat—rarely of pleasant things. 

You can’t imagine how terrible it is. 
I have known a man who went into the 
wild mountains young and full of cheer- 
fulness; a little while and the quietness 
was sweet; then sounds became audible 
through the silence, a soft murmuring of 
voices as if far away; he began to wait 
for the approach, but no one came; the 
voices went on, more and more distinct, 
and he began to look—to look and look 
—for the Someone who was there. From 
expecting and hoping, he came to dread: 
it was no friend of his who could be 
skulking thus among the brush and piled 
dead vegetation, no; it was some enemy 
who sought him out for revenge. At 
first he was valiant, and called on the 
unseen foe to come out into the open; 
but no one replied, except only in the 
murmuring threats which came to him 
from every tree and twig, from every 
stream and stone. Then he took to hid- 
ing behind bowlders with his gun cocked, 
ready; and after a while someone found 
him and put him away where he would 
be safe. 

To those who play with her on sweet 
summer days, Nature is frolicsome and 
kind; but there are things she has shut 
away from humanity forever, saying, 


“This is mine”’’; and it is well that this 
is so, for domination is not good for man, 
and it is only in the recognition of an 
unconquerable power that we preserve 
sanity. It is this which takes men into 
desert heat and mountain snow to lay 
down their lives for things they care 
nothing about—this compelling neces- 
sity of worshiping something greater 
than themselves. 

Otherwise, you might wonder that 
men should love such places as they do; 
that children should be so happy, and 
women so undisturbed. 

It is a tale of such a land I have to 
tell; and if my song is sung in a minor 
key, do not be distressed, for I promise 
you that presently you shall hear the 
trill of distant laughter, and the happy 
run of little feet, and the final exultant 
burst of rapture which in its suddenness 
and strength is so much more enchant- 
ing than continuous quiet content. 

You have seen most of the wild places 
I tell about, because they are beautiful, 
and cars can travel along the roads in 
summer. You will never see Mystic 
Canyon. No one will ever blow away 
the mountain walls to make a road, be- 
cause there is no reason for a road—no 
gold, copper or molybdenite as in Lost 
Lode; no farm produce as in Purple 
Prairie; no herds of cattle as in Crooked 
River Valley; the same old trails that 
the first prospectors made; the same 
little wagon road over which the home- 
steaders carried their first few supplies 
that’s the entrance and the exit; can- 
yon walls that touch each other; bridge- 
less streams that roar between the steep 
slopes; patches of blue sky and stars 
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from the depths; and the eternal silence 








—the silence that is broken by the 
screech of tree tip grinding against 
tip; by the chatter of pine needles 
stirred by a tiny breeze; by the crash 
of a bit of bark dropping on the dead 
brush. 

Of course you love it! Only don’t stay 
too long. Don’t wait for the chatter to 
become talk. Don’t wait for the crash 
of the bit of bark to become as the roar 
of an avalanche. Unless you can recog- 
nize it as your master and a tyrant, 
leave it before you have found your 
weakness and its power. But if you can 
submit to it, the sense of its mastery is 
sweet. 

It was in Mystic Canyon that Llad 
was born, the little boy who had never 
seen another child. 

The Canyon was not totally uninhab- 
ited. At the lower end lived Arnoldson, 
the sheep man, and sometimes his wife 
came out to spend a pleasant month 
with him; not ten miles away was a 
hunters’ camp where men _ gathered 
every autumn from all parts of the 
country to play cards and drink, while 
the guides went out in the snow and 
shot some deer for them to take home; 
and some of the old prospectors who 
had come up in the early days still lived 
there in cabins neat and dainty as those 
of careful women. They all liked Llad, 
and when he wasn’t busy about his 
other affairs he often rode down on his 
weary old horse, and sat listening to 
their talk—talk of wild doings of wild 
men; of highwaymen and gunmen and 
desperadoes and vigilantes and Indians 
and sheriff's posses, and all those other 
heroes whose names will never die. 
Llad loved it. He would listen as long 
as the men talked, and then ride the 
long distance home, chattering with 
dread in the darkness. And who 
wouldn’t be afraid? Every tree whis- 
pered something; every tiny waterfall 
threatened; and to Llad the voices were 
not indistinct or meaningless. 

He had lived among the trees ten 
years—alone. And it does not take that 
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long for sounds to become voices, even 
to a grown man. 

If he had had a mother I do not be- 
lieve this would have happened to him, 
because she would have guarded him by 
her loving talk against the mysterious 
sounds of the woods; but there was no- 
body except his silent gypsy father and 
the old woman who called herself his 
grandmother. Glowering and silent and 
terrible she was—yet to him always 
gentle, and to me friendly. 

I came to them on a May day, but 
not the kind of a May day you are 
thinking of. I had waited in town for 
several weeks for the rain to stop so that 
someone could take me out to my school, 
and I was so weary with the town and 
the grayness that I went thankfully with 
the first person who offered to convey 
me thither. 

I shall never forget that ride. The 
road was narrow; on one side the wall 
rose straight and sheer, on the other side 
it fell into a vast canyon all horrent with 
the trunks and branches of dead trees. 
I looked down, fascinated, speculating 
how far I qould fall before one of those 
sharp points thrust me entirely through. 
But I was not afraid. I knew the driver 
had been drinking, I knew his horses 
were bronchos, I knew he wouldn’t be 
able to turn out of the road if anyone 
should pass, I knew that a single false 
step would hurl us down that abyss— 
but I also knew that none of these things 
would happen. They never had before, 
and what is so sure a guide as precedent? 

I love to think how young I was that 
day, how young and careless of life. 
And I love to look back on my danger- 
ous career and remember how in all its 
perils I was never so near death as on 
that day—a little boy, elf-wild, was 
waiting with his twenty-two cocked to 
kill—and his intended victim was I. 

We stopped overnight, and a woman 
greeted me with such gladness that I had 
no rest from her. 

She had not seen a woman since the 
preceding fall, what with the long snow 
and the heavy spring rains. I had to 
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tell her all about the picture shows and 
what people were wearing, and what 
they were talking about. I assured her 
that my clothes were quite new and 
quite in style, the skirt was the proper 
length and the waist the correct cut. 
She fondled my hair, lovingly, because 
it was properly put up; and she held 
my hands, tenderly stroking the finger 
tips. She was a charming woman, quite 
old, I think, though probably not so old 
as she seemed. She cried when I went 
away. 

“You need not stay up in that dread- 
ful place,” she said; “my husband shall 
come and get you next week. Go to- 
day, but don’t stay, we will come for 
you.” 

And so on into the high hills. We 
reached the canyon, and I did not shud- 
der at its vastness. I looked up at the 
scrap of blue above and laughed. It is 
so charming to be young! There was 
no sign of life. We passed cabins from 
the single chimney of which spirals of 
smoke rose up, but nobody came out. 
It was a dreary day, when only beasts 
were abroad. The man beside me chat- 
tered as he had done all through the 
long journey—I did not know how still 
everything else was. But when we came 
to the cabin of Teodor I knew. I knew 
by the grave eyes that looked at me from 
between jungles of eyebrows and whisk- 
ers; by the strange gleam from behind 
wildly unkept gray hair; by the shy, in- 
curious stare of a little boy. This was 
the little boy who had been lying in wait 
to shoot me. He still held his twenty- 
two in his hands. 

“This here’s your teacher,” said the 
man who had brought me. The woman 
shoved forward a chair, and I sat down. 
The men talked a little in uncouth jar- 
gon. I smiled uncertainly. 

Presently, the guide left us, and sud- 
denly I realized his kindness in staying 
so long. All at once the world was 
wrapped in a vast soundlessness that 
fell with a shuddering pall on my heart. 
I opened my mouth to speak, but no 
words came. The men bent their eyes 





to the floor and smoked in silence. Te 
woman moved to the door and sat gaz- 
ing at the mountain wall; the little boy 
stood behind the stove, holding his gun. 

How long people can endure to do 
nothing! 

But presently it was night, and the 
woman spoke, telling me we were to go 
to the other cabin. I followed her grate- 
fully, and as soon as we were away from 
the men, I began to talk—I am not 
afraid of women. 

The cabin was a mile away and we 
walked, but I didn’t mind, because the 
stars were out, and they looked humor- 
ous, peeping at me from between the 
tops of the trees and darting up over the 
crests of the mountains as if they were 
playing a game. 

There were flowers in the other cabin 
—the little boy had picked them while 
I was eating supper—and from a box 
deep full of treasures the old woman 
brought out linen sheets for my bed. 
That is the only time I have ever slept 
in a bunk; there were two of them built 
against the wall on opposite sides of thie 
room—deep, wide, wooden boxes full of 
hay. She had only blankets on her bed, 
but I had the linen sheets and clean 
comforts besides. She had made the 
sheets herself, years ago, she told me, 
woven them for her marriage—it was 
during some of the great Hungarian 
wars, and her lover had been killed. But 
Teodor was a good son; when he mar- 
ried her daughter he did not leave her 
to poverty and servitude in the old 
country as so many young men did; but 
when he came to America he sent for 
them both, and they had lived upon 
their own land, with deer in the forests 
that they could shoot, and free pasture 
for their sheep. They had enough, and 
everything was their own. To be sure, 


her daughter had died but what of that 
—sometimes it was the mother, some- 
times the child, and wasn’t little Llad 
a fine boy? 

We went to bed, and I lay a long time 
picking bark off the walls and listening 
to the boring of the wood-worms. You 
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may think I was depressed, but I wasn’t. 
[ will admit that until she began to talk 
I was scared, but once words have passed 
between us, I know how all things are, 
and I’m never afraid any more. 

I lay awake, full of thoughts, exciting 
and exhilarating. Through my brain 
raced serfs and slaves and lords and over- 
lords; cringing servility under which 
hissed deathless hate; insolence of 
nobles and patience of slaves; splendid 
pageantry and writhing wretchedness; 
somber forests and hidden caverns 
where rebellion seethed; despair and: 
envy of landed rights, fear of law and 
dread of lawlessness. For of such the 
woman’s long talk had been full. Music 
in minor keys, the sobbing of winds and 
the cold drip from low, gray clouds. 

I got up and went out of doors. The 
moon was shining for a brief space be- 
tween the mountain tops, and there 
were new stars occupying the narrow 
strip of sky. The distant waterfalls 
tinkled, and the night-breeze stirred 
among the pine needles. It was bitterly 
cold, but I wrapped myself in my blan- 
ket and sat a long time, leaning against 
the walls of the cabin. I was having a 
very nice time, wild and romantic. 

I had breakfast the next morning in 
my own cabin. The little boy got up at 
daybreak and caught fish for me, which 
were much better than the wild-flavored 
bear-steak we had had the night before. 

I unpacked and hung my clothes on 
nails—the woman watched hungrily. 
She had on only the gray garment in 
which she slept, over which she put a 
black skirt for the daytime, and she had 
on some shoes but no stockings. I am 
fond of dashing colors; and she touched 
my things as I took them out, felt them 
lovingly, and held them as fondly as if 
they had been alive. There was candy 
for the little boy, and he took it, laying 
down his gun. 

Life, you see, became normal and com- 
monplace almost immediately. That’s 
what’s so curious about being wild; after 
you begin to talk, everybody is just the 
same as everybody else; you go to bed 
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and get up, and eat and talk, and hang 
your clothes on nails, and nothing is very 
different from what it was before. 

Never did a little boy have so wild 
and free a time as did little Llad. He 
despised his grandmother because the 
other men did—she was only a woman; 
he was a man. When he was very little 
his father began to take him out into 
the deep mountains, following the traps. 
There were big traps and little traps— 
the big ones took bear and foxes and 
mountain lions; the little ones held all 
manner of fascinating things—weasels, 
mink, lynx, bobcats, muskrats, some- 
times rabbits, which last, of course, were 
worthless, except to furnish bait for the 
better prey. The little traps were Llad’s 
heritage; when he was six he could go 
out alone on his snowshoes with his 
twenty-two and take the catch, reset the 
traps, and bring the fur home. 

Like all little wild things, he was 
obedient, and he never made any at- 
tempt on the big traps because he was 
forbidden to go near them. One day, 
when he was coming home with his piti- 
ful small pelts, he heard a great charging 
and snorting and plunging in the brush 
above exactly where the biggest trap 
was securely lashed to a half-buried tree 
trunk, and his heart bounded and 
throbbed with the excitement and cer- 
tainty of the biggest bear the mountains 
held—probably the great silver-tip of 
which the old prospectors talked. But 
his father had told him not to go near 
the big traps, and he didn’t, though the 
tears were streaming down his cheeks 
from disappointment and anxiety. When 
his father reached the spot the animal 
was gone. He had wrenched the trap 
from its moorings and carried it away 
with him. 

Llad was inconsolable. It was use- 
less for his father to protest that a little 
boy with a twenty-two was no match for 
such a giant beast as this must have 
been. Llad wanted nothing in life but 
that silver-tip—it had been within his 
reach and now was gone. 
Any little boy is like that. 
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He had no particular reason for want- 
ing it, except that everybody else did. 
He didn’t know that when he caught it 
his portrait would be in all the sporting 
journals of the country and his name for- 
ever linked with that of the wildest 
beast in the wildest hills—that was the 
reason the visiting hunters wanted it. 
He didn’t know that the skin of the 
silver-tip would bring him more money 
than the skin of a hundred smaller ani- 
mals—that was why the trappers wanted 
it. He didn’t know that he would be 
the first and only little boy in all the 
world to battle to the death with a giant 
grizzly, eight times as big as himself and 
eight times as heavy—that’s why I 
should have liked to kill it. He just 
wanted it; he had heard the fame of it 
ever since he had heard any intelligible 
sound. I don’t know that there was 
such an animal—the men all talked 
about it, but you know how men are. 

He wanted this bear more than any- 
one else did because he believed in it so 
heartily, and the voices in the trees told 
him that it would be his. 

Now I cannot explain to you about 
‘he voices in the trees—whether Llad 
heard them of himself, or whether it was 
suggested to him by the old gypsy, his 
grandmother, or whether, finding his 
first intimation of it received with rever- 
ence, he manufactured much evidence I 
can never know, because children are the 
original sensationalists, and will never 
tell a thing in its bareness, if by em- 
broidery they can make the tale more 
dazzling. In this they differ much from 
us, so that it is never possible to arrive 
at the exact truth except by the grace 
of God. 

Well, however he came by his voices, 
Llad heard many strange things as he 
pursued his lonely way through trailless 
places on quests of fur or fish: they were 
usually the voices of the mother he had 
never known; and she told him all man- 
ner of pleasant things; she told him that 
he was the most savage of boys, that 
when he grew up there would be no one 
in the world so savage as he; she told 
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him that the silver-tip was as big as his 
father’s cabin, and that some day he 
himself should kill it, and when he pro- 
tested that his twenty-two was too little, 
she promised him that he should have a 
thirty-thirty. His grandmother | lis- 
tened reverently to these tidings, and 
he got a great many privileges that 
way. 

These were the pleasant things he 
heard when he scudded over the beaten 
trails on his skis or picked his way 
through the soft snow on his webbed 
snowshoes in the bright blue hours. But 
when the clouds hung dark or when he 
lay awake at night, the voices he heard 
were threatening and terrible—they ac- 
cused him of nameless crimes and men- 
aced him with dire revenge; and he 
cried out in fear and clung to his grand- 
mother, who listened respectfully to the 
dreadful tales he told her. Then I think 
he would have been glad to be a normal 
little boy if he had known that such 
things existed. Nobody thought to tell 
him about any—in the wilds of Hungary 
I suppose little boys had been wild and 
strange, too, so his father could tell him 
nothing; his grandmother reverenced 
him as one who held converse with the 
unseen world; the men at the camps 
made him talk, and pretended to take 
account of what he said. He was a very 
important little boy—and he was a very 
useful one. 

I think that one of the greatest advan- 
tages which childhood can possibly en- 
joy is the consciousness of great social 
and economic value. Llad brought in 
his full share of the furs in the winter 
time; in the summer when the men at- 
tended to the heavier work of gathering 
hay for the wintering of sheep and horses 
Llad spent all his days in fishing and 
berrying, not for amusement—oh no! 
The quantities of fish he brought home 
were laid down, some in salt and some 
in oil; the berries were pounded and 
dried; and this is the age-old house- 
wisdom which runs through generation 
after generation of womankind, whether 
it wears out its existence on the frozen 
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steppes of a far country or in the jun- 
gles that lie at our doors. 


It was in the dark days of winter that ¥ 


his mother had whispered to him through 
the sighing of frosted twigs that he 
should have the thirty-thirty and should 
kill the great grizzly. His grandmother 
was doubtful when he reported the 
promise to her. His father said: ““ When 
you are ten, you will be big enough.” 
And Llad counted the days hopefully.. 
Every other day he asked, “Am I ten, 
now?” discouraged that the years should 
be so slow. 

Now he was ten, and the spring had 
come. 

The snow gave place to rain and the 
streams raged between canyon walls. It 
was dangerous to stir. much abroad; 
avalanches crashed down the steep 
slopes, bears came ravenous from their 
winter holes. Llad was in a fever to get 
out. The men smoked in tranquil silence 
in the cabin, and the grandmother plied 
her daily slow tasks, equally silent. Llad 
fretted and teased. When was he going 
to have his thirty-thirty? When was he 
going to kill the grizzly? There had 
been no hunters through the depths of 
the long winter, and trappers do not in- 
fringe on one another’s territory, so Llad 
had had many months to listen to the 
voices that were not. You must under- 
stand how firmly he believed all this be- 
fore you can realize the stun of the blow 
that fell on him. Stolidly his father took 
his pipe from his mouth to say: 

“You will not work this summer; you 
will go to school.” 

“School,” cried Llad,“‘what is school?” 

They told him. Teodor himself had 
built the schoolhouse years ago when the 
prospectors thought there was gold in 
those mountains—a big log structure 
that had stood unharmed through the 
heavy snows and battering rains of many 
a wild year. Once it had had many chil- 
dren, riding in every morning to battle 
and feud, for education is a strangely 
warlike process. Now the children had 
grown up and moved away and there 
were never any more until Llad was ten. 
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“Stay all day? By a woman? 
her? Stay in de house?’ 

He sought relief from the voices in the 
trees, which obligingly told him he need 
not go; but his father was obdurate 
against voices. 

“But if somebody should hide when 
she went by,” he said, cunningly, “and 
wit’ a twenty-two should shoot her, den 
dere’d be no school.” 

His father took his pipe out of his 
mouth to reply: 

“If somebody would shoot dis teacher, 
still would dere be more. Town is full 
of teachers; if some die, more come. 
And always will dere be school.” 

“And will always I have to go?” 
wailed Llad. 

“Only when you are little,” answered 
his father; “‘but if it was me, I’d want 
to go. Once when I did build de school- 
house I did go, me and Antone, and we 
“an write; dat teacher she would take 
our hands, so, and show us how.” 

Llad snatched his hand away angrily. 

““She shall not do so to me,” he cried. 
“T am the most savage boy in the world, 
and on her door will I write dose num- 
bers like de Wittelant Commideors, and 
she will have to go.” 

“You do not know how to write dose 
numbers,” taunted his father. 

Llad flung angrily out of the cabin and 


spent the rest of the day in the sheep 
corral. 


Mind 


Despite his father’s words, he rode out 
every day with his little gun on his 
saddle horn; but when finally he saw 
me he did not shoot. 

A dark-faced, wild-eyed little boy, 
with shocky hair and ragged clothes, 
framed in a square of somber black hills, 
regarded me that day with hostility that 
impelled attack, fear that called on him 
to flee, and curiosity that kept him 
rooted to the spot. 

“Hullo!” I said. 

He made no reply, but turned his 
horse and galloped home. 

On Monday we rode to school to- 
gether. It was horrible, splashy weather, 
and the fording was dangerous. The 
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horses struggled valiantly against enter- 
ing the whirling waters, and you couldn't 
much blame them, because the current 
was so swift that it swept them down- 
stream, and so deep that we had to take 
our feet out of the stirrups and tuck 
them around the saddle horns. But it 
was alla part of the day’s work to Llad; 
he went right on talking. 

We have a proverb in the still places: 
“To be alone in the mountains makes 
men crazy; and it makes women crazy 
to talk.” Children of both sexes are very 
much like women in many ways, and 
Llad was no exception. He told me 
about the thirty-thirty, and the grizzly, 
and the highwaymen and the “ Wittelant 
Commideors.” 

“They were the most savage of men, 
Miss Ahlice,”” he told me. “Always 
would dey come to a man’s house and 
make dose numbers on his door. And 
de man would come and look at dose 
numbers and he would say, ‘I got to go.’ 
But when he would get his gun and his 
horse, dose Commideors would be dere, 
and dey would take him out to a tree 
and hang him, and he would be dead. 
I would be a Commideor, too, because 
dere is nobody so savage as me.” 

“And are you going to be a Vigilante 
when you get through killing grizzlies?” 


I asked, much entertained. ’ 
“TL have not yet been told,” he replied, 
seriously. “I will ask my modder’s 


spirit when it talks again in de trees.” 

“Llad!” [ cried, sharply. 

It was the first of many times that I 
was to hear about those spirits, and 
always the tidings were 
dreadful. 

“What?” he queried, innocently. 

“There are no spirits in the trees; no- 
body talks except people. What you 
hear is only wind.” 

““No, Miss Ahlice,” he contradicted 
gently. “You are a woman like my 
grandmodder, and women know nothing. 
I know when the wind blows, and I 
know when things talk inthe trees. Now 
we will talk again about dose Commi- 
deors.”” 


eerie and 


He was always like that—lordly and 
commanding. 

“You don’t say it right,”’ I suggested, 
glad to change the subject. “‘The right 
way to say it is ‘ Vigilance Committee.’”’ 

“Yes, dat’s what I said: ‘Wittelant 
Commideors.’” 

We began lessons that morning as few 
lessons are begun: 

“Llad,” I said, “look what I’m mak- 
ing!” and I wrote the magic numbers: 

“*3-7-77.” 

He looked at them uncomprehending. 

“Do you know what they are?” 

He shook his head. 

I pronounced them for him in a voice 
grim and terrible. 

He gave a cry. 

“De Wittelant Commideors! Do not 
put it dere! Do not write dose numbers!” 

“Tf you take off some of them,” I con- 
tinued, erasing the seven’s, “‘and write 
this kind, do you know what it is?” 

He was interested. 

“That, Llad,” [ assured him, “is your 
thirty-thirty.” 

He was entranced. 

He made himself enough 30-30’s to 
depopulate the mountains and ranges; 
then, braving the wrath of chance Com- 
mittees of Vigilance, he learned to make 
those dreaded numbers whose signifi- 
cance nobody knows, but whose appear- 
ance in ancient days always heralded 
death. We had a lovely time. He was 
wrathful when I introduced him to the 
primer. 

**T will not read in books!”’ he stormed. 
“Why do I read ‘See de baby?’ I do 
not want to see de baby. I do not care 
if James can run; I can run, myself. I 
will read about dose Commideors. Show 
me about de Wittelant Commideors.”’ 

So I became the author of the first 
and only volume of the Child’s Book of 
Famous Crimes and Vigilante Days, 


writing out bloody tales on the black- 
board for him to read, and he progressed 
rapidly. He was an exacting censor. If 
I attempted to soften the narrative and 
introduce kindly deeds and gentle ways 
into my savage tales, he would ruth- 


ry 
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lessly order the offending sentences 
erased. But he learned; he would pon- 
der over the words all day, and the 
bloodier they were the more tender the 
affection he felt for them. 

He had other lessons; he learned how 
to paint dazzling sunsets which he had 
to take on faith, because we never had 
sunsets in the Canyon, only a white ball 
that shot into the sky over one moun- 
tain, and out of it over another; deserts 
of unearthly splendor which he loved for 
their brightness—I don’t think he had 
ever seen anything red or yellow until 
I appeared in all the colors of the aurora, 
and he worshiped them. He insisted 
on painting all his trees crimson, his 
sheep purple, and horses orange. 

We had “Literature.” I read to him 
from the books that bless every school 
library, no matter how remote, and he 
hung breathless on tales of tropic isles 
and arctic seas, 

He loved geography; there was an old 
chart full of brilliant pictures of all the 
wild places of the globe. He turned the 
pages of this chart and I told him about 
the strange lands there portrayed. If I 
never told my tales twice alike, he made 
no objection. Most of all he loved the 
brilliant hues of the Aurora Borealis, and 
one day he said to me: 

“Miss Ahlice, I have made a song 
about de Nordern Lights.” 

“All right, sing it.” 

He sang in a monotonous chant of 
three tones, over and over and over: 


“De Nordern Lights! 
De Nordern Lights! 
De Nordern Lights!” 


It was weird and unreal—the wild 
little boy singing his chant to the silent 
sky and the eternal mountains, his sav- 
age little face glowing with the splendor 
of his achievement, with the rapture of 
self-expression. Often after, I heard his 
childish voice singing its passion for the 
loveliness he had never seen; but after 
that he sang it alone; once I had pro- 
nounced it good, he would yield to none 
of my entreaties to sing it to me. 
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We had music every day as a part of 
the program. It consisted in his pro- 
nouncing the words after me in his 
earnest monotone as I sang them. 

We evolved from the Vigilantes and 
highwaymen presently into Robinson 
Crusoe, which he adored, and we had a 
pleasant game of going to far places 
where we should never be bothered by 
other people, but live our savage lives 
at war with all mankind. Sometimes he 
let his father go with us, because the 
poor old man would be helpless without 
his indispensable boy, but Ned, his part- 
ner, could not go; when Ned tried to 
come, we should get behind great rocks 
and shoot him to death with our bows 
and arrows, the reason for this hostility 
being that Ned took an interest in show- 
ing me good fishing places of a Sunday, 
and masterfully dispensed with little 
Llad’s assistance. He flew into a rage 
over The Swiss Family Robinson, when, 
having been lured by the fascination of 
the tale into listening to two hundred 
pages of it, a woman stepped into the 
book and ruined everything. 

““Miss Ahlice, dose men do not do 
anyt’ing any more, but just follow dat 
woman around. Dat’s what happens 
when women come. Dey spoil tings! 
We will not have any women on our 
island. We will not!” 

I soothed him with the promise that 
when we had found our island, no woman 
should come near, but we should hold it 
alone without fear or favor against 
friend or foe. 

May passed by in these pleasant en- 
deavors, and in the main Llad was 
happy, but he could not forget about the 
thirty-thirty and the grizzly, though his 
resentment was not so much against me 
now as against fate that had dealt so 
hardly with him; and he began to cher- 
ish a slight distrust of the spirits who 
had deceived him. But one day he came 
to me all excitement and told me he 
knew a new thing—someone was coming 
to live in the canyon who had never 
been there before, not hunters, but other 
people, who were going to take the home- 
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stead that lay at the edge of the lower 
falls in the forest reserve. There was to 
be a boy as small as himself. 

“And, Miss Ahlice, I shall fight wit’ 
him and I shall lick him—the spirits said 
so, because I am the most savage boy in 
the world, like the Wittelants and Rob- 
elson Crusoe, and always he will be 
afraid of me and follow me around like 
Friday.” 

“Why, Llad,” I cried, disturbed; 
“little boys are not to be fought with, 
and you mustn’t be so savage; you're 
not going to fight with him; you are go- 
ing to play with him and be good to 
him.” 

“Miss Ahlice,” he cried, passionately, 
“T will not do dose t’ings you say. I 
am savage, and I will show dat boy how 
savage I am, and you shall not tell me 
I can’t, because I will!” 

Now all this had been amusing when 
we two were all alone in a big world, but 
with the coming of a new boy, a shy, 
timid, helpless little boy, matters needed 
adjustment. I spoke sternly for the 
first time. 

“Llad,” I said, “‘has your father ever 
beaten you, with a stick?” 

His eyes took on a look of intelligence. 

“Wit’ a club, Miss Ahlice,” he in- 
formed me. “So tick.” He indicated 
the circumference of his small fist. “I 
could not walk for four days.” 

“Well,” my heart stood still, but I 
spoke fatefully; “if you lick this new 
boy, I shall cut a willow this thick, and 
I shall beat you, exactly as your father 
did.” 

““No, Miss Ahlice”’—his voice was in- 
credulous but a bit tremulous—“‘ you 
cannot do dat; you are a woman, and 
women do not beat men.” 

“But I am more than a woman,” I 
informed him. “I am a teacher, and 
teachers do beat little boys.” 

“But IT can lick him anyway,” he mur- 
mured, not for my ears, as he turned 
away. 

The homesteaders came, and I must 
say I did not welcome them. I had 
grown used to my wild little boy and 
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our wild ways together, and I am ever 
chary of innovations. 

But my heart went out to the new 
boy when he stepped timidly into th. 
schoolhouse, so like a tramp pup that 
has been beaten about from one inhwos 
pitable doorway to the next. 

“You can come and sit by me,” I told 
him when I took out the book for 
“Literature.” 

“Dat is my place!” Llad cried, an 
grily, and he slid into the seat beside ine 

“But, Llad, there are two sides of me,” 
I assured him, and I drew the other boy 
to me. 

His little form was inflexible as wood, 
as if it had never known the circumam- 
bience of a friendly arm, but Llad snug- 
gled down and glared triumphantly at 
his rival. 

When “ Literature’ 
announced: 

**Now, Miss Ahlice, we will have nod- 
ding but jog’fy to-day,” and master- 
fully drew out the chart. 

He would not allow the new boy to 
belong to the same classes with him, but 
this was just as fortunate, because the 
waif was much farther advanced. 

He glowered at me when I sat by the 
new boy to help him with his lessons. 

**Miss Ahlice,” he said, “‘Fredt can- 
not go wit’ us to dose islands because lhe 
is not savage enough. Only when a boy 
is very savage can he go to dose places.” 

“Llad,” I held up a warning fore 
finger: ‘* Three, Seven, Seventy-seven!” 

He was crushed. 

Llad did not invite me to come out 
and play with him at recess, as usual] 
From the window I could see him cir- 
cling about the new boy, in earnest dis- 
cussion of something. So the next day 
and the next. On the fourth day they 
went down out of the school yard to the 
willows by the river. I waited in vain 
for them to return. I rang the bel! 
violently twice, then I sat down quietly 
with my tatting to wait. There was no 
reason for disturbing them. Presently, 


’ 


was done, Llad 


as I expected, they returned, Llad strid- 
ing virtuously to the fore, the new boy 
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slinking guiltily in the rear.  Llad 
marched up to my desk. 


“Miss Ahlice,” he declaimed, ‘‘you 
will please to beat Fredt. He took me 
down to the river, Miss Ahlice, and, 
Miss Ahlice, he has licked me.” 

I bent a judicious eye on the culprit. 
He advanced shrinkingly, but with a 
dogged defiance that could not but ap- 
peal. If he was to die, he would at least 
die with his boots on. 

“Well, he had it comin’,” he spoke 
rapidly and desperately. “I wasn’t go- 
ing to fight; I ain’t ever going to, but 
ever’where I go they try to lick me, and 
I don’t get no peace till Ido it. He said 
le was the most savage boy in the 
world, and he don’t know nothin’. I 
just hit out at him easy, like that—well, 
what d’ye know about that! He went 
down again, I knocked him down six 
times, and still he don’t know nothin’, 
went down this makes seven times, just 
like that—” 

“Fred! I don’t care to see how many 
times he went down. Now don’t hit 
him again.” 

Fred put his hands behind him, and 
went on rapidly, 

“Well, kin I help it if he don’t know 
nothin’? Never saw a street car, never 
saw a movin’ pitcher, never saw an ot- 
tvmobile; talks about Commideors, and 
prospectin’ and horse-wranglin’ and 
silly ghosts in trees! Shucks!” 

I have never heard an innocent word 
express so much profanity as did that 
one. 

Having finished his oration, Fred’s 
courage deserted him, and he stood 
trembling before the throne of awful 
justice. 

“Miss Ahlice, you hear him,” said 
Llad, indignantly. “He says dose t’ings, 
and den he hits me.” 

“And did you hit him?” T asked. 

“No, Miss Ahlice, when I would hit 
him he would not be dere.” 

“T don’t believe I said I would beat 
him,” I mused. “I think it was you I 

was going to beat if you licked him. I 
didn’t suppose he could do it. He must 
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be a wonderful fighter. People who have 
seen street cars and automobiles and 
moving pictures know so many things 
that we don’t. Probably, he could even 
teach other people to fight like that. 
And if I should let you fight, but I won't, 
he could teach you everything he knows, 
and you would really be the most sav- 
age boy in the world, instead of only 
thinking you are.” 

I looked slowly at the new boy. A 
wondering light dawned in his eyes, and 
a shy grin spread over his face. But 
Llad’s eyes were snapping. 

He will not say dose t’ings any more, 
now, maybe,” he said, craftily. 

From then on, [ had lost my little boy. 

On Sunday he announced, loftily: 

“Ned, vou will show Miss Ahlice dose 
fishing places to-day. I cannot go wit’, 
because I got to see Fredt.” 

Every recess and noon hour he was 
down by the river among the willows, 
coming back to the schoolhouse with a 
guilty but triumphant look in his eyes. 

Fred regarded me with the shy ador- 
ation of the tramp pup that has at last 
felt a caress, and bis once resistant little 
form gradually relaxed in peace and 
harmony. 

“Miss Ahlice,”’ said Llad, “TI will now 
read about ‘I see de baby,’ and ‘James 
can run’; because Fredt he has read all 
dose books, but I can read dem more 
better.” 

He forsook the painting of red trees 
and purple cows when Fred laughed at 
them; he no longer sang about the 
Northern Lights when he thought he was 
alone. He talked to me only when we 
rode down to school alone in the morn- 
ings; at other times he listened rever- 
ently to the all-wise Boy, and in his reti- 
cence there was a mystery that fasci- 
nated me more than all his former 
volubility. 

The end of the precious summer sea- 
son came, and one day he burst into my 
presence with his perfect confidence, fol- 
lowed by his timorous leader. 

**Miss Ahlice,” he cried magnificently, 
“vou can now beat me, Miss Ahlice. 
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For I have fought wit’ Fredt, and, Miss 
Ahlice, I have licked him!” 

“Oh savagest of boys!” I cried. 

**You don’t need to lick him,” volun- 
teered Fred, “because I don’t care, we 
ain’t mad. I taught him how, and now 
he kin do it—sometimes. He ain’t such 
a bad kid when he got some teachin’. 
We ain’t going to fight no more, now, 
but if you want to beat us, you kin.” 

“Not till the next time,” I said, judi- 
ciously. ‘You are both even now; but 
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the next time there’s no telling what |’|| 
do!” 

The boys turned away with their arm. 
over each other’s shoulders. The crime 
was judged. 

“Lad,” I called. 

He turned. 

“Did the spirits in the trees tell you 
to do this?” 

He looked at me blankly. 

“What spirits?” he asked. 
trees?” 


“What 


The Album 


BY ANNE GOODWIN WINSLOW 


S it because we had to have the sun 
To take them that they look 


So happy every one? 
The book 


“ 


Has only light and laughter; you would say 


There was no day 
Of rain or tears 


Through all those pictured years. 


And were we out of doors as much as these 


Insistent glimpses show? 


It seems as if we never had to go 


Inside the house at all, 


But, scorning roof and wall, 
Just pitched our lives beneath the blesséd trees. 


The chronicle that memory keeps , 
Of what befell 

In those same days, 
Would sometimes lead us back by shadowed ways 
Where sorrow sleeps; 
This little book is wiser and its pages tell 
How all was well. 
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The Fountain 


BY HARRISON RHODES 


HE soft spring air that seemed to 

her, just from the North, like the 
breath of summer, stole idly in between 
the curtains. It came from the pine 
woods and, as it drifted back toward the 
sea, it caught up the perfumes of the 
river orange groves and the odors of all 
the roses of the gardens that lay around 
the great hotel. From below came a 
murmur of occasional voices, and now 
and then the whir of a wheel chair in the 
night, like the hum of a great soft moth 
that had been drawn by the sparkle of 
lights. 

It was half past eight, already time 
for the dinner at the Club, and for at 
least ten minutes she had been ready, as 
ready as Seraphine could make her. The 
room was in a kind of pink dusk, lit 
only by the heavily shaded light which 
threw all its illumination down upon the 
dressing table and the mirror and the 
woman who sat a-glitter there, regarding 
the image in the glass. 

“Should I laugh or cry, Seraphine?”’ 
she had asked her maid. 

“Why do either?” asked the rather 
grim Frenchwoman. And then almost 
grudgingly, 

“Madame may reassure herself, she is 
always belle femme.” 

“Not what I was twenty years ago!” 

“Ah, no! Thank God,” had been the 
answer. “For me,” she proceeded in 
that agreeable and philosophic way of 
foreigners, “the beauty of young girls is 
not wholly satisfactory. It lacks dis- 
tinction. They are like unripe fruit.” 

“Ah,” retorted her mistress, “you 
have the prejudices of your trade! 
Twenty years ago God made me, now 
you do. I admit,” and she smiled—it 
had been for years a famous smile—“ yes, 


I must admit there is a finish now. Per- 
haps a certain charm. Who knows?” 

She rose and made a smiling half 
ironic bow to the glass as she turned to 
put on the pink cloak that was held 
ready for her. 

“On the whole, you are an encourage- 
ment, Seraphine. If it were not an in- 
discretion I should tell you why to-night 
I particularly desire not to fail in my 
effect. But I am never indiscreet, am 
| aoe 

A certain grim humor lit up the maid’s 
face. 

“Not so indiscreet that I can catch 
Madame at it,”” she answered. 

It is perhaps a little unconventional, 
this conversation, but not exactly what 
for the purposes of our story might be 
termed evidential. Yet it was all that 
Mrs. Veerey’s Seraphine had to report 
the next day. Her mistress had come in 
early the night before, in a silent mood. 
She often had them, indeed, they had 
been more frequent of late. 

She had merely said that she wanted 
to be “unhooked”—isn’t that what 
they want to be?—and left alone. And 
then when the maid had gone in at nine 
the next morning there was no one there, 
that was all. 

By six that evening, Seraphine was 
genuinely uneasy, and the matter might 
easily have become the spring sensation 
of Palm Beach had not the telegram 
come by half past. It had been sent 
from Fort Gray, on the northern road. 

“Pay the hill—you usually have 
money,” it read. “‘And then go back to 
New York and don’t make a fool of your- 
self. I am quite all right.” 

It was signed Stella Veerey. This was 
in early March. And not till late in 
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April did she appear in New York. This 
leaves a gap in her history. Since I can 
fill it probably better than Seraphine, or 
her banker, I will. A good deal she her- 
self told me one evening at Cannes, three 
vears later, because, so she alleged, the 
breeze smelled soft and fragrant as it 
does nights in Florida. And I have 
since then myself been to Lion Springs 
out of mere curiosity, I suppose, and 
seen old Hunt and his wife and young 
Leroy. I have seen the blue water bub- 
ble up into that giant cup forever brim- 
ming. I have guessed at things, that is 
about all. 

She was radiant at Cannes; happy, 
thank God! Will it make things more 
comprehensible if I admit at once that 
I have always been a little in love 
with her myself since she was Stella 
Lanniére of West Twelfth Street in New 
York? 

“You're happy, Stella, aren’t you?” 
I asked her again that night on the 
terrace of the old Hotel des Iles Bri- 
tanniques. 

* Yes,” she smiled slowly—the famous 
smile. 

“And you've found the secret of eter- 
nal youth.” 

“Go along with you, Don,” she pro- 
tested. “I’m only forty—and a little 
more—after all.” 

“You look like Stella Lanniére of 
West Twelfth Street.” 

She put her hand on mine an instant. 

“The magic’s in your eyes, Donald, 
and in the dim light.” 

Magic there was, I swear she looked 
to me younger than she had ten years 
earlier. I told her so. I believe you 
may as well tell a woman a pretty thing 
if vou have managed to think it. 

* Younger!”’ she murmured. “I won- 
der if I am.” 

She suddenly took her handkerchief 
and scoured her lovely cheek. 

“You see it doesn’t come off a bit. 
And my hair just won't turn gray, even 
now when they say it’s so fashionable in 
Paris.” 

“You see,” [said lightly. ‘* You have 


drunk of the fountain. Where did you 
find it?” 

She looked at me with those wonder- 
ful eyes and was quite silent for what 
seemed oh so long before she spoke. She 
had the most lovely slowness at times. 
How shall I put it? Her smile and her 
beauty perfumed the pauses. 

“Where did I find it?”’ she repeated 
after me. “In Florida, Don. Where 
else should it flow?” 

She rose and went over to the ter- 
race's edge. 

“Roses and orange bloom,” she said 
without turning back to me, “but there’s 
not the scent of pines. Oh, dear God!” 
she went on, and as she came back to 
me she was smiling through tears, “I 
pray that everyone who drank with me 
of that same fountain is happy, too, as 
I am.” 

“You hint at romance and a story, 
Stella dear. Will you let the night woo 
you to confidences?” 


she said, “that neither 
you nor anyone else guessed why I came 
to Palm Beach that spring, that odd 
spring.” 

“No, not especially .. . 
vaguely. 

“T came because after twenty years I 
wanted to marry Harry Littleton. Yet 
I went away the morning after I arrived, 
having exchanged scarcely two words 
with him. And, mind you, I had not 
seen him for twenty years.” 

“Running away wasn’t like you, 
Stella.” 

“Wasn't it? Well, and thank God, I 
did. You remember twenty years be- 
fore that, Donald?” 

“In West Twelfth. When the town’s 
reigning beauty . . .” 

“Little old New York! Think of it’s 
being provincial enough to have a 
‘reigning beauty.’ But I—well I almost 
was, wasn’t I? Ah, how nice it is to 


“T suppose,” 


” 


I began 


have known you so long, Donald!” 
“Are you trying to put me off the 
story?” I asked severely. 
“No,” she answered. “Only that it’s 

















pleasant for a moment to think of those 
days. And it’s there that the story be- 
gins. You remember 1900?” 

“Yes, and that you were the bright 
morning star that brought in the new 
century. Ah, you were beautiful, my 
dear! And wasn’t it amazing how the 
moment they found you you were a 
‘craze’? The old ladies, too! How they 
all crowded into that funny little old 
house of yours!” 

“T don’t suppose they ever guessed 
how much of the housework mother and 
I did. Not,” she went on characteris- 
tically, “that I ever especially tried to 
conceal it. I wasn’t afraid in those days. 
I believed in my star.” 

“And then in 1900 you broke all our 
hearts by marrying Sam Veerey.” 

“T only thought,” she murmured 
softly, “that I was breaking my own.” 


“Tt is very simple,” she said. “When 
I met Harry Littleton I was already en- 
gaged to Sam, and it seemed to me hon- 
orable to keep my word. Sam hadn’t 
changed. He still loved me.” 

‘He seemed to make you happy.” 

“He always tried to, till the end,” she 
answered, smiling. 

“And ke never knew—?’ 

“That all through those years I was 
still in love with Harry? No, thank the 
Lord, he never knew. Harry went 
away, into the diplomatic service, and I 
never saw him again. I arranged that. 
Of course, Sam and I were abroad, an 
infinity of times. But I managed. I 
won't ask you to believe absurdities. I 
didn’t think of Harry Littleton every 
moment. There were weeks, I dare say 
months—I had a rather splendid life, 
yes, glittering, Don. Money and good 
health and worldly things and friends 
and quite the kindest husband in the 
world. Oh no, of course, I forgot my 
early love often enough. But the mem- 
ory was always there. And I knew all 
along that I'd missed romance. Perhaps 
that’s not a very dreadful thing; lots of 
women do. And I think if I'd had chil- 
dren—but there, I didn’t. I expect if I'd 
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had to, I could have met Harry Littleton 
calmly enough. But I didn’t. And the 
longer I put the meeting off the more 
almost superstitious I became about it. 
So I went on contriving that it should 
never happen. And then Sam died.” 

“Harry Littleton had never married. 
Had you never written?” I asked. 

“No. We just seemed to forget each 
other. And when Sam was gone I went 
on just the same for two years until sud- 
denly I learned that Harry was coming 
back, from Peking, and at first the old 
habit of avoiding him was strong. When 
he was to arrive in New York I went up 
to Montreal—to stay with the Stone 
Illingmores. Then somehow I suddenly 
waked from the kind of lethargy I'd 
been in, and I knew that if by any 
miracle he’d kept on caring—well, I 
came back to town and collected some 
clothes. Yes, colors, at least faint ones 
now. He'd gone South, and I started 
for Palm Beach brazenly. Oh, I had no 
shame, once I’d made up my mind! 1] 
wanted to put things to the test. The 
test was quick enough.” 

Even now, in her happiness and her 
triumph, she turned a little wan at the 
memory. Her smile was a trifle tremu- 
lous and teary. 

“IT was dining with Lilly Whiteside 
the first night, and I knew he was to be 
there, though I'd expressly told Lilly 
that afternoon that I’d rather not have 
him take me in. I had a feeling that 
ghosts from twenty years ago should 
first grow used to the look of each other. 
Oh, I had an instinct I suppose. Sub- 
conscious things, you know, Don. I re- 
member that as I went across to the club 
I thought my cloak was too thin. And 
it was a hot night. Premonitions, I 
think. I had stared myself almost out 
of countenance in the glass in the hotel 
bedroom. And yet as I went across the 
room that night I still believed in my 
star.” 

“Don’t I remember that night!” I 
could not keep from breaking in. “ You 
were beautiful!” 

“And yet as I looked after twenty 
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years into Harry’s eyes I saw that I was 
old.” 

“Couldn't you see him?” I retorted 
half angrily. ‘‘Didn’t you see that he 
was old?” 

“Ah, Donald dear.” She put a fan 
lightly upon my arm. ‘Centuries 
ago women learned to forgive that in 
men.” 


**Shall we never learn?”’ Lasked. And 
she smiled. 
“Oh, yes,” she answered. ‘You'll 


learn. That's the secret,” she finished 
enigmatically so I thought then. 
“'That’s about all there is to tell, Don. 
Two words before dinner, and when the 
men came out after it ['d gone. I'll 
spare you emotions and introspection. 
I think they’re boring. It was a new 
world and I had to face it—alone. I 
remember I said a prayer that night that 
I might have back my lost youth. And 
then like a child I ran to the mirror and 
looked again. I looked much the same. 
And I saw it wasn’t to be done that way. 
I cried for a while, rather bitterly. Then 
I was calm enough. I took an inventory 
—isn’t that what they say?—and I 
couldn’t see that at the moment there 
was much I wanted in life as I'd been 
living it. Oh, no, Donald, I didn’t think 
of suicide or anything like that. I just 
longed to be out of it all for a while. 
Toward three or four in the morning I 
sat for a long time at my window. It 
faced west, and against the horizon I 
could see the dark line of thick woods— 
the wilderness, the place one could be 
lost in. What was all this settlement of 
hotels and villas and clubs? Just a tiny 
camp on the edge of the unknown. I 
am not what you'd call an eccentric 
woman, should you say, Donald?” 
“Ah, well,” I protested, “‘as to that I 
shouldn't want to go on record!” 
“Then you're no good to me. I must 
draw a picture of my own character my- 
self. Iam merely a woman of some de- 
cision. I got up early and went over to 
the little town, to an automobile agency, 
and I bought something, paying cash for 
it and drove it out upon the road and 
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started out, a tin-can tourist, to see the 
world!” 


From now on | must in part recon- 
struct for her, abridge and supply, both. 

There was breakfast at a lunch counter; 
life with a vengeance, so she thought. 
But her appetite astonished her, and by 
the mercy of Heaven the coffee was 
excellent. 

She flipped a coin, head was for the 
north. 

At Eau Verte a ridiculous general 
store caught her eye. She bought some 
canned things and some cooking uten- 
sils. Quite as an impromptu, she an- 
nounced that she was a camper. There 
were some dresses, no, not calico, that 
scarcely exists now they say—but ging- 
ham. And cotton stockings. All this 
was packed in a fresh yellow suit case. 
She arrived at Fort Gray (where she 
sent the telegram to the distraught 
Seraphine), looking very trim and met- 
ropolitan, quite different from what she 
did the next morning. She stayed at the 
second hotel. It was of an advanced 
simplicity. Yet pretty clean. And 
oddly enough, it carried her back to the 
West Twelfth Street of her youth, which 
was, of course, luxury compared to this 
and yet simplicity compared tothe luxury 
she had since known. When morning 
came she found that, although it was un- 
necessary, she really wanted to make her 
bed. The night before she had turned 
it down for herself; it adds to the picture 
of her that this was an event. After sup- 
per she had strolled out and bought at 
the drug store a box of whitening for her 
buckskin shoes. And as she used it on 
her footgear before she went to bed, she 
thought, for the first time perhaps in 
months, of her mother. The connection 
is clear enough, it must have been by 
such frugal means and humble works 
that the ladies Lanniére presented a 
proud unblemished front to the world. 
Oh, youth that was gone and fair milk- 
white boots of other days! They bought 
them, the boots, cheaply, in Sixth 


Avenue near Tenth, in Simmons’ shop, 
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unknown to the proud world of fashion 
into which her beauty had precipitated 
Stella. She cried herself gently to sleep, 
yet it is quite plain that she was not 


wholly unhappy. She had been un- 
happy, that was all, in what already 
seemed to her an old distant half- 
forgotten world. 

This is a small miracle. Later it 
would have been easier to understand, 
when she had come under the spring- 
time spell that lurks in the half-tropic 
recesses of the Floridian land. When 
the April wind rustled in the palmetto 


tops and mocking birds sang passion- 
Vou. CXLVII No 


878.—28 


MADE ME, NOW YOU Do.” 


ately to the moon and the ceaseless flow 
of that great blue spring gurgled and 
splashed in the sluices that carried it 
away under the green dike to the rush- 
ing little river which had its source 
there, then indeed it is small wonder 
that New York and Europe became to 
her merely the phantasmagoria of a half- 
remembered dream. But, at the very 
beginning, the total change which her 
quick decision brought into her life made 
it seem as if quite simply she had stepped 
through a door and escaped. 

Yes, escaped, that was the word. The 
wound still burned in her heart, the de- 
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struction of her hopes still gave her pain. 
But here at least no one knew or cared 
whether she was young or old, beautiful 
or plain, loved or unloved, whether she 
was the famous Mrs. Veerey or, if she 
liked, a middle-aged Mrs. Snooks, who 
was a fair camp cook. 

Was she still a fair cook? She deter- 
mined to put the matter to the test. 
She remembered that in Twelfth Street, 
as she and her mother sat one day con- 
templating Stella’s trousseau, she had 
laughingly asked the older woman if now 
that her daughter was marrying Sam 
Veerey she didn’t think all the lessons 
over the hot kitchen fire wasted. And 
she remembered how her mother had 
smilingly protested that no woman 
could say when she might not need to 
cook. 

There was a green patch of turf under 
a vividly green water oak by the road- 
side which she chose for lunch. And 
lunch, mostly from the Sunrise Grocer- 
teria at Eau Verte, promised famously 
until the successive overwhelming dis- 
coveries that she had no matches and 
no can opener. Still the sun twinkled 
in the oak leaves and there was not much 
to do except to sit down and laugh. But 
suddenly a comic hunger like death 
gripped her, and she went over to the 
road to hail and borrow from a passing 
car. With a laugh, she let three or four 
great machines thunder by. Who was 
she that she should beg aid of anything 
but her modest fellow-Ford? 

No one can sit long by any wayside 
anywhere in the world without one of 
the world’s conquerors clattering cheer- 
fully along. This one contained a family 
party of four and an abominable yet 
Also the 
Good gracious, of 
course they would light her fire and open 
her cans for her! They only asked to do 
more. ‘They were from Nebraska, a 
father and mother, son and daughter-in- 
law on the way back to get the spring 
planting done on the farm—all that way 
in the tin car over, they admitted, such 
roads! 


comic collection of baggage. 


most ready kindness. 


Stella perceived as she undid her pa 
ages that she had bought recklessly 
canned baked beans at Eau Verte 
decided it was the moment to give 
party. It had almost always in the ¢ 
past been the moment for her to give 
party, why should a good custom not |e 
carried over into an equally gay 1 
world? 

The invitation was accepted— had tio} 
her invitations always been accepte: 
with alacrity? But had her guests oftey 
contributed so generously to the party’ 
And such pie? Had they ever been able 
to initiate their hostess into such fa 
cinating mysteries as, for example, pow 
dered whole milk? And does not pow 
dered milk open to any woman new ani 
dazzling avenues toward felicity? Noy 
elties seemed to tumble helter-skelte: 
into her lap from the blue cloudless 
Floridian sky. Her charm had had its 
full effect upon her casually acquired 
friends—she saw cheerfully that she 
might if she chose make a new social 
career within a hundred miles of Omaha 
And that night at the little hotel at 
Seminole River Harbor it was mon- 
strous and incredible how soundly and 
how dreamlessly she slept. 

There is a longish chapter which might 
be told of such incidents along the high 
road. I need not chronicle them. Each 
one of us could perhaps duplicate them 
from his own wayfaring experiences 
They were small, unimportant, though 
like small unimportant bricks, they 
built a wall behind her. Can this proc- 
ess and the slow cutting off of her view 
upon her past not be just hinted at? 
The splendid career of Mrs. Sam Veerey 
grew misty. Yes, she knew she would 
go back to it. But not now, not yet 
Her mind fled more easily to the earlier 
Twelfth Street time, to the girl who was 
Stella Lanniére, poor but beautiful. 


whose career had culminated so long ago 
on the day when in queer little old New 
York she met Harry Littleton and knew 
that she had lost him. 

Yet while I philosophize and in im 
agination follow her car along the main 
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ad, off inland in the forest the great 
ring is forever flowing which is our 
iry’s goal, forever pouring forth its 
ie flood for him or her who will to 
irink of. Who shall say what brims 
ithin the battered tin cup that hangs 
mn the rotting stake at the pool's edge? 
At Slade’s she turned west, in the 


early morning of the third day. The 


main route is to the north, while to the 
left begins a white 
shell road, smooth 
enough but little 
used indeed 
through the cen- 
ter a green line of 
rasses proclaims 
ita mere byway. 
It caught her eye 
as she drove 
slowly along, and 
without a second 
thought she 
turned into tt. 
Pure chance, 
vas it not?) Ina 
life very consider- 
ably devoted to 
the study of that 
sex [ have en- 
countered very 
few evidences of 
the famous “*wom- 
an’s instinet.” 
Yet sometimes I 
wonder if this in- 
deed were not an 
instance of it. 
Why should an 


obscure grass- 


“WANT 


vrown road lead- 
ing off toward the lonely flat woods make 
a sudden imperious call upon Stella? It 
is true that she had the curiosity to halt 
and read the almost obliterated letter- 
ing on the rickety sign post, but “To 
Cristobal and Lion Springs” meant 
nothing to her, as little as it indeed 
would mean to most Floridian travelers. 
This was a plunge into the true Florida. 
For miles she crossed the flat lands. She 
met during the morning two cars, the 
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occupants of which looked at her oddly, 
she thought. In the marshes blue herons 
waded. It was indeed a sunlit solitude. 
Yet here in loveliness the spring was 
coming. The cypress boughs were hung 
with a delicate green fringe of new 
needles. On the brown grass tiny deli 
cate flowers were springing. The sky 
was swept clean by the east wind and 
occasionally on a bit of scrub a_ bird 
perched and sang. 
Once she went by 
a turpentine camp 
with a group of 
negro cabins hud 
dled about it, and 
sped up her car. 
So into Cristobal, 
not the romantic 
half-Spanish ham- 
let its name had 
conjured up. In- 
stead desolation 
five or six houses 
and a pitiful-look- 
ing store. 

But she found 
that the one house 
showing any paint 
would give her a 
room for the 
night. 

There were pork 
chops for supper 
and very bad po- 
tatoes and not 
much — hospitable 


friendliness. <A 
A LIFT?” glum husband, ob- 


viously ill at ease, 

and an oldish sal- 
low-faced wife so deaf as to be safely 
removed from the temptation to con- 
versation. 

“Where you bound for?” asked the 
man after long silent pulls at his eve- 
ning pipe. 

“Oh, Lion Springs,” answered Stella, 
because she must say something. 

Got friends there?” 

“Yes. I hope so.” 


And so it was settled for the Springs. 
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By chance rather than fate, we may still 
suppose, if we like. 

She went upstairs early, with a som- 
berer mood upon her than before. Be- 
cause of it perhaps she put the kerosene 
lamp down by the bureau—there was, 
oddly enough, a fairly good mirror, and 
slowly seated herself before it. She took 
from the yellow suit case a light-blue 
celluloid comb, the loot of Eau Verte, 
and let down her hair. Less than a week 
ago the night wind had stolen through 
pink silk curtains, and Stella had looked 
upon the picture of the famous and beau- 
tiful Mrs. Veerey. Now not quite that. 
Neither Fort Gray nor Eau Verte had, 
of course, been able to furnish the accus- 
tomed aids to beauty, such as could 
please a fastidious cosmopolite, though 
indeed it was astonishing how much use 
the unspoiled inhabitants of Arcadia 
seemed to find for highly scented orange 
talcum powder and cheap Parisian rouge. 
She told herself that the last few days’ 
light coat of tan hid the lack of care to 
her complexion. But the truth was 
there—the flowerlike look had gone. 
The carefully drawn image of youth had 
departed. 

“Tf it had been my mirror,” she told 
me, “IT should have smashed it then and 
there. As it was,” and she laughed, “I 
merely made a vow, that until I should 
come back to the world I would not look 
at myself in a glass again. If you wash 
your face with soap and water—I hadn't 
for years, you know—you can do it in 
the dark. And,” she continued with the 
odd wholesome practicality which was 
mingled in her extreme romance, “if 
your hair curls naturally and you do it 
in a plain knot in the back nothing mat- 
ters, except that I should think it was 
damned unbecoming.” 

“Perhaps it wasn’t, Stella,” 
gested softly. 

“What do vou mean, Don? 
never looked in a glass!” 


I sug- 
I swear I 
Beyond Cristobal the country breaks 


into little hills, like the smallest dancing 
waves upon water stirred by a light 
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breeze. ‘There are occasional groves 
orange and blue pools magnificent 
called lakes are scattered lavishly | 
tween. This is comparative civilizati: 
and at Peeksville, which she was 
learn later was her shopping cent 
there are a railroad station and a stor 
Here she took in gasoline. Beyond the; 
the road is quite unspeakable. It leads 
first over higher barren land with a thin 
growth of yellowish-green * black-jack” 
oak, and then slides down again into 
tangled jungle and swamp which hint at 
the not remote great river of St. Joh 

About a mile from the Spring she say 
ahead of her a man on the road, going 
her way, and limping ever so slightly 
It was Le Roy. 

“Want a lift?” she asked. 

He twisted his mouth into a smile as 
he answered. 

“They say it’s good for me to walk, 
but thank you, lady, I'll break the rule 
this time. Any stranger going to Lion 
is too good to be missed.” 

“Am [a fool to be going there?” she 
asked, with her directness which was so 
much of her charm. 

“IT wouldn’t want to say,” he an 
swered, and the twisted smile broad 
ened. He was probably forgetting the 
pain in his leg. “One thing’s sure. Not 
many, fools or otherwise, come here.” 

“Then I'll stay.” 

“*T dunno where!” he answered. 


She did not know where either, when 
she saw the tiny settlement at the 
springs. Lion flows in a cup ringed 
about by the green forest, flows in such 
incredible volume that below the dam it 
forms, from its own waters only, a deep, 
strong stream which enters the sleepy 
brown flood of the St. John’s a few miles 
away. Round the spring it is evident 
that there was once some attempt to use 
its forces, there is an old mill already 
ruinous and a huge water wheel disused 
and rotting. <A tiny clearing, a littl 
way up the hill with a small orange 


grove struggling in the sand. Beyond, 


three small cabins with discouraged gar- 
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ms and an old-fashioned Floridian 
ouse, picturesque with a gallery and 
ray with the softness of wood that has 
ever been painted, sits nearer the white- 
shell strand of the great spring. This 
ad a little furniture in it—it had been 
losed for years. A cot bed and a small 
il stove were really all it needed, and 
these and a little more were added after 
in amazed owner at Peeksville took 
\Irs. Veerey’s offer to become its tenant. 
She would, of course, have bought the 
house if necessary. 

There was Fanny, a well-seasoned old 
colored woman who appeared some- 
when she felt “up to it.” But 
it is literally true that Stella often did 
most of the work. She even helped fill 


times 





her own larder. For from a_flat-bot 
tomed red rowboat that lav below the 
dam she caught fish in the blue outlet 
stream and sometimes drifted down to 
the great brown river. In piscatorial art 
she was Le Roy’s rival, but she had 
more time than he. For he was old 
Professor Hunt’s one patient, and daily 
he took mud baths for his rheumatism 
under the latter’s direction in a back- 
water down nearly where Lion Creek 
enters the St. John’s. 

“Tt doesn’t make me any worse and 
it does the Professor a lot of good. I 
heard of him from a man at my hotel 
over on the West Coast. I was sent 
down for the climate, you know. I 
think the truth is that everybody got 


err 


FROM A FLAT-BOTTOMED ROWBOAT SHE CAUGHT FISH FROM THE BLUE OUTLET STREAM 
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tired of me whining around about my 
But Pd 
I'd got tired of doctors 
Lord, I'd got tired of every- 


bad leg so they shipped me. 
got tired, too. 
anvhow. 
thing.” 

“So had I,” Stella had half whispered 
in return, and she and Le Roy became 
friends over those speeches perhaps. 

* But will get 
softly. 


I LueSS SO. 


you well,” she said 
If anything can make me 
all right, I guess our spring can.” 

They were standing by its edge, and 
as he spoke he vave the pool where the 
water forever bubbled at its center a 
long look. Stella at his side knew he 
had almost forgotten her presence. * 

“You get fond of it 
ventured half shyly. 

There were white snail shells and mus- 
sel shells, too, iridescent and shining in 
the sun, and long gray-green strands of 
water growth streamed in the current 
from the piling of the old diving pier, 
and forever the water bubbled up in the 
center. The proof of his cure would be, 
so Le Roy said, when he could swim out 
to the spring’s heart and lie there in the 
sun while the water gushed beneath and 
cradled him. 

“The  Professor’s daft. about the 
spring,” he told Stella. “‘He says that 
if the old Spaniards had ever found our 
spring they could have stopped looking 
for that magic fountain of theirs.” 

He doesn’t think—?” she began. 

Young Le Roy laughed. Was he not 
a modern disillusioned person? 

‘I guess every spring in Florida tells 
that story to the tourists. 


somehow,” he 


Professor and 
Mrs. Hunt have been here almost twenty 
vears and there isn’t much youth about 
them, is there?” 


I see that IT am not managing my 
story quite as I should. I must go back 
to that afternoon when Stella first drove 
her tin car down to the blue waters’ 


edge. The sunshine slanted upon a big 
oak tree which overhung the pool. 


There on the little white beach an old 
woman knelt on a board and rinsed a 
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well-soaped undershirt in the cryst: 
flood. So country women all throug 
the south of Europe, but here in Ameri 
it was a small oddity. 

“Do you always wash that way? 
asked Stella with the kind of facile com 
radeship one might extend to any peas 
ant laundress by the side of a Frenc| 
or Italian stream. 

“No, not always,” the old creatur 
answered with the smallest gavest laugh 
“But I like to, sometimes, just to re 
mind me of places I saw when we wer 
young. I remember once my husband 
and I saw a peasant woman washing 1 
the little stream that runs away from 
Petrarch’s Fountain of Vaucluse in Pro 
vence. I like to think of that, too.” 

It was Ma Hunt, to fall into the par 
lance of the springs. 

Stella says she saw at once that this 
was the way to grow old, if you must. 

Hunt—he was Le Roy’s mud-bath 
maniac, you will remember— had taught 
Greek and Latin in a small fresh-water 
university, in a minor Ohio town. His 
health had given away, and he had been 
“all crippled up” with rheumatism. 

“Ah, but that wasn’t all,” Professor 
Hunt would interrupt his wife if it were 
she who had started to tell the story 
“T wasn’t much good at teaching. | 
dreamed too much. And it was too 
pleasant playing about the world with 
Amy here. I don’t think they were very 
sorry when I resigned. My goodness, 
Amy, they didn’t protest very hard! | 
suppose if we'd have had a little more 
money we'd have gone abroad to live. 
As it was, we only ventured as far as 
Florida that first winter, where I'd be 
in easy striking distance of my brother 
in Iowa if I had to borrow money. And 
here we've stuck. There’s a fortune in 
the mud baths. Perhaps Le Roy will 
make it when I’ve got him thoroughly 
untied. I don’t feel somehow that Amy 


and I were ever destined to be rich.” 
“We weren't ever destined to be any- 

thing but happy, Lemuel,” she would 

“And tucked away!” 

Such was the human driftwood which 


answer. 
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the currents of life had swirled into this 
vreen corner of the world, such Stella’s 
new social environment. The story of 
ler spring would indeed be for the most 
part a chronicle of small potatoes, though 
there were certain pleasures she had 
never known before. Lemuel Hunt still 
lived mostly in books. And in the eve- 
nings they often met and he read aloud 
to them. Some of the Greek tragedies 
in translation, of course—and Theoc- 
ritus. They, too, in Arcadia! 

foward midday Stella would swim in 
he great fountain. In the clear water 
it was almost like being afloat in air. 
Giayly she would forge her way into the 
very bubbling heart of Lion and let the 
strong current carry her to the more 
peaceful shore. There in the very cen- 
ter, where no sounding line would sink, 
it seemed indeed that you were poised 
over the entrance to a deeper hidden 
world, that you hovered at some gate- 
way to the earth’s heart, to the secret 
storehouse of life’s exhaustless energy. 
She grew to understand Le Roy’s feeling 
that if ever he should be able to swim 
out to the fountain itself he would be 
cured. It was to be for him the signal 


that strength and youth had come back ~ 


to him. 

He was apt to sit, whittling and softly 
whistling, by the pool’s edge when she 
swam, and sometimes, out there in her 
crystal world, her eyes would fill with 
tears that he so young should have lost 
what she, who had only such a short time 
ago called herself old, should still have. 
Water, sun, air, the earth carpeted with 
pine needles, all seemed to lend her 






IT WAS ALMOST LIKE BEING 
AFLOAT IN THE AIR 


strength. All the four elements of the 
ancients had become her friends. 


The chronicle of small potatoes would 
be, as I said, endless. It would include, 
of course, the mishaps and the triumphs 
of the kitchen. And the making of the 
pink sunbonnet. This loomed as a large 
event in mid-April at the springs. How 
shall I make it seem important now? 
Stella took a sudden fancy for such a 
covering—she had been going bare- 
headed till then—and she insisted upon 
a sunbonnet and pink. She had an in- 
stinct for it, she alleged, she rather sus- 
pected, she asserted, that they might 
have become the mode and that they 
might be wearing them in Fifth Avenue 
and the Rue de la Paix! It turned out 
that Mrs. Hunt had a pattern. Le Roy 
and Stella motored to distant Cristobal 
for the gingham, and the ladies con- 
structed the bonnet in two days. 

She put it on for the first time up at 
the Hunts’. 

“It’s just ravishing, that’s all,” de- 
clared old Amy, and her husband 
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promptly found something to quote from 
Horace in praise of nymphs and country 
life. As for young Le Roy, he only 
looked and clapped his hands softly. 
“Go, see for yourself,” cried Mrs. 
Hunt,*there’s a mirror in the bedroom.” 
“No, no,”’ protested Stella, and she 
suddenly felt as if for an instant a cold 
wind had blown. “No. I’ve not looked 
in a glass since I came here. Oh, that’s 
the secret of youth and of happiness, 
never to see yourself as others see you!” 
And with a sudden impulse she caught 
up the new sunbonnet and ran out and 
home in the dusk. At first she locked 
herself in her room and cried softly. It 
was as if for the first time she looked 
about her and saw that she was in a 
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fool’s paradise. Then just as suddenly 
quite in the manner of sunlight after 
shower, the revelation came upon he; 
that now at last she could face the trut! 
and bear it. She would admit that 
youth had gone. She would no longe: 
dream. A settled, cheerful, middle-aged 
creature came down and fried some pork 
for supper. 


Toward eight Professor Hunt “dropped 
in.” He talked slowly, gently, monot 
onously, and his voice mingled with the 


blue waters rushing over the dam. After 


a while he said, 
“We were talking about you to-night, 


Amy and I. We hadn’t ever before 


thought somehow that you'd be going 
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away. I don’t know why that was. Of 
course, everybody does go except those 
who in a manner belong to the springs. 
I hope you know that she and I wish 
you could always stay.” 

' “Dear, dear Professor,” murmured 
Stella, her eves starry and her hands 
suddenly on his. 

“It’s a great privilege for us to have 
youth about with us.” 

“Youth,” she protested, and she 
caught back her hand. “I’ve given that 
up, forever, to-day!” 

“Tt isn’t a thing you can give up, 
dear,” he said. ‘* Why, you're not a day 
older than Amy or I. And I can’t say 
more.” 

He smiled whimsically at her. 

“And we aren’t growing old at all. We 
settled that a long time ago, I and the 
voung lady. I'll tell you a secret, too, 
you're younger than vou were when you 
came.” 

“Oh, am I?” she cried. 

“Well, aren't you?” he asked her as 
he rose to go. ‘You know what spring 
this really is, don’t you? Amy and I 
have found out.”” And he smiled at her 
almost teasingly. 

The moon was up, and in the oak tree 
some misguided mocking bird sang to it 
as if it were the sun. Was night day? 
(nd was day a mere dream? Such ques- 
tions and more she asked. And only the 
blue spring eternally bubbling from the 
earth’s heart made her any answer. She 
wandered down to its little shell beach, 
all silver now, and then suddenly Le Roy 
was by her side. 

He began much as the Professor had, 

“Mrs. Hunt has reminded me to- 
night that vou might be going away 
some day. I'd like you to know that I 
wish you could stay always.” 

“T wonder if I could—” she said 
softly. “‘“No, I suppose I can’t.” 

‘“T suppose you know I’m in love with 
you?” 

“No, I didn’t,”’ she answered gravely, 
with all of that amazing sweet slowness 
of hers. “No, I hadn’t thought of it. 
You're only a boy.” 
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“A boy, ves,” he answered, and the 
twisted smile came that she had learned 
to know meant pain, “a crippled boy 
who isn’t ever going to be much else per- 
haps unless the spring can really help.” 

“It can. It shall,” she exclaimed. 

“Anyhow, while you are here I don’t 
mind so much either way. I don’t dare 
ask you to marry me. I've nothing to 
offer you. But, oh, my God, I wish 
you'd stay.” 

The tears were brimming in his eyes, 
she could see them in the moonlight. 
She would have liked to pull his head 
down into her lap as if he had been a 
little erying child. 

‘I won't ever desert you, Le Roy,” 
she pledged. “Tl always come back 
once a year. I swear that. But you'll 
get well and you'll find some one young 
to love and marry.” 

“T’ve found some one young enough 
for me.” 

“Oh no,” she protested. “Tve lost 
my vouth.” 

“Where did you lose it?” he asked, 
laughing a little. “In the spring? Tll 
find it for you.” 

He slid down to the water's edge and 
in his two hands held up a cupful of blue 
silver. Then, ironically, he dashed it 
down. 

“You've enough youth for me.” 

And then he called her “Stella.” 


The moon had risen higher, and was 
flooding the green cup in which forever 
flowed the great spring of Lion. Again 
a bird sang. On the surface of the pool 
vou could see the bubbling of the waters. 
Her arms had been about his neck and 
her lips on his. But she pushed him 
away at last. 

“Tt is a night to go mad in, Le Roy, 
like the mocking birds and like you. I 
might go mad myself so easily.” 

She smiled at him slowly. 

“There’s magic here—I’ve known it 
from the first. Perhaps this is the leg- 
endary spring. If so, then one must lose 
one’s youth in order to find it, that’s the 
secret, Le Roy.” 
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“I thought I'd lost my life, and yet I 
found it,” he answered, “for a minute 
just new.” 

“Ah, Le Roy, dear, dear young man,” 
she broke out with, “what you've found 
by the spring’s edge is not youth but 
age, age so that you're old and J seem 
young to you.” 

“What's age,” he asked. 
mine cheap for a bit of love.” 

“Yes,”’ she cried out, “you would be 
selling it cheap. I must tell you a great 
deal more, Le Roy. Listen tome. When 
I came here it was because I'd just seen 
some one from whom I'd been away for 
twenty years, and because when I did 
see him again I knew that in his eyes I'd 
grown old and haggard. So I ran away. 
Because I'd been in love with him.” 

“Are you still in love with him?” he 
asked at last. 

**Yes, I think I am, if I don’t go mad. 
No, I mustn’t do that any more. For 
both our sakes. Yes, I’m in love with 
him still.” 

He was silent for a moment and the 
look that meant pain came into his face 
again. 

“He probably never thought any 
such thing as that vou’re old. That was 
only because you were afraid. If you 
love him, go back to him. Take youth 
from the spring. And, anyhow, you'll 
take mine.” 

“Don't say that, you mustn’t,” she 
protested. 

“Does it much matter, my youth? If 
you're happy. If only somebody’s 
happy.” 

“T'll come back, Le Roy,” she found 
herself saying. 

“Every year?” he asked. 

“Every year,” she pledged afresh. 

“All right! All right!” 

And with that he hobbled off toward 
the Hunts. 


“T'd sell 


This is partly guesswork, of course— 
she did not tell me quite all this that 
night on the terrace of the pleasant old 
hotel at Cannes. 

“I could see the spring from my bal- 
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cony, and, Donald, I watched it a good 
deal that night. I knew that I'd had 
Romance. And yet somehow I knew 
even then that only white and kindly 
magic had been in the air. Le Roy is 
married now to the Hunts’ grandniece 
Miranda. It’s all right, but Le Roy 
will call me Stella, and I’m not quite 
sure that if we went down to Lion's 
edge by moonlight I shouldn’t want to 
kiss him again. And he me. Moon- 
light, you know, Donald, and youth— 
even if we are old!” 

“You're incorrigible,” I scolded. 

“Just a young woman, that’s all,”’ she 
flashed back. She was forty-seven then. 

“But I must go on. I thought a great 
deal that night. I swore that the next 
day Id look in a mirror and not be 
afraid of whatever I might see. I would 
forget youth and Harry Littleton. 

“I was up early and wore the pink 
gingham and the sunbonnet. And I ate 
four fried eggs with bacon for breakfast. 
Gross, wasn’t it? And at about nine a 
tin car came snorting and puffing down 
the road from Peeksville and Cristobal. 
It was Harry. 

““*T’ve had the very devil of a time 
finding you, Stella,’ he began, and then 
an odd look, though not wholly un- 
pleasant, came into his eyes. ‘What 
have you been doing to yourself? Why, 
you're a good ten years younger than 
that evening at Palm Beach! And in 
that bonnet, why—why, you're Stella 
Lanniére of West Twelfth Street!’ 

“*T told him it was rest and good air 
and simple food and sleep. Harry’s a 
dear foolish thing; he believed me. |! 
hope you don’t, Don.” 

“T don’t,” I answered, quickly enough. 
“But I’m going to Lion Springs myself.” 

“T take Harry back every year. | 
tell him we’ll never grow old that way. 

“** Never for each other,’ he answers.” 

“Isn’t that the secret, Stella?” | 
asked, as her husband came along the 
terrace. 

“Part of it,” she answered. “A secret 
wouldn’t be a secret if such creatures as 
men could guess it all.” 
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Chinese Commercial Morality 


BY HENRY CROSBY EMERY, LL.D. 


The author of this article is an economist of international standing who formerly occupied the 

tir of political economy at Yale Universtiy. He served as Chairman of the United States Tariff Board 

‘om 1909 to 1913, and for some years past has represented large American financial interests in China, 
cre he has an extensive and intimate acquaintance among Chinese bankers and business men. 


F there are any two things that I have 

always resolved never to do, one is to 
make any sweeping assertion about the 
character of a whole people; the other 
is to write on any general moral theme— 
since morals are matters of specific men 
under specific conditions. And yet here 
| am apparently breaking both resolves. 
I trust there is some better reason for 
doing so than that it is ““ by request” and 
for a consideration. However, [ am 
going to make some limitations. I intend 
primarily to speak of North China, since 
[ do not yet know South China. [ am 
going to speak so far as possible of the 
sweeping characteristics of an estab- 
lished and traditional commercial class, 
not the trickeries of new and young in- 
vaders who have no code and recognize 
no tradition; and thirdly, whether it be 
the case of America or China, primarily 
of dealings among themselves rather 
than with each other! 

It seems to be a very common tradi- 
tion anywhere that it is always fair to 
cheat the foreigner. Among all nation- 
alities merchants will do abroad what 
they would not dream of doing at home. 

These limitations cannot be adhered 
to altogether, but it is under them that 
[ shall attempt to consider the main 
theme. 

There has always been a rather 
peculiar tradition in western countries as 
to a special commercial honor among 
Chinese merchants. When I was young 
there was a widespread opinion that the 
Chinese were so honest as compared 
with other Oriental nations that all 


Japanese had to employ a Chinese 
cashier to prevent defalcation. At the 
same time it was usually pointed out 
that in official life the Chinese were so 
corrupt that they had to employ for- 
eigners, especially Englishmen, to man- 
age their own Customs Service; and it 
was often supposed that the Chinese had 
themselves called in these foreigners in 
order that the government could be sure 
of receiving the revenues. This peculiar 
situation was sometimes explained by a 
theory pleasant to all people desiring to 
make broad distinctions regarding na- 
tional character as being due to the 
following facts: China, it was said, 
having always held trade in honor, and 
not having had a chivalrous knighthood 
on the one hand and a despised com- 
mercial class on the other, it was natural 
that the code of honor should be highest 
among the mercantile class, whereas 
their governments had always been cor- 
rupt. On the other hand, it was said 
that Japan had been based on the feudal- 
istic ideal, and that out of the feudal 
class had come the leading members of 
the government; that this feudal class, 
with its high code of honor, had always 
looked down on the merchant with scorn, 
and that therefore no sense of honor had 
developed in Japan’s mercantile class. 
Such an explanation was, of course, de- 
lightful as an illustration regarding the 
later results of the past forces of history 
to one who is concerning himself with 
such questions. I can well remember 
getting it off blandly to my own classes 
many years ago when I was an in- 
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structor in economics. This idea is 
possibly still current among those who 
have not examined it more carefully. In 
fact, at a certain time there may have 
been a grain of truth in the illustration, 
though, of course, we know now that the 
whole story about the Japanese being 
forced for their own protection to employ 
the honest Chinese was entirely untrue. 
We know that there have been thor- 
oughly honorable merchants in Japan 
and at times great corruption in high 
places. We also know that there have 
been some cases of highly honorable 
Chinese officials, and that there has been 
plenty of crooked work on the part of 
a certain class of Chinese merchants. So 
far as the latter goes, however, such 
cases of crooked work seem to be rather 
a new development, and more especially 
applied to foreigners. In fact, the situa- 
tion has become such that I have heard 
prominent American business men in 
China referring to the old tradition of 
Chinese commercial honor, say, “ Yes, 
the Chinaman’s word is as good as his 
bond and neither of them is worth a 
hang!” 

This suggests an important fact, 
namely that the old commercial mo- 
rality of the Chinese was not based much 
upon “bonds” or upon any legal code. 
Most of the lawmaking of China in the 
old days, as distinguished from that of 
an Anglo-Saxon country, had to do with 
ceremonials or foreign affairs rather than 
with commerce. Just as the Chinese 
village did not maintain a system of good 
roads because the roads were not public, 
each strip being the property of the 
adjoining farm, and its maintenance, 
therefore, the private business of the 
farmer, so they looked upon commercial 
arrangements as more or less private 
affairs not calling for much legislation by 
the public authorities. Anglo-Saxon 


countries, on the other hand, in develop- 
ing a commercial law or code, have 
devoted perhaps the major portion of 
their activities to these questions. 
Whether the Chinese are honorable and 
straightforward in their business prac- 
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tices, the matter at least has little to do 
with public legislation. In fact, I heard 
one New York banker say that th: 
Chinese business man had been perfectly 
honorable until he had come in contact 
with the Anglo-Saxon law of contract. 
Our modern American concerns in China 
now feel it necessary to have a typical 
New York lawyer draw up an elaborate 
contract according to the New York 
form, which has to be signed by the 
Chinese contracting party. Anyone, 
however, who has dealt beyond the 
treaty ports, knows that the Chinese 
view such an elaborate document, which 
they cannot understand, with grave 
suspicion, and that it is much better to 
trust to the word of the Chinese rather 
than to any written contract beyond 
perhaps an aide memoire. 

Before there occurred a somewhat 
general degeneration of commercial 
morals everywhere, the Chinese mer- 
chant, although somewhat different in 
his methods, was the same in his princi- 
ples as the old-fashioned merchant of 
London, Hamburg, or Bremen. Great 
undertakings or great purchases of goods 
were carried out by these merchants of 
the old days on the basis of trusting one 
another’s honor and having all docu- 
ments drawn in the simplest way, with- 
out any hint that anybody was trying to 
“do” the other contracting party. One 
might, indeed, wonder whether the 
famous work of Lord Mansfield had had 
such good results as have commonly 
been supposed. That he made an im- 
portant revolution in English law is not 
to be denied, and all that he did was for 
the improvement of the situation as it 
then existed, since commercial disputes 
were being decided on old technicalities 
rather than upon the necessities of 
honorable trade. In fact, there was no 
true commercial law of a progressive 
nature before his day. Finding that 
merchants had for years been acting on 
their own code, Lord Mansfield decided 
that all disputes should be settled ac- 
cording to the existing custom of honor- 
able merchants or honorable members of 
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any craft. This was a splendid advance 
and worked finely in its immediate 
practice. But what happened? Having 
accepted the principle of the custom of 
the trade as the proper way to settle any 
dispute, a great body of law was then 
built up based on the precedents of the 
days of Mansfield and his followers. And 
then what happened? This new body of 
dead precedents took the place of the 
living principle which Mansfield had 
applied until judges for decades decided 
all matters as between merchants or 
between capital and labor according to 
the custom of Lord Mansfield’s time or 
the decision of one of his early suc- 
cessors. Now Chinese commercial honor 
is based on this same old idea except 
where foreigners force documents on 
him. When that happens his traditional 
honor is likely to go by the board. He 
has always done such and such things in 
a straightforward way, but a legal docu- 
ment, to his mind, is a technical agree- 
ment which must be carried out ver- 
batim. Having accepted the document, 
he is likely to see no reason for consider- 
ing the principle of the transaction, and 
unless he is a man of especially fine 
quality, recognizing both principle and 
tradition, his honor goes. 

And yet in speaking of this question a 
writer who knows his China past and 
present as well as E. H. Parker says: 

“As to mercantile honor, in spite of 
occasional lapses such as occur in all 
countries, it is so universally admitted 
that Chinese credit stands deservedly 
high that I need not say another word 
about it, except that unhappily it has 
quite recently somewhat degenerated, 
owing to the competition of crooked 
foreign traders eager for business.” 

Of course, we have all always properly 
recognized that there are honest and 
dishonest men in all countries, and the 
Chinese regret and denounce some of the 
later evil practices. But the main fact is 
that the differences between American 
commercial honor and Chinese com- 
mercial honor are trifling as compared 
with the great differences between 
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methods employed by different groups 
in New York. There were some differ- 
ences in method as between the old- 
fashioned Chinese and the old-fashioned 
merchants of other countries. The 
Chinese had a traditional custom on 
which to work, and this was neither 
codified nor expressed in law, but it is 
perfectly well known. Also, a com- 
mercial transaction in China has always 
been much more a ceremonial function 
than is the case with modern com- 
mercial transactions in western nations. 
Still, there was a time when men were 
leisurely, and when there were no tele- 
phones, when a good deal of ceremonial 
attached to such transactions elsewhere. 
One only has to think of two English 
merchants of a hundred years or more 
ago entering into a joint enterprise. One 
can see them coming into the tavern, 
with their flaring top hats and their 
brass-buttoned tail coats, each treating 
the other with grave consideration, dis- 
cussing various matters, drinking a glass 
of port over the transaction (not because 
they wanted the port but because it was 
the proper thing to do on closing a 
contract), and parting with every for- 
mality. Englishmen in China to-day 
frequently laugh or even sneer at the 
quantity of tea which has to be drunk 
before they can come to closing a 
bargain and all the ceremony forced 
upon them by the Chinese. But after all, 
they are carrying out unconsciously the 
tradition of the London of the old days. 
Of course, to the average business man 
this will all seem absurd. People say: 
“Thank God, we got rid of such non- 
sense long ago!’ But also, thank God, 
there are still a few left who look back 
with sympathy on their ancestors of a 
hundred years ago who believed that 
commercial transactions were not the 
base things which they had been con- 
sidered by the lords of the feudal system, 
but were consonant with a_ proper 
courtesy and ceremony. 

It is true that, together with this 
ceremonial and the length of time it took 
to come to actual terms, these terms 
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were finally clearly understood and 
usually without formal contract. Dis- 
putes later could be settled by arbitra- 
tion. But usually there was no difference 
in understanding regarding the actual 
terms, and the transaction was carried 
out strictly without the signing of many 
documents. This was true of various 
An old-fashioned Chinese land- 
lord would make a contract, or perhaps 
it were better to say an agreement, to 
lease his house without any signed con- 
tract, since the mutual rights of land- 
lord and tenant were well known by both 
parties. Perhaps in a sale of real estate 
matters it is necessary to have bound- 
aries properly designated in some docu- 
mentary form. At the present time real 
estate documents are, compared with 
ours, relatively informal, and important 
rather as possible collateral on the part 
of the owner than in proving the exact 
nature of the purchase. 

This is all very fine, but why should 
any fuss be made about it? If the word 
of the old-fashioned Chinese was as good 
as his bond, the same was true of the old- 
fashioned Englishman, the old-fashioned 
American, and the old-fashioned German. 

I referred just above to the fact that 
differences between groups of New 
Yorkers were greater than the differences 
between the commercial honor of China 
and America in general. 

For instance, if a New York bank were 
to lend a million dollars to any foreign 
government it would involve lengthy 
discussions between the bank and _ its 
foreign clients and also between their 
respective attorneys. 


classes. 


Everything once 
in order, a document of many pages 
would be finally prepared by the lawyers 
for the signatures of the two parties. We 
sometimes think of that as representing 
the fact that business in America is never 
done quickly by mere verbal agreement. 
On the other hand, on the Stock Ex- 
change many millions of dollars’ worth 
of business is done daily not only 
verbally but by a mere gesture. A 
broker on one side of the crowd dealing 
in a certain stock will catch the eye of a 
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broker on the other side, suddenly hold 
up his right hand, shoot it to the left, 
hold up three fingers, and the other 
broker nods. This means that one 
broker has sold to the other say a 
million dollars’ worth of stock at a cer- 
tain price. Each then hurries to make 
another transaction. They do not even 
wait to get together to see whether they 
have understood each other. Of course, 
at the end of the day confirmation slips 
have to be sent to the clearing house for 
clearing purposes. It may be said that 
the broker does not dare to welch be- 
cause he would be expelled if he did. The 
fact remains that this enormous busi- 
ness, amounting in a good day to a 
hundred million dollars, is performed 
without any signing of documents. It is 
also true that an enormous amount of 
business is done by word of mouth over 
the telephone every day, although prob- 
ably more formal documents quickly 
follow the agreement than is the case in 
China. 

Two stories regarding two Americans - 
in my own experience will illustrate what 
I mean regarding the diverse conduct of 
two native Americans, and I give them 
not only because they are interesting in 
themselves, but because they bear very 
directly upon my conclusion. In the 
bustle of business after the Armistice, 
when things were at their height and 
almost anything went, I was in charge 
of the Export Credit Division of one of 
the largest of the New York banks. A 
Swedish bank opened with us a credit 
of $300,000 to buy coal for shipment to 
Stockholm. This bank credit was issued 
in favor of a small Scandinavian com- 
mercial house which had not sufficient 
capital to handle any part of the transac- 
tion themselves. They therefore trans- 
ferred the credit to a coal operator and 
dealer, a native of West Virginia. He in 
turn did not have sufficient capital to 
secure the necessary reservations for 
shipment. The man consequently agreed 
that we should transfer a part of the 


credit to a firm of ship brokers and a 
It ap- 


certain ship was denominated. 
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peared very hard to locate that ship, and 
we began to wonder whether it even 
existed. Things were getting so compli- 
cated that the Swedish purchaser came 
over to New York to see what was 
happening to his money. We assured 
him that every cent of it was in the bank 
and that he could be sure that it would 
not be paid out until the coal was 
shipped to him and documents sent to 
him to cover the shipment. In the 
meantime our West Virginia friend had 
found the ship or its substitute, but 
everything had been so much delayed 
that he would have to take a loss of 
$7,000 if he shipped the coal according 
to his contract. Consequently, the ship 
was turned over to carrying wheat to a 
Mediterranean port. Conferences were 
held and this fact was brought out. 

The old Swede, with his long white 
beard, was a man of the utmost humor 
and dignity as well as probity. He sug- 
gested that the contract should be carried 
out in good faith. He was then told by 
the various American parties concerned 
that it was impossible at that late date 
(the lateness being due to their own 
negligence) to make shipment to Stock- 
holm, and the best they could do was to 
deliver it to Gotenburg. The old gentle- 
man said that he would under the cir- 
cumstances accept delivery at Goten- 
burg, although it would mean a loss of 
$25,000 in railroad freight in getting the 
coal to Stockholm, where he had made 
contracts to deliver it. He was then told 
that they could not ship the coal without 
a loss. He smiled and said that he had 
been in business fifty years and had 
often taken losses in considerable 
amounts both in the coal and in the 
shipping business in order to keep his 
contracts. The conference closed then, 
but the next day the bank rather 
read the riot act to the West Virginian, 
forcing him to pay, and the incident was 
closed, but the parting shot of the 
American as he left was that he did not 
see any reason in the world why he 
should take a loss of $7,000 on account 
of any wretched foreigner! 


A few days afterward a quiet gentle- 
man came to my desk who was a resident 
of Virginia. He was a cotton merchant 
who had dealt with Bremen customers 
for many years. He quietly asked if 
bank credits issued before America’s 
participation in the war were still valid. 
] asked him what the specific case was, 
and he said that a Bremen bank had 
issued a credit through my bank in his 
favor for a large quantity of cotton. 
This was in 1915, and the terms of the 
contract read that the cotton should be 
shipped as soon as free navigation with 
Bremen was open. Now that the time 
had come, he wished to keep the contract 
if the credit was still valid. I had the 
matter looked up and found that we had 
in our records a credit of that kind, but 
I explained to him that we could not 
honor it because we did not know the 
condition of the Bremen bank nor 
whether his purchasers wanted the cot- 
ton, and must wait until a new credit was 
opened before we could take any action. 
He thanked me, and said that that was 
all he had come to ask. After he left I 
followed after him and asked him: ‘Do 
you mind telling me at what price you 
sold your cotton?” knowing that at the 
price of cotton at that moment the 
carrying out of his contract would mean 
an enormous loss. He gave me the 
price, whereupon I said: “Man alive, 
don’t you know that there has been a 
war between this country and Germany 
since that original credit, and that you 
can get out of it perfectly well? You 
must stand to lose nearly one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars,” to 
which he quietly replied, “‘That’s about 
what I figure it.”” To my suggestion that 
he could escape that loss on account of 
the war, he replied that he was not 
interested in that, but that he had dealt 
for thirty years with this firm and that 
neither they nor he had ever gone back 
on a contract. 

These two stories illustrate how much 
greater are the differences in business 
honor within a single country than 
between any two countries. 
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If one attempts to get any indication 
from foreigners who have long been in 
trade in China as to Chinese commercial 
honor it is difficult to get anywhere. The 
differences of opinion among foreigners 
are amazing. A leading business man in 
Peking, a man himself of the highest 
sense of honor as well as highly educated, 
remarked to me one evening that he did 
not think there was a single honest man 
in China. On the other hand, another 
man of a somewhat lower grade told me 
that he had done business for twenty- 
five years in all parts of China, and that 
in not one instance had the Chinese 
merchant, whether a seller or buyer, 
failed to meet his obligation exactly 
according to the terms of the agreement. 

It should not be forgotten that such 
differences in opinion are likely to result 
from the fact that one man has devoted 
most of his time to selling goods to the 
government of Peking or perhaps to the 
railroads, which are government institu- 
tions, and that the other has been trad- 
ing with old-fashioned merchants. Those 
who have dealt with government officials 
have become familiar with the system of 
granting commissions which are popu- 
larly known as “squeezes.” After the 
T’aiping Rebellion and the inauguration 
of the likin system possibilities for graft 
from public funds were greatly in- 
creased. Since the inauguration of the 
Republic and the breakdown of the 
established ratio of collection and dis- 
tribution of taxation between the Central 
and Provincial authorities, there has 
been a further notable increase in official 
graft. During this period there has also 
been a growth of mushroom foreign 
enterprises in China, with the result that 
the reaction of this class of foreigners 
upon the newer class of officials who have 
come to their positions under the present 
system has brought about a state of 
affairs in which graft in governmental 
dealings between Chinese and Chinese, 
as well as between Chinese and foreign- 
ers, has become common. 

On the other hand, those who have 
dealt only with the regular merchant 


type, inheritors both of tradition and a 
business, will give quite different testi- 
mony from that of those who have dealt 
only with a corrupt government. In that 
class of transactions where purely legiti- 
mate profits are made and the transac- 
tion is of mutual advantage to each of 
the two contracting parties, the old 
commercial honor still exists, Chinese 
merchants of that class are as scornful of 
and denounce as vigorously the methods 
of their own government as can be done 
by any foreigners. 

Nor should the tricks of the foreigners 
themselves be forgotten. The Chinese 
merchant has been subject, especially in 
recent years, to all kinds of cheats on the 
part of foreigners, and unfortunately on 
the part of Americans as much as any. 
Goods have been delivered of entirely 
different quality from that specified in 
the contract. Houses that would not 
think of trying to palm off an inferior 
grade to a Christian countryman are 
quite willing to do so in the case of the 
benighted heathen. What should he 
know, anyway, about grades, and what 
right has he to the best grade even if it 
should have been specified in the con- 
tract? Contracts have been drawn in 
such a manner that there were all kinds 
of “niggers in the wood-pile.” It was 
only when it came to settlement that the 
Chinese merchant found he had been 
cheated through an instrument which 
he never understood but was forced 
to sign. 

This has been more or less justified in 
occidental minds by the feeling that the 
“heathen Chinee is peculiar.” That 
phrase of Bret Harte’s has probably been 
more widely quoted than any other 
statement about the Chinese, but the 
fact doubtless was that in the case of 
that game of euchre the cheating had 
been started by the Californians in the 
game, and that Ah Sin had gone them 
one better with his tricks. The Chinese 
are certainly quick to learn, and if they 
themselves are once cheated, then let the 
foreigner who cheated in the first place 
beware of any further dealings with the 
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man who suffered in the first place. I 
heard an old China merchant 
remark that to attempt to deal unfairly 
with a Chinese was commercial suicide, 
since the Chinese would certainly double- 
you in the end. This peculiar 
quickness of the Chinese to learn any 
commercial trick which has been de- 
veloped outside and to beat the foreigner 
at his own game is combined with a 
slowness in initiating such practices. 

Regarding punctuality in payment, it 
cannot be said that the Chinese shows up 
very well. In recent years the situation 
has been such as to make further trade 
almost impossible. Besides the com- 
plete bankruptcy of the government and 
constant changes in the Ministry of 
Finance, very many of the soundest 
Chinese merchants have been obliged to 
suspend through the collapse in ex- 
change. Among many good qualities of 
the Chinese, even his most earnest de- 
fender must admit that the Chinese are 
by nature gamblers. It is almost im- 
possible to bring him to cover his 
exchange at the time of his contract. 
Consequently, when during boom times 
he had placed large orders abroad, he 
then saw exchange go against him week 
hy week in toboggan fashion before the 
time of payment became due. He had 
not covered his exchange, and therefore 
was called upon to pay double in his own 
currency. Consequently, he found him- 
self in a situation where it was utterly 
impossible for him to meet his obliga- 
tions at the proper time. This was not 
dishonesty on his part. He was taking 
an optimistic chance on a great factor in 
his transaction. No sound foreign 
merchant would do such a thing, but it 
has been a not uncommon method in 
China. In the last two or three years, 
however, the change in exchange was 
so swift and severe that even usual 
reserves for such emergencies were in- 
adequate. 

Apart from all this recent trouble, 
however, it must, I think, be admitted 
that the Chinese never had a very clear 
idea of a “due date” in commercial, 
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though not in banking transactions, as 
understood in other countries. If a 
specific date was mentioned, he rather 
thought that he was bound at this date 
at least to begin payment and to con- 
tinue payments as rapidly as possible 
afterward. The Chinese have always 
been rather given to the partial-pay ment 
system. To pay a part of one’s obliga- 
tion at a certain date has been thought 
to be a friendly and gentlemanly ar- 
rangement. Exception must be made for 
three great periods in the Chinese year. 
These three dates are Chinese New Year, 
Spring Festival, and Autumn Festival. 
These are the three great clearing-up 
times in China, and one “loses face” and 
credit within the trade if he has not 
squared up everything at each of these 
dates. In the old days he often con- 
tracted in the most informal way as to 
time of payment, but it was always 
clearly understood that, unless some- 
thing was stated in the agreement to the 
contrary, full payment must be made 
by each of these three dates. 

Again in the matter of any delay in 
payment, there is a due ceremony to be 
performed and a courtesy to be pre- 
served somewhat like that of the old 
English methods, only more elaborate. 
There were certain preliminaries to be 
gone into. A cup of tea would be drunk 
between the two parties. The creditor 
would throw out a gentle hint that these 
were hard times and hope very much 
that his friend’s situation was not 
serious or that he had not had an illness 
in his family. If his friend expressed any 
optimism over the situation he was told 
that, since he had delayed his payment, 
the creditor naturally assumed that 
there was some trouble in his business or 
family affairs. Such a way of approach- 
ing the subject might bring out full pay- 
ment at once with an apology for 
forgetfulness; it might bring out a fifty- 
per-cent payment with a promise for the 
balance the next week. Anyway, no 
antagonism was aroused between the 
two parties. Certain foreign firms, on 
the other hand, believe in the “treat 
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‘em rough” method. The attitude of 
some of the newer banks and newer 
firms, dictated, to be sure, largely by 
their New York management rather 
than by their local managers, is to send 
out a curt note demanding immediate 
liquidation within a certain date, and if 
that is not forthcoming, to sell out the 
collateral no matter how ruinous the 
price, provided the principal and interest 
are covered. They may get their money 
this time, but they may lose a good 
future customer. The attitude of the 
older mercantile houses and the older 
foreign banks, especially the British, is 
very different. They know their Chinese 
customers, they know their record in the 
past, they know how to get the truth as 
to their resources, and are willing to give 
the necessary accommodation in a 
manner following Chinese custom rather 
than the custom of New York. All of 
this may be vexatious, and yet large 
profits have been made by firms that 
have followed the custom and have 
recognized that business in China must 
pay some respect to the immemorial 
customs of the Chinese merchants. 

A humorous anecdote is told by Mr. 
Nichols in his book Through Hidden 
Shensi. After a very hard ride he was 
lifted out of his saddle by a soldier, and 
his servant handed him his razors, saying 
that his beard had been growing for five 
days and should be taken off. Mr. 
Nichols retorted that his servant was as 
badly off as he, that his queue was a sight 
and that he should have it braided im- 
mediately. To this the servant replied: 
“The queue is Chinese; it can wait 
patiently, but the beard is European; it 
cannot wait; it must go quickly.” 

This applies as well perhaps to Chinese 
and American methods of doing busi- 
ness. It is not that the Chinese are dis- 
honest, but they have their own 
methods. “‘Cash against documents!” 
one can hear the strident tone’ of the 
American manufacturer as he says it 
with a boastful voice showing that he is 
so successful he can refuse credit of any 
- kind. But one would not hear in China 


either that policy or that tone of voice 
They have their own ways and they do 
business on long credits. To many Ney 
Yorkers doing business on long credits 
seems actually immoral, but it is per- 
fectly legitimate, and if the buying 
market demands it, it must be met 
Chinese, indeed, have a certain scorn or 
suspicion of a concern so tied up that it 
must have its money back in ninety 
days. I have known a Peking manaver 
of a branch of a New York bank 
frequently criticized by his head office 
at New York for making loans for a 
period of six months. There was no 
question but that the borrowers were 
people of the highest standing, also that 
the security was A-1 with ample margin. 
But it was not according to New York 
practice. He was told that it was “not 
good banking practice” to make loans 
beyond ninety days. This may be a very 
good practice, but it is not a Chinese 
practice. Now the misfortune was that 
the loans criticized were to Chinese, and 
the Chinese practice in banking is for 
six months loans or even one year. The 
problem of the manager was this: he 
must either meet the terms or lose the 
business. If he did the business lhe 
would get a good profit but he would get 
criticism from the home office. If he 
didn’t do the business he would hear 
later in the day that this same profitable 
business had gone to a rival bank. 
Presumably, the borrower was going to 
lend these funds on a six-months’ basis, 
and consequently could not make a 
three-months’ loan—that is, the custom 
of this particular city was six months 
and he was not interested in anything 
else. He would discuss and make con- 
cessions on rates of interest, form and 
amount of security, and be reasonable 
in all such matters, but the moment 
ninety days was suggested he _ lost 
interest in the transaction. But New 


York is not stable or even big enough to 
change a custom which has endured for 
centuries among hundreds of millions of 
people. 

I certainly should not advise any 
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American firm to go into China without 
ample capital, sufficient at least to allow 
for renewals up to between six months 
and twelve months. Too many Ameri- 
can firms have come into China under- 
capitalized and therefore unable to deal 
with Chinese according to their own 
methods. But this is their business. I 
think it is true that China has almost no 
commercial crookedness, again omitting 
the upstart concerns referred to above. 
But it must also be admitted that China, 
along with her commercial honor, has 
her delays. This is known by the older 
English commercial houses and banks. 
They know their China and they prepare 
and act accordingly. We all know the 
motto regarding the fate of the man who 
tried to “hustle the East.” Recently 
there has been a tendency on the part of 
big American concerns toward a change 
in policy, and this especially on the part 
of those who have large surpluses 
sufficient to make reasonable delays not 
seriously embarrassing. The practice, 
however, is not to be recommended to 
firms with insufficient reserves. In any 
case, Americans may as well make up 
their minds that even with all its prestige 
and power America cannot force a 
country like China to give up century- 
long practices at the mere command of 
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even so powerful a friend as the United 
States. 

It appears then that our conclusion is 
that there is a very high sense of honor 
among Chinese. So is there among the 
merchants of America, England, Ger- 
many and other countries. Again, the 
differences between individuals are in- 
finitely greater than those between 
nations. There are many, many mer- 
chants of the highest degree of honor in 
China, but none who could surpass our 
cotton friend from Virginia mentioned 
above. There are especially among the 
newer and smaller class plenty of rotters, 
but none more rotten than our West 
Virginia coal friend. To all this must be 
added that, since China is an older 
country, her merchants developed a 
sense of honor long before western 
countries. At a time when European 
commerce was half trade and half piracy, 
China had developed this high com- 
mercial morality. It is probably the 
half-buccaneering traders who _ first 
brought news of this strange and honor- 
able custom to lands who as yet knew it 
not. To-day Chinese commercial honor 
and English or American commercial 
honor differ little except that China had 
developed it centuries before it was 
adopted in foreign lands. 


Go Forth 


BY CONSTANCE JOHNSON 


WOULD go forth upon uncharted seas, 
Or seek a trail across the desert sands. 
I'd hew me paths beneath primeval trees 
Where trackless forests clothe the silent lands. 


I would climb upward still, with panting breath 

To scale those heights where men have never trod, 
And joyfully pass down the vales of death 

To find man’s last unknown adventure—God. 
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A NOVEL—PART V 
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XXV 


FEW days after his rescue of Guy 

Ansley from the snow Tom White- 
law found himself addressed by that 
young gentleman’s sister, aged fourteen. 
She had plainly been watching for him 
as he went through Louisburg Square on 
his way from school. He had almost 
passed the Ansley steps before the tall, 
slight girl ran down them. 

“Oh, Mr. Whitelaw!” 

As it was the first time he had ever 
been honored with this prefix, he felt 
shocked and slightly foolish. 

“Yes, Miss Ansley?” 

A little breathless, she was, as he had 
noticed during their previous meeting, 
oddly grown up for her age, as one who 
takes responsibilities because there is no 
one else to bear them. She had the man- 
ner and selection of words of a woman 
of thirty. 

“T hope you won’t mind my waylay- 
ing you like this, but my brother would 
so much like to see you. You’ve been 
so awfully kind that I hope you'll eome 
up. He’s in bed, you know.” 

“When does he want me to come?” 

“Well, now, if it isn’t troubling you 
too much. You see, my father and 
mother are coming home to-night, and 
he'd like to have a word with you before 
then. He won’t keep you more than a 
few minutes.” 

What Tom obscurely felt as an honor 
to himself she put as a favor he was do- 
ing them. It was an honor in that it ad- 
mitted him a little farther into privacies 
which to him seemed tapestried with 


privilege and tradition. His one brief 
glimpse of their way of living had not 
made him discontented; it had only ap- 
pealed to his faculty for awe. 

Awe was what he was aware of in fo! 
lowing his young guide up the two red 
staircases to the room where the fat boy 
lay in bed. It was a mother’s-darling’s 
room, amusingly out of keeping with the 
pudgy, fleshy being whom it housed. 
Flowered paper on the walls, flowered 
hangings at the windows, flowered cre- 
tonnes on thickly upholstered armchairs, 
flowered silk on the duvet, garlands of 
flowers on the headboard and footboard 
of the virginal white bedstead, made the 
piggy eyes and piggy cheeks, bolstered 
up by pillows of which some were 
trimmed with lace, the more funnily gro- 
tesque. Tom Whitelaw saw neither the 
fun nor the grotesqueness. All he could 
take in was the fact that beauty could 
gild the lily of this luxury. He knew 
nothing of beauty in his own denuded 
life. The room with two beds which he 
still shared with Honey at Mrs. Danker’s 
was not so much a sanctuary as a lair. 

The fat boy’s giggles were those of 
welcome, and also those of embarrass- 
ment. 

“After the scrap the other night got 
sick. Bronchitis. Sit down.” 

Tom looked round to see what Miss 
Ansley was doing, but slipping away, she 
shut the door behind her. He sank into 


the flowered armchair nearest to the bed. 
The cracked girlish voice, which now had 
a wheeze in it, went on. 

“They've wired for dad and mother, 
coming 


and they’re home to-night. 
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Thought that before they got here I'd 
put you wise to something I want you 
to do.” 

Waiting for more, Tom sat silent, 
while the poor piggy face screwed itself 
up as if it meant to cry. 

“Dad and mother think that because 
I’m so fat I’m not a sport. But they’re 
dead wrong, see? I am a sport; only— 
only—” he was almost bursting into 
tears—‘‘only the damn fat won’t let me 
get it out, see?” 

“Yes, I see. I know you're a sport 
all right, old chap. Of course!” 

“Well, then, don’t let them think the 
other thing, if they were to ask you.” 

“Ask me what?” 

‘Ask you what the row was about the 
other afternoon. If they do that tell °em 
we were only playing nigger-in-the-hen- 
house, or any other snow game. Don’t 
say I was knocked down by a lot of kids. 
Make ’em think I was having the devil’s 
own good time.” 

Tom Whitelaw knew this kind of hu- 
miliation. If he had not been through 
Guy Ansley’s special phase of it he had 
been through others. 

“T'll tell them what I saw. You and 
a lot of other fellows were skylarking in 
the snow, and I went by and got you 
to knock off. As I had to pass your 
door we came home together; but when 
I found you were wet to the skin | ad- 
vised Miss Ansley to see that you hit the 
hay. That’s all there was to it.” 

In this version of the incident the 
strain of truth was sufficiently clear to 
allow the fat boy to approve of it. He 
didn’t want to tell a lie, or to get Tom 
Whitelaw to tell a lie; but sport having 
been the object with which he had stolen 
away on that winter’s afternoon, it was 
easy to persuade himself that he had got 
it. Before Tom went away Guy Ansley 
understood that he would figure to his 
parents not as a victim but as something 
of a tough. 

“Gee, I wish I was you,” he grinned 
at Tom, who stood with his hand on the 
doorknob. 


“Me!” Tom was never so astonished 


in his life. His eyes rolled round the 
room. ‘How do you think I live?” 

“Oh, live! That’s nothing. What I’d 
like to do is to rough it. If they’d let 
me dothat I shouldn’t be—I shouldn’t be 
wrapped up in fat like a mummy in—in 
whatever it is they’re wrapped upin. You 
can get away with anything on looks.” 

Sincere as was this tribute, it meant 
nothing to Tom Whitelaw, looks being 
no part of his preoccupations. What, 
for the minute, he was thinking about 
was that nobody in the world seemed to 
be quite satisfied. Here he was envying 
Guy Ansley his down quilt and his com- 
fortable chairs, while Guy was envying 
him the rough-and-tumble of privation. 

“T shouldn’t look after him too much,” 
he said to the young sister whom, on 
coming downstairs, he found waiting at 
the front door. “‘There’s nothing wrong 
with him, except that he’s a little stout. 
He’s got lots of pluck.” 

Her face glowed. The glow brought 
out its intelligence. The intelligence set 
into action a demure, mysterious charm, 
almost oriental. 

“That’s just what I always say, and 
no one ever believes me. Mother makes 
a baby of him.” 

“If he could only fight his own way a 
little more...” 

“Oh, I do hope you'll say that if they 
speak to you about him.” 

“I will if I ever get the chance, but 

“Oh, you must get the chance. I'll 
make it. You see, you’re the only boy 
Guy’s ever taken a fancy to who didn’t 
treat him as a joke.” 

Tom assured her that her brother was 
not the only fellow who had a hard fight 
to put up during boyhood. He had seen 
them by the dozen who, just because of 
some trifling oddity, or unusual taste, 
were teased, worried, tormented, till 
school became a hell; but that didn’t 
keep them from turning out in the end 
to be the best sports among them all. 
Very likely the guying did them good. 
He thought it might. He, Tom White- 
law, had been through a lot of it, and 
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now that he was sixteen he wasn’t sorry 
for himself a bit. He used to be sorry 
for himself, but .. . 

Seeing her for the second time, and in 
daylight, her features grew more dis- 
tinct to him. He mused on them while 
continuing his way homeward. To say 
she was not pretty, as he had said the 
other night, was to use a form of words 
calling for amplification. It was the 
first time he had had occasion to observe 
that there are faces to which beauty is 
not important. “It’s the way she looks 
at you,” was his form of summing up; 
and yet for the way she looked at you 
he had no sufficient phraseology. 

That her eyes were long, narrow, and 
yellow-brown, ever so slightly Mon- 
golian, he could see easily enough. That 
her nose was short, with a little tilt to 
it, was also a fact he had no difficulty 
stating. As for her coloring, it was like 
that of a russet apple when the brown 
has a little gold in it and the red the 
brightness of carmine. Her hair was 
saved from being ugly by running to the 
quaint. Straight, black—black with a 
bluish gloss—it was worn not in the pig- 
tail with which he was most familiar, but 
in two big plaits curved behind the ears, 
and secured he didn’t know how. She 
reminded him of a colored picture he had 
seen of a Cambodian girl, a resemblance 
enhanced by the dark blue dress she 
wore, straight and formless down the 
length of her immature, boylike figure, 
and marked at the waistline by a circle 
of gold braid. > 

But all these details were subordinate 
to something he had no power of defin- 
ing. It was also something of which he 
was jealous as an injustice to Maisie 
Danker. If this girl had what poor 
Maisie had not it was because money 
gave her an advantage. It was the kind 
of advantage that wasn’t fair. Because 
it wasn’t fair, he felt it a challenge to his 
loyalty. 

Nevertheless, he could not accept 
Maisie’s offhand judgments when _ be- 
tween five and six that afternoon he told 
her of the incident. 


This was at The Cherry Tree, one of 
those bowers of refreshment and dancing 
recently opened on their own slope of 
Beacon Hill. Bower was the word. 
What had once been the basement- 
kitchen and coal cellar of a small brick 
dwelling had been artfully converted 
into a long oval orchard of cherry trees, 
in paper luxuriance of foliage and blos- 
som. Within the boskage, and under 
Chinese lanterns, there were tables; out 
in the open was a center oval cleared for 
dancing. Somewhere out of sight a 
cracked fiddle and a flat piano rasped 
out the tango or some shred of “rag.” 
With the briefest intervals for breath, 
this performance was continuous. The 
guests, who at that hour in the after- 
noon numbered no more than ten or 
twelve, forsook their refreshments to 
take the floor, or forsook the floor to 
return to their refreshments, just as the 
impulse moved them. They were chiefly 
working girls, young men at leisure be- 
cause out of jobs, or sailors on shore. 
Except for an occasional hoarse or 
screechy laugh, the decorum was proper 
to solemnity. 

It was the fourth or fifth time Tom 
and Maisie had come to this retreat, 
nominally that Tom should learn to 
dance, but really that they should com- 
mune together. To him the occasions 
were blissful for the reason that he had 
no one else in the world to commune 
with. To talk, to talk eagerly, to pour 
out the torrent of opinions boiling within 
him, meant more than that Maisie should 
understand him. Maisie didn’t under- 
stand him. She only laughed and joked 
with pretty inanity; but she let him 
talk. He talked about the books he 
liked and didn’t like, about the advan- 
tages college men possessed over those 
who weren't college men, about what he 
knew of the banking system, about the 
good you conferred on the world and 
yourself when you saved your money 
and invested it. In none of these sub- 
jects was she interested; but now and 
then she could get a turn to talk of the 
movies, the new dances, and love. That 
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these subjects made him uneasy was not, 
from Maisie’s point of view, a reason for 
avoiding them. 

Each was concerned with the other, 
but beyond the other each was con- 
cerned most of all with the mystery 
called Life. ‘To live was what they were 
after, to live strongly and deeply and 
vividly and hotly, and to do it with the 
pinched means and narrow opportunities 
which were all they could command. In 
his secret heart Tom Whitelaw knew 
that Maisie Danker was not the girl out 
of all the world he would have sought of 
his own accord, while Maisie Danker was 
equally aware that this boy two years 
younger than herself couldn’t be the gen- 
erous provider she was looking for. They 
were only like shipwrecked passengers 
thrown together on an island. They 
must make the best of each other. No 
other girl, hardly any other human be- 
ing except Honey, had entered the social 
isolation in which he was marooned, and 
as for her... 

She was so cheery and game that she 
never referred to her home experiences 
otherwise than allusively. From allu- 
sions he gathered that she was not with 
her aunt, Mrs. Danker, merely for 
pleasure or from pressure of affection. 
Her father was living; her stepmother 
was living too. There was a whole step- 
family of little brothers and sisters. Her 
father drank; her stepmother hated her; 
there was no room for her at home. All 
her life she had been knocked about. 
Even when she worked in the cotton 
mills she couldn’t keep her wages. She 
had had fellows, but none of them was 
ever any good. The best of them was a 
French Canadian who made big money, 
but he wouldn’t marry her unless she 
“turned Catholic.”” “If he couldn’t give 
up his church for me I couldn’t give up 
mine for him; so there it was!” There 
was another fellow. . . . But as to him 
she said little. In speaking of him at all 
her face grew somber, which it did 
rarely. Either because he had failed her, 
or to get her out of his clutches, Tom 
was not sure which, her aunt had offered 
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her a home for the winter. “Gee, it 
makes me laff,’ was her own sole com- 
ment on her miseries. 

As Tom had dropped into the habit of 
telling her the small happenings of bis 
uneventful life, he gave her, across the 
ice-cream sodas, an account of what had 
just occurred between himself and Guy 
and Hildred Ansley. 

She listened with what for her was 
gravity. “You've got to give some of 
them society girls the cold glassy eye,” 
she informed him, judicially. “If you 
don’t you'll get it yourself, perhaps when 
you ain’t expecting it.” 

“Oh, but this is only a little girl, not 
more than fourteen. She just seems 
grown up. That’s the funny part of it.”’ 

“Not more than fourteen! Just seems 
grown up! Why, any of that bunch is 
forwarder at ten than I'd be at twenty. 
That’s one thing I'd never be, not if men 
was scarcer than blue raspberries—for- 
ward. And yet some of them society 
buds’ll be brassier than a knocker on a 
door.” 

“Oh, but this little Miss Ansley isn’t 
that sort.” 

“You wouldn’t know, not if she was 
running up and down your throat. Any 
girl can get hold of a man if she makes 
him think she needs him bad enough.” 

“It wasn’t she who needed me; it was 
her brother.” 

“A brother’ll do. A grandmother’d 
do. If you can’t bait your hook with a 
feather fly, you can take a bit of worm. 
But once a fella like you begins to take 
a shine to one of them . . .” 

“Shine to one of them! Me?” 

“Well, I suppose you'll be taking a 
shine to some girl some day. Why 
shouldn’t you?” 

“If I was going to do that 

The point at which he suspended his 
sentence was that which piqued her 
especially. Her eyes were provocative; 
her bright face alert. 

“Well, if you were going to do that— 
what of it?” 

The minute was one he was trying to 
evade. As clearly as if he were fifty, he 
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knew the folly of getting himself in- 
volved in an emotional entanglement. 
Though he looked a young man, he was 
only a big boy. The most serious part 
of his preparation for life lay just ahead 
of him. If he didn’t go to college ... 

And even more pressing than that con- 
sideration was the fact that in bringing 
Maisie to The Cherry Tree that after- 
noon he had come down to his last fif- 
teen cents. At the beginning of their 
acquaintance he had had seven dollars 
and a half, hoarded preciously for needs 
connected with his education. Maisie 
had stampeded the whole treasure. To 
expect a man to spend money on her 
Was as instinctive to Maisie as it is to a 
flower to expect the heavens to send 
rain. She knew that at each mention of 
the movies or The Cherry Tree Tom 
squirmed in the anguish of financial dis- 
ability, and that from the very hint of 
love he bolted like a colt from the 
bridle; but when it came to what she 
considered as her due she was pitiless. 

No epic has yet been written on the 
woes of the young man trying, on twenty- 
five dollars a week, let us say, to play up 
to the American girl's taste for spending 
money. His self-denials, his sordid 
shifts, his mortifications, his sense at 
times that his most unselfish efforts have 
been scorned, might inspire a series of 
episodes as tensely dramatic as those of 
Spoon River. 

Tom had had one such experience on 
Maisie’s birthday. She had talked so 
much of her birthday that a present be- 
came indispensable. To meet this neces- 
sity the extreme of his expenditure could 
be no more than fifty cents. To find for 
fifty cents something worthy of a lady 
already a connoisseur he ransacked 
Boston. Somewhere he had heard that 
a present might be modest so long as it 
was the best thing of its kind. The best 
thing of its kind he discovered was a 
toothbrush. It was not a common tooth- 
brush except for the part that brushed 
the teeth. The handle was of mother-of- 
pearl, with an inlay in red enamel. The 
price was forty-five cents. 
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Maisie laughed till she cried. “A 
toothbrush! <A toothbrush! For a pres- 
ent that’s something new! Gee, how the 
girls’II laff when I go back to Nashua and 
tell them that that’s what a guy give me 
in Boston!” 

The humiliation of straitened means 
was the more galling to Tom Whitelaw, 
first because he was a giver, and then be. 
cause he knew the value of money. With 
the value of money his mind was always 
playing, not from miserly motives, but 
from those of social economy. Each 
time he “blew in,”’ as he called it, a dol- 
lar on the girl he said to himself: “If I 
could have invested that dollar, it would 
have helped to run a factory, and have 
brought me in six or seven cents a year 
for all the rest of my life.” He made 
this calculation to mark the wastage he 
was strewing along his path in the wild 
pace he was running. 

There was something about Maisie 
which obliged you to play up to her. She 
was that sort of girl. If you didn’t play 
up, the mere laughter in her eye made 
you feel your lack of the manly qualities. 
It was not her scorn she brought into 
play; it was her sense of fun; but to the 
boy of sixteen her sense of fun was 
terrible. 

It was terrible, and yet it put him on 
his guard. He couldn’t wholly give in to 
her. If she could make moves he could 
make them too, and perhaps as adroitly. 
Her tantalizing question was ringing in 
his ears: If he was going to take a shine 
to any girl—what of it? 

“Oh, if I was going to do that,” he 
tossed off, “Sit would be to you.” 

“So that you haven’t taken a shine 
to me—yet?” 

“Tt depends ofi what you mean by a 
shine.” 

‘““What do you mean by it yourself?” 

“T never have time to think.” This 


was a happy sentiment, and a safeguard. 
“Tt takes all I can do to remember that 
I’ve got to go to college.” 

“Damn college!” 

He was so unsophisticated that the ex- 
He hadn’t sup- 


pression startled him. 
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posed young ladies used it, not any more 
than they sneaked into barns or under 
bridges to smoke cigarettes. 

“What's the use of damning college, 
when [I’ve got to go?” 

“You haven't got to go. <A great 
strong fella like you ought to be earning 
his twenty per by this time. If you’ve 
got money in the bank, as you say you 
have a 

He trembled already for his treasure. 
“LT haven't got it here. It’s in a savings 
bank in New York.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing! If you've got it 
anywheres vou can get at it with a check. 
Gree, if Thad a few hundreds I'd have ten 
in my pocket at a time, (‘ll be hanged if 
I wouldn't. I don’t believe you've got 
it, see. [T know a lot o” guys that loves 
to put that sort of fluff over on a girl. 
Makes ‘em feel big. But if they only 
knew what the girl thinks of them 
She jumped to her feet, allowing herself 
a little more vulgarity than she generally 
showed. “All right, old son, c’me awn! 
Let's have another twist. And _ for 
Gawad’s sake don’t bring down that hoof 
of yours till I get a chance to pull my 
Cinderella-slipper out of your way.” 


XXVI 

It was after he had spent the first ten 
dollars he drew from his fund in New 
York that Tom felt the impulse to tell 
Honey of the way in which he was be- 
coming involved with Maisie Danker. 
The ten dollars had melted. In signing 
the formalities for drawing the amount, 
he expected to have enough to carry him 
along till spring, when Maisie’s visit was 
to end. He dreaded its ending, and yet 
it would have this element of relief in it; 
he would be able to keep his money. At 
a pinch he could spare ten dollars, though 
he couldn’t spare them very well. More 
than ten dollars , 

And before he knew it the ten dollars 
had vanished as if into air. Once Maisie 
knew what he had done her caprices mul- 
tiplied. To her as to him ten dollars to 


“blow in’’—she used the airy expression 
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too—was a small fortune. It was on! 
their instincts that were different. HH 
was to let it go slowly, since the spendi: 
of a penny was against the protests 
his conscience; hers to make away wi! 
it. If Tom could “draw the juice” fi 
a first ten, he could draw it for a second 
and for a third and a fourth after tha| 
It was not extravagance that whippe: 
her on; it was joy of life. 

Tom’s impulse to tell Honey was no! 
acted on. It was not acted on after lv 
drew the second ten; nor after he dre\ 
the third. After he had drawn tl. 
fourth his unhappiness became so grea! 
that he sought a confidant. 

And yet his unhappiness was not ab 
solute; it was rather a poisoned bliss 
Had Maisie been content with what le 
could afford, the winter would have been 
like one in Paradise. But almost befor: 
he himself was aware of the promptings 
of thrift, she vanquished them with her 
ridicule. 

“There’s nothing I hate so much as 
anything cheap. If a fella can’t give me 
what I like, he can keep away.” 

Time and time again Tom swore he 
would keep away. He did keep away, 
for a day, for two or three days in suc- 
cession. Then she would meet him in 
the dark hallway, and, twining her arms 
around his neck without a word, would 
give him one of those kisses on the lips 
which thrilled him into subjection.  H« 
would be guilty of any folly for her then. 
because he couldn’t help himself. Ten. 
twenty, thirty, forty dollars, all the 
hoarded inheritance from the Martin 
Quidmore who was already a dim mem- 
ory, would be well thrown away if onl) 
she would kiss him once again. 

He lost the healthy diversion which 
might have reached him through the 
Ansleys because they had taken the fat 
boy to Florida. Tom learned that from 
little Miss Ansley a few days after the 
return of the father and mother from 
New York. One afternoon as both were 
coming from their schools they had met 
on their way toward Louisburg Square. 
Even in her outdoor dress, she was 




















iaintly grown-up and Cambodian. A 
sigh brown tweed had a little gold and 
little red in it; a.brown turban not un- 
ke a fez bore on the left a small red 
ving tipped with a golden line. Maisie 
ould have emphasized the red; she 
ould have been vivid, eager to be no- 
ticed. This girl didn’t need that kind 
f advertisement. 

Seeing her before she saw him, he won- 
dered whether she would give him any 
sign of recognition. At Harfrey the girls 
whom he saw at the Tollivants, and who 
“exclusive,” al- 
ways forgot him when they met him on 
the street. This had hurt him. He 
waited in some trepidation now, fearing 
to be hurt again. But when she saw him 
she nodded and smiled. 

“Guy's better,” she said, without 
vreeting, “and we're all going off to 
Florida to-morrow. Guy and I don’t 
want to goa bit; but mother’s afraid of 
his catching cold, and father has to be in 
Washington, anyhow. So we're off.” 

Though he walked by her side for no 
more than a few yards, Tom was touched 
by her friendliness. She was the first 
virl of that section of the world for which 
he had only the term “society” who had 
not been ashamed to be seen with him in 
astreet. Little Miss Ansley even paused 
for a minute at the foot of her steps 
while they exchanged remarks about 
their schools. She went to Miss Win- 
slow’s. She liked her school. She was 
sorry to be going away as it would give 
her such a lot of back work to make up. 
She might go to Radcliffe when Guy 
went to Harvard, but so far her mother 
was opposed to it. In these casual ob- 
servations she seemed to Tom to lose 
something of her air of being a woman 
of the world. On his own side he lost a 
little of his awe of her. 

The snuffing out of this interest threw 
lim back on the easing of his heart by 
confidence. It was not confidence alone; 
it was also confession. He was deceiving 
Honey, and to go on deceiving Honey be- 
gan to seem to him baser than dishonor. 
Had Honey been his father, it would 
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have been different. Fathers worked for 
their sons as a matter of course, and al- 
most as a matter of course expected that 
their sons would play them false. There 
was no reason why Honey should work 
for him; and since Honey did work for 
him, there was every reason why he who 
reaped the benefit should be loyal. He 
was not loyal. He had even reached the 
point, and he cursed himself for reaching 
it, at which Honey was an Old Man of 
the Sea fastened on his back. 

He told himself that this was the 
damnedest ingratitude; and yet he 
couldn’t tell himself that it wasn’t so. 
It was. There were days when Honey's 
way of speaking, Honey’s way of eat- 
ing, the smell of Honey’s person, and the 
black patch on his eye, revolted him. 
Here he was, a great lump of a fellow 
sixteen years of age, and dependent for 
everything, for everything, on a rough 
dock laborer who had been a burglar and 
a convict. It was preposterous. Had 
he jumped into this situation he would 
not have borne it for a week. But he 
had not jumped into it; it had grown. 
It had grown round him. It held him 
now as if with tentacles. He couldn't 
break away from it. 

And yet Honey and he were bound to 
grow apart. It was in the nature of the 
case that it should be so. Always of a 
texture finer than Honey's, schooling, as- 
sociation, and habits of mind were work- 
ing together to refine the grain, while 
Honey was growing coarser. His work, 
Tom reasoned, kept him not only in a 
rut but in a brutalizing rut. Loading 
and unloading, unloading and re-loading, 
he had less use for his mind than in the 
days of his freebooting. Then a wild ass 
of the desert, he was now harnessed to 
a dray with no relief from hauling it. 
From morning to night he hauled; from 
night to morning he was stupified with 
weariness. In on this stupefaction Tom 
found it more and more difficult to break. 
He was agog with interests and ideas; 
for neither interests nor ideas had Honey 
any room. 

Nor had he, so far as Tom could judge, 
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any room for affection. On the contrary, 
he repelled it. “Don’t you go for to 
think that I've give up bein’ a socialist 
because I've got a soft side. No, sir! 
That wouldn't be it at all. What reelly 
made me do it was because it didn’t pay. 
I'd make big money now and then; but 
once I'd fixed the police, the lawyers, 
and nine times out o’ ten the judge, I 
wouldn’t have hardly nothink for me- 
self. If out o° every hunderd dollars I 
was able to pocket twenty-five it’d be as 
much as ever. This ‘ere job don’t pay 
as well to start with; but then it haven't 
ho expenses.” 

Self-interest and a vague sense of re- 
sponsibility were all he ever admitted as 
a kev to his benevolence. “It’s along o° 
my bein’ an Englishman. You can’t get 
an Englishman ‘ardly ever to be satis- 
fied a’mindin’ of his own business. Ten 
to one he'll do that and mind somebody 
else’s at the same time. A kind o’ curse 
that’s on ‘em, I often thinks. Once 
when I was doin’ a bit—might ’a been 
at Sing Sing—a guy come along to en- 
tertain us. Recited poetry at us. And 
I recolleck he chewed to beat the band 
over a piece he called, ‘The White Man’s 
Burden.” Well, that’s what you are, 
Kid. You're my White Man’s Burden. 
I can’t chuck yer, nor nothink. IT just 
vot to carry yer till yer can git along 
without me; and then I'll quit. The 
old bunel’ll be as glad to see me back 
as I'll be to go. There's just one thing 
I want ver to remember, Kid, that when 
verve got ver eddication there won't be 
nothink to bind me to you, nor—”’ he 
held himself very straight, bringing out 
his words with a brutal firmness—"* nor 
Yer'll know I'll be as glad to 
vo the one way as you'll be to go the 
t’other, so there won't be no ‘ard feelin’ 
on both sides.” 


you to me. 


It was a Sunday night. Tom had 
taken his troubles to bed with him, be- 
cause he had nowhere else to take them. 
In bed you struck a truce with life. You 
suspended operations, at least for a few 
hours. You could sleep; you could post- 
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pone. He slept as a rule so soundly, a: 
so straight through the night, tha 
hunted as he was by care, he had on 
in the twenty-four hours a refuge 
which the fiendish thing couldn't ove; 
take him. 

It had been a trying Sunday becaus: 
Maisie had tempted him to a wilder tha 
usual extravagance. There was enoug 
snow on the ground for sleighing. Shy 
had been used to sleighing in Nashua 
The singing of runners and the jinglin: 
of bells, as a sleigh slid joyously pas! 
her, awakened her longing for the sport 
By coaxing, by teasing, by crying a little 
and, worst of all, by making game o! 
him, she had induced him to find a place 
where he could hire a sleigh and take her 
for a ride. 

Snow having turned to rain, and rain 
to frost, the landscape through whic!) 
they drove was made of crystal. Every 
tree was as a tree of glass, sparkling in 
the sun. A deep blue sky, a keen dry 
wind, a little horse which enjoyed the 
outing as briskly as Maisie herself, made 
the two hours vibrant with the ecstas) 
of cold. All Tom’s nerves were taut with 
the pleasure of the motion, of the air, of 
the skill, acquired chiefly at Bere, with 
which he managed the spirited young 
nag. The knowledge of what it was cost- 
ing him he was able to thrust aside. He 
would enjoy the moment, and face the 
reckoning afterward. When he did face 
the reckoning, he found that of his 
fourth ten dollars he had spent six dol- 
lars and fifty-seven cents. Only three 
days earlier he had had the crisp clean 
bill unbroken in his hand. . . 

He had been hardly able to eat his 
supper, and after supper the usual two 
hours of study to which he gave himself 
on Sunday nights were as time thrown 
away. Luckily, Honey’s consideration 
left him the room to himself. Honey 
was like that. If Tom had to work. 
Honey effaced himself, in summer by 
sitting on the doorstep, in winter by go- 
ing to bed. Much of Tom’s wrestling 


with Virgil was carried on to the tune 
of Honey’s snores. 
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This being Sunday evening, and 
Honey less tired than on the days on 


vhich he worked, he had gone to “‘chew 
the rag,’ as he phrased it, with a little 
Jew tailor, who lived next door to Mrs. 
Danker. Tom was aware that behind 
this the motive was not love for the Jew 
tailor, but zeal that he, Tom, should be 
interfered with as little as possible in his 
eddication. Tom’s eddication was as 
much an obsession to Honey as it was to 
Tom himself. It was an overmastering 
compulsion, like that which sent Peary 
to find the North Pole, Scott to find the 
South one, and Livingston and Stanley 
to cross Africa. What he had to gain 
hy it had no place in his calculation. A 
machine wound up, and going auto- 
matically, could not be more set on 
its purpose than Lemuel Honeybun 
on his. 

But to-night his absenting of himself 
was of no help to Tom in giving his mind 
to the translation from English into 
Latin on which he was engaged. When 
he found himself rendering the expres- 
sion “in the meantime” by the words 
in turpe tempore, he pushed books and 
paper away from bim, with a bitter, em- 
phatic, “Damn!” 

Though it was only nine, there was 
nothing for it but to go to bed. In bed 
he would sleep and forget. He always 
did. Putting out the gas, and pulling 
the bedclothes up around his ears, he 
mentally waved the white flag to his 
carking enemy. 

But the carking enemy didn’t heed the 
white flag; he came on just the same. 
For the first time in his life Tom White- 
law couldn’t sleep. Rolling from side to 
side, he groaned and swore at the refusal 
of relief to come to him. He was still 
wide awake when about half past ten 
Honey came in and re-lit the gas, sur- 
prised to see the boy already with his 
face turned to the wall. Not to disturb 
him, Honey moved round the room on 
tiptoe. 

Tom lay still, his eyes closed. He 
loathed this proximity, this sharing of 
one room. In the two previous years he 
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hadn’t minded it. But he was older now, 
almost a man, able to take care of him 
self. Not only was he growing more fas 
tidious, but the self-consciousness we 
know as modesty was bringing to the 
over-intimate a new kind of discomfort. 
Long meaning to propose two small sep- 
arate rooms as not much dearer than the 
larger one, he had not yet come to it, 
partly through unwillingness to add any- 
thing to their expenses, and partly 
through fear of hurting Honey's feel 
ings. But to-night the lack of privacy 
gave the outlet of exasperation to his 
less tangible discontents. 

He rolled over on his back. One gas 
jet spluttered in the antiquated chande 
lier. Under it a small deal table was 
heaped with bis books and strewn with 
his papers. Beside it stood an old arm- 
chair stained with the stains of many 
lodgers’ use, the entrails of the seat pro- 
truding horribly between the legs. “Two 
small chairs of the kitchen type, a wash- 
stand, a chest of drawers with a mirror 
hung above it, two or three flimsy rugs, 
and the iron cots on which they slept, 
made a setting for Honey, who sat be- 
neath the gaslight, sewing a button on 
his undershirt. Turned in profile to- 
ward Tom, and wearing nothing but his 
drawers and socks, he bent above his 
work with the patience of a concentrated 
mind. He was really a fine figure of a 
man, brawny, hairy, spare, muscled like 
an athlete, a Rodin’s Thinker all but the 
thought, vet irritating Tom as the em- 
bodiment of this penury. 

So not from an impulse of confession, 
but to ease the suffering of his nerves, 
Tom told something about Maisie 
Danker. It was only something. He 
told of the friendship, of the dancing les- 
sons, of the movies, of the sleigh-ride 
that afternoon, of the forty dollars 
drawn from the bank. He said nothing 
of their kisses, nor of the frenzy which 
he thought might be love. Honey 
pulled his needle*up through the hole, 
and pushed it back again, neither asking 
questions nor looking up. 

“T guess we'll move,” was his only 
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comment, when the boy had finished the 
halting tale. 

This quietness excited Tom the more. 
“What do you want to move for?” 

“Because there’s dangers what the 
on’y thing you can do to fight ‘em is to 
run away.” 

“Who said anything about danger? 
Do you suppose . . ?” 

In sticking in his needle Honey han- 
dled the implement as if it were an awl. 
‘Do I suppose she’s playin’ the dooce 
with yer?) No, Kid. She don’t have to. 
You're playin’ the dooce with yerself. 
It’s ver age. Sixteen is a terr’ble im- 
agination age.” 

“Oh, if you think I'm framing the 
whole thing . . .” 

“No, [I don’t. Yer believes it all 
right. On’y it ain’t quite so bad as what 
ver think. It don’t do to be too delikit 
with women. Got to bat ‘em away as if 
they was flies, when they bother yer too 
much. Once let a woman in on yer 
game and yer ‘and can be queered for 
good.” 

“Did I say anything about letting a 
woman in on my game?” 

“No, yer on’y said she'd slipped in. 
It’s too late now to keep her out. She’s 
made the diff’rence.” 

“What difference?” 

Honey threaded his needle laboriously, 
held up the end of the thread to moisten 
it with his lips, and tied a knot in it. 
“The diffrence in you. Yer ain’t the 
same young feller what ver was six 
months ago. You and me has been like 
one,” he went on, placidly. “Now 
we're two. Been two this spell back. 
Couldn't make it out, no more’n Billy- 
be-damned; and now I see. The first 
girl.”” 

‘Tom lashed about the bed. 

“It was bound to come; and that’s 
why—ver've arsked me about it onst or 
twice, so | may as well tell yer—that’s 
why I never lets meself get fond o’ ver. 
Could 'a did it just as @asy as not. When 
a man gits to my age a young boy what’s 
next o° kin to him—why, he'll seem like 
as if ‘twould be his son. But I wouldn't 


be ketched. ‘Honey,’ I says to meself 
‘the first girl and you'll be dished.’”’ 

“Oh, go to blazes!” 

Having finished his button, Honey 
made it doubly secure by winding th: 
thread around it. “Not that I blame 
yer, Kiddy. I ain’t never led no cele 
brant life meself, not till I had to take 
you on, and cut out all low company 
what wouldn’t ’a been good for you. 
But I figured it out that we might ’a got 
ver through college before yer fell for it. 
Well, we ain't. Maybe now we'll not 
git ver to college at all. But we'll make 
a shy at it. We'll move.” 

“Tf vou think that by moving you'll 
keep me from seeing her again 7 

“No, son, not no more’n I could keep 
yer from cuttin’ yer throat by lockin’ up 
ver razor. Yer could git another razor 
I know that. All the same, it’d be up 
to me, wouldn't it, not to leave no razors 
layin’ round the room, where yer could 
put ver ‘and on ‘em?” 

This settling of his destiny over his 
head angered ‘Tom especially. 

“IT can save you the trouble of having 
me on your mind any more. To-morrow 
I'll be out on my own. I’m going to be 
aman.” 

“Sure, you're going to be a man—in 
time. But ver ain’t a man yet.” 

“I’m sixteen. I can do what any 
other fellow of sixteen can do.” 

“No feller of sixteen can do much.” 

**He can earn a living.” 

“He can earn part of a livin’. How 
many boys of sixteen did yer ever know 
that could swing clear of home -and 
friends and everythink, and feed and 
clothe and launder theirselves on what 
they made out’n their job?” 

“Well, I can try, can’t I?” 

“Oh, yes, yer can try, Kid. But if 
you was me, I wouldn't cut loose from 
nobody, not till I'd got me ‘and in.” 

Tom raised himself on his elbow, his 
eyes, beneath their protruding horizontal 
eyebrows, aglitter with the wrath which 
puts life and the world out of focus. 

“T am going to cut loose. I’m going 
to be my own master.” 


— 
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“Are you, Kid? How much of yer own 
master do yer expect to be, on the ten 
or twelve per yer'll git to begin with 
if yer gits that?” 

“Even if it was only five or six per, 
I'd be making it myself.” 

“And what about college?” 
hell!” 

The boy fell back on his pillow. Feel- 
ing he had delivered his ultimatum, he 
waited for a reply. But Honey only 
stowed away his sewing materials in a 
little black box, after which he pulled 
off the articles of clothing he continued 
to wear, and set about his toilet for the 
night. At the sound of his splashing 
water on his face Tom muttered to him- 
self: “God, another night of this will 
kill me.” 

Honey spoke through the muffling of 
the towel, while he dried his face. “Isn't 
all this fuss what I’m tellin’ yer? The 
minute a girl gits in on a young feller’s 
life there’s hell to pay. That’s why I'd 
like yer to steer clear of *em as long as 
ver can hold out.” 

Tom shut his eyes, buried his face in 
the pillow, and affected not to hear. 

“They don’t mean to do no harm; 
they're just naterally troublesome. 
Seems as if they was born that way, and 
couldn't ‘elp theirselves. There's a lot 
of ‘em as is never satisfied till they've 
got a man like a jumpin’-jack, what all 
they need to do is to pull the string to 
make him jig. This girl is one o’ them 
kind.” 

Tom continued to hold his peace. 

“T’ve saw her. Pretty little thing she 
is all right. But give her two or three 
vears. Lord love you, Kid, she'll be as 
washed out then as one of her own rib- 
bons after a hard rain. And yet them is 
the kind that most young fellers’ll 
run after, like a pup'll run after a 
squirrel.” 

Tom 


“College 


was startled. The figure of 


speech had been used to him before. He 
could hear it drawled in a tired voice, 
It was queer what 
conclusions about women these grown 
Quidmore had thought 


soft and velvety. 


men came to! 


them as dangerous as 
warned him against them much 
Honey was doing now. Mrs. Quidmo: 
had once been what Maisie was at th: 
minute, and yet as he, Tom, remen 
bered her . . . But Honey was goin 
on again, spluttering his words as |) 
brushed his teeth. 

“Tt can be awful easy to git mixed u) 
with a girl, and awful hard to git un 
mixed. She'll put a man in a hole 
where he can’t help doin’ somethink 
foolish, and then make out as what 
she’ve got a claim on him. There's « 
lot o’ talk about women bein’ the pre) 
o’ men; but for one woman as I’ve ever 
saw that way I’ve saw a hunderd men 
as was the prey 0’ women. Now when 
a girl of eighteen gits a young boy like 
you to spend the money as he’s saved 
for his eddication . . .” 

The boy sprang up in bed, hammering 
the bedclothes. “Don’t you say any- 
thing against her. I won't listen to it.” 

With that supple tread which always 
made Tom think of one who could easily 
slip through windows, Honey walked to 
the closet where he kept his nightshirt. 
“°’Tain’t nothink agin her, Kid. Was 
on’y goin’ to say that a girl what'll git 
a young boy to do that shows what she 
is. And yer did spend the money a- 
takin’ her about, now didn’t yer?” 

Tom fell back upon his pillow. Put- 
ting out the gas, Honey threw himself 
on his creaking cot. 

“You're a free boy, Kiddy,” he went 
on, while arranging the sheet and blan- 
ket as he liked them. “If ver wants to 
beat it to-morrer, beat it away. Don't 
stop because yer'll be afraid I'll miss yer. 
Wasn’t never no hand for missin’ no one, 
and don’t mean to begin. What I'd ‘a 
liked ‘d have been to fill yer up with ed- 
dication so that yer could jaw to beat 
the best of ’em, if yer turned out to be 
the Whitelaw baby.” 

Tom had almost forgotten who the 
Whitelaw baby was. Not since that 
Sunday afternoon nearly three years ago 
had Honey ever mentioned him. The 
memory having come back, he made an 
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inarticulate sound of impatience, finally 
snuggling to sleep. 

He tried to think of Maisie, to conjure 
up the rose in her cheeks, the laughter in 
her eyes; but all he saw, as he drifted 
into dreams, was the quaint Cambodian 
face of little Hildred Ansley. Only once 
did Honey speak again, muttering, as he 
too fell asleep: 

“We'll move.” 


XXVII 

They did not move for the reason that 
Maisie did. Not for forty-eight hours 
did Tom learn of her departure. As 
Mrs. Danker kept not a boarding but a 
rooming house, and her guests often 
went days at a time without seeing their 
landlady, he had no sources of informa- 
tion when Maisie, as she sometimes did, 
kept herself out of sight. Watching for 
her on the Monday and the Tuesday fol- 
lowing his Sunday night talk with 
Honey, he thought it strange that she 
never appeared in the hallway, though 
he had no cause to be alarmed. He was 
going to leave Honey, get a job, and be 
independent. When he had added a 
little more to his fund in New York, he 
would propose to Maisie, and marry her 
if she would take him. He would be 
eighteen, perhaps nineteen by the time 
he was able to do this, an early, but not 
impossible, age at which to be a husband. 

On both these days he had gone to 
school from force of habit, but on the 
Wednesday he was surprised by a letter. 
Though he had never seen Maisie’s writ- 
ing, the postmark said Nashua. Before 
tearing the envelope he had a premoni- 
tion of her flight. 

A telegram on Monday morning had 
hidden her come home at once, as her 
stepmother was dying. She had died. 
Till her father married again, which she 
supposed would be soon, she would have 
to care for the four little brothers and 
sisters. That was all. On paper Maisie 
was laconic. 

Since his mother’s death no revolution 
in his inner life had upset the boy like 
Vor, CXLVIL.—No. 878.—32 
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this. The Tollivant experience had only 
left him a little hard and skeptical; that 
with the Quidmores had passed like the 
rain and the snow, scarcely affecting 
him. With Honey his need for affection 
had always been unfed, and for reasons 
he could not fathom. Maisie had made 
the give-and take of life easy, natural. 
She had her limitations, her crude, and 
sometimes her cruel, insistences; but she 
liked him. He loved her. He was ready 
to say it now, because of the blank her 
loss had hollowed in his life. For the un- 
formed, growing, hot-blooded human 
thing to have nothing on which to spend 
itself is anguish. Sitting down at his 
deal table, he wrote to her out of a heart 
fuller and more passionate than poor 
Maisie could ever have understood. 

All he had been planning in rebellion 
against fate he poured out now as devo- 
tion. He had meant to cut loose, to go 
to work, to live on nothing, to save his 
money, and be ready to marry her in a 
year or two. And yet, on second 
thoughts, if he went through college, 
their position in the end would be so 
much better that perhaps the original 
plan was the best one. He thought only 
of her, and of what would make her hap- 
piest. He loved her—loved her—loved 
her. 

Maisie wrote back that she saw no 
harm in their being engaged, and she 
wouldn't press him for a ring till he felt 
himself able to give her one. For her- 
self she didn’t care, but if she told the 
girls she was engaged to a fellow, and 
had no ring to corroborate her word, 
she wouldn’t be believed. In case he 
ever felt equal to the purchase she was 
sending him the size in the circlet of 
thread inclosed. 

Tom was heroic. He had never 
thought of a ring, and a ring would 
mean more money. Be it so! He would 
spend more money. He would spend 
more money if he mortgaged his whole 
future to procure it. Maisie should not 
be shamed among her friends in Nashua. 

Giving all his free hours to wandering 
about and pricing rings, he found them 
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less expensive than he feared. Maisie 
having once confided to him her longing 
for a diamond, a diamond he meant to 
make it if it cost him fifty dollars. But 
he found one for twenty, as big as a 
small pea, and flashing in the sunshine 
like a lighthouse. The young Jew who 
sold it assured him that it would have 
cost a hundred, except for a tiny flaw 
which only an expert could detect. On 
its reception Maisie was delighted. He 
felt himself almost a married man. 

The rest of the winter went by peace- 
ably. With Honey he declared a truce 
of God. He would go to college, and 
live up to all that had been planned; but 
Honey must look on his own self- 
sacrifice as of the nature of a loan which 
would be repaid. Honey was ready to 
promise anything, while, in the hope of 
getting through college in three years 
instead of four, Tom worked with in- 
creased zeal. Then, one day, when 
spring had come round, he stumbled on 
Guy and Hildred Ansley. 

It was in Louisburg Square, as usual. 
Having arrived from the south the night 
before, they were sailing soon for 
Europe. 

“Rotten luck!” the fat boy com- 
plained. “Got to trail a tutor along too, 
so that I shan’t fall down on the Har- 
vard exam when it comes. Wish I was 
you.” 

“If you were Mr. Whitelaw, Guy,” 
his sister reminded him, “you'd find 
something else to worry you. We all 
have our troubles, haven’t we, Mr. 
Whitelaw?” 

““She’s got nothing to worry her,”’ the 
brother protested. “If she was me, 
with mother scared all the time that I'll 
be too hot or too cold or too tired or too 
hungry, or that some damn thing or 
other’ll make me sic ‘Kk . 

“All the same,” Tem broke in, “‘it’s 
something to have a mother to make a 
fuss.” 

The girl looked sympathetic. 
haven't, have you?” 

“Oh, I get along.” 

“Guy says you live with a guardian.” 


“You 


“You may call him a guardian if you 
like, but the word is too big. You only 
have a guardian when you’ve somethin 
to guard, and I haven’t anything.” 

“Yes, but how did you ever . 

Once more Tom said to himself, - It ‘ 
the way she looks at you.” He knew 
what she was trying to ask him, and in 
order to be open and aboveboard, | 
gave her the few main facts of his life. 
He did it briefly, hurriedly, throwing em- 
phasis only on the point that, to keep 
him from becoming a State ward the 
second time, his stevedore friend had 
brought him to Boston and sent him to 
school. 

“He must be an awfully good man!” 

He was going to tell her that he was 
when the brother gave the talk another 
twist. 

“What are you going to do in your 
holidays?” 

“Work, if I can find a job.” 

“What kind of job?” 

He explained that for the last two 
summers he had worked round the 
Quincy and Faneuil Hall markets, but 
that he had outgrown them. A two- 
fisted, he-man’s job was what he would 
look for now, and had no doubt that he 
would get it. 

“After vou'’ve left Harvard what are 
you going to be?” 

“Banking’s what I'd like best, but 
most likely I'll have to make it barber- 
ing. What are you going to be your- 
self?” 

“Oh, I’ve got to be a corporation law- 
yer. Myluck! Just because dad’ll have 
the business to take me into.” 

“But what would you like better?” 

The piggy face broke into one of its 
captivating grins. “Hanged if I know, 
unless it’d be an orphan and an only 
child.” 

The meeting was important because 
of what it led to. A few days later Tom 
heard the wheezy girlish voice calling 
behind him in the street: ““Tom! Tom!” 


He turned and walked back. During 
the winter the fat boy had expanded, 
not so much in height as in girth and 
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jelliness. He came up, puffing from his 
run. 

“Can you drive a car?” 

Tom hesitated. “I don’t know that 
you'd call it driving a car. I can drive— 
after a fashion. Mr. Quidmore used to 
let me run his Ford, when we were alone 
in it, and no one was looking. Since 
then I’ve sometimes driven the market 
delivery teams for a block or two, 
nothing much, just to see what it was 
like. I know I could pick it up with a 
few lessons. I’m a natural driver—a 
horse or anything. Why?” 

“Because my old man said that if you 
could drive, he might help you get your 
summer’s job.” 

“Where? What kind of job?” 

“T don’t know. He said that if you 
wanted to talk it over to come round to 
our house this evening at nine o’clock.” 

At nine that evening Tom was shown 
up into another of those rooms which 
marked the gulf between his own way of 
living and that of people like the Ansleys, 
and at the same time woke the atavistic 
pang. His impression was only a 
blurred one of comfort, color, shaded 
lights, and richness. From the many 
books he judged that it was what they 
would eall the library, but any judgment 
was subconscious because the human 
presences came first. A man wearing a 
dinner jacket and scanning an evening 
paper was sunk into one deep armchair; 
in another a lady, demi-décolleté, was 
reading a book. It was his first intima- 
tion that people ever wore what he 
called “‘dress-clothes”” when dining only 
with their families. 

He was announced by Pilcher, who 
had led him upstairs. “This is the 
young man, sir.” 

Having reached something like 
friendly terms with the son and daugh- 
ter, Tom had expected from the parents 
the kind of courtesy shown to strangers 
when you shake hands with them and 
ask them to sit down. Mr. Ansley only 
let the paper drop to his knees with an 
“Oh!” in response to the butler, and 
looked up. 
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“You're the young fellow my son has 
spoken of. He tells me you can drive a 
car.” 

Repeating what he had already said 
to Guy as to his experience with cars, 
Tom expressed confidence in his ability 
to obtain a license, if it should become 
worth his while. 

“Tt wouldn’t be difficult driving such 
as you get in the crowded parts of a 
city. It would be chiefly station work, 
over country roads.” 

He explained himself further. In the 
New Hampshire summer colony where 
the Ansleys had their place, the resi- 
dents were turning a large country house 
into an inn which would be like a club, 
or a club which would be like an inn. 
It would not be open to ordinary trav- 
elers, since ordinary travelers would 
bring in people whom they didn’t want. 
The guests would be their own friends, 
duly invited or introduced. He, Mr. 
Ansley, was chairman of the motor-car 
committee, but as he was going to 
Europe he was taking up the matter in 
advance. On general grounds he would 
have preferred an older man and one 
with more experience, but the inn-club 
was a new undertaking and not too well 
financed. More experienced men would 
cost more money. For the station work 
they could afford but eighty dollars a 
month, with a room in the garage, and 
board. Moreover, the jobs they could 
offer being only for the summer, the pro- 

moters hoped that a few young men and 
women working for their own education 
might take advantage of the scheme. 

Eighty dollars a month, with a room 
to himself, even if it had only been in a 
stable, and board in addition, glittered 
before Tom’s eyes like Aladdin’s treasure 
house. Having thanked Mr. Ansley for 
the kind suggestion, he assured him he 
could give satisfaction if taken on. All 
the chauffeurs who had let him have a 
few minutes at the steering-wheel had 
told him that he possessed the eye, the 
nerve, and the quickness which make a 
good driver, in addition to which he 
knew that he did himself. 
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“How old are you?” 

It was a question Tom always found 
difficult to answer. He could remember 
when his birthday had been on the fifth 
of March; but his mother had told him 
that that had been Gracie’s birthday, 
and had changed his own to September. 
Later she had shifted to May, to a day, 
so she told him, when all the nurses had 
had their children in the Park, and the 
lilaes had been in bloom. He had never 
asked her the year, not having come to 
reckoning in years before she was taken 
from him. Though latterly he had been 
putting his birthday in May, he now 
shifted back to March, so as to make 
himself older. 

“I’m seventeen, sir.” 

Mrs. Ansley spoke for the first time. 
“He looks more than that, doesn’t he?” 

Tom turned to the lady who filled a 
large armchair with a person suggesting 
the quaking, flabby consistency of corn- 
starch pudding. “I suppose that’s be- 
cause I’ve knocked about so much.” 

“The hard school does give you ex- 
perience, doesn’t it, but it’s a cruel 
school.” 

He remembered his promise to Guy, 
if ever he got the opportunity. “ Boys 
can stand a good deal of cruelty, ma’am. 
Nine times out of ten it does them good.” 

“Still there’s always a tenth case.” 

He smiled. “TI think I ought to have 
made it ten times out of ten. I never 
saw the boy yet who wasn’t all the better 
for fighting his way along.” 

Mrs. Ansley’s mouth screwed itself up 
like Guy’s when it looked as if he were 
going to cry. “Fight? Why, I think 
fighting’s something horrid. Why can’t 
boys treat each other like gentlemen?” 

“I suppose, ma’am, because they’re 
not gentlemen.” 

The cornstarch pudding stiffened to 
the firmness of ice-cream. “Excuse me! 
My boy couldn’t be anything but a 
gentleman.” 

“He couldn’t be anything but a sport. 
He is a fighter, ma’am—when he gets 
the chance.” 

“Then I hope he won't often get it.” 
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“But, Sunshine,” Mr. Ansley inter- 
vened, “you don’t make any allowance 
for differences in standards. You're 4 
woman of forty-five. Guy’s a boy of six- 
teen—he’s practically seventeen, like 
Whitelaw here—your name is Whitelaw, 
isn’t it?—and yet you want him to have 
the same tastes and ways as yourself.” 

“T don’t want him to have brutal 
tastes and ways.” 

“It’s a pretty brutal world, ma’am, 
and if he’s going to take his place he’'|| 
have to get used to being hammered and 
hammering back.” 

“Which is what I object to. If you 
train boys to be courteous with each 
other from the start .. .” 

“They'll be quite ladylike when they 
get into the stock exchange or the prize 
ring. Look here, Sunshine! The coun- 
try’s over feminized as it is. It’s run by 
women, or by men who think as women, 
or by men who’re afraid of women. 
Congress is full of them; the courts are 
full of them; the churches—the churches 
above all!—are full of them; and you'd 
make it worse. If Guy hadn't the stuff 
in him that he has . . .” 

Mrs. Ansley was more than ever like 
a cornstarch pudding, quivering and un- 
dulating, when she rose. “‘ You make it 
very hard for me, Philip. I was going to 
ask Whitelaw, here, if when he’s any- 
where where Guy is—I know Guy will 
have to go among young men, of course 
—he’d keep an eye on him, and protect 
him.” 

“He doesn’t need protection, ma’am. 
He can take his own part as easily as | 
can take mine. If there’s a row he likes 
to be in it; and if he’s licked he doesn't 
mind it. If he only had a chance . ; 

She raised her left hand palm out- 
ward, in a gesture of protest. “Thank 
you! I’m not asking advice as to my 
own son.” 

Sailing from the room with the circum- 
ambient dignity of ladies when they 
wore the crinoline, she left Tom with the 
crestfallen sense of presumption. Half 





expecting to be ordered from the room, 
he turned toward his host, who, how- 
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ever, simply reverted to the subject of 
the summer. He told Tom where he 
could have lessons in driving, adding 
that he would charge them to club ex- 
penses, as he would the uniform Tom 
would have to wear. When Mr. Ansley 
picked up his paper the young man knew 
the interview was over. With a half- 
articulate, “‘Good-night, sir,” to which 
there was no response, he turned and 
left the room. 


The occasion left him with much to 
think of, chiefly on his own account. It 
marked his status more clearly than any- 
thing that had happened to him yet. He 
had not been shaken hands with; he had 
not been asked to sit down. He had not 
been greeted on arriving; his “ good- 
night’ had not been acknowledged when 
he went away. Mr. Ansley had called 
him Whitelaw, which was all very well; 
but when Mrs. Ansley did it, the use of 
the name was significant. This must be 
the way in which rich people treated 
their servants. 

Here he had to reason with himself as 
to what he had been looking for. It was 
not for recognition on a footing of equal- 
ity. Of course not! He had no objec- 
tion to being a servant, since he needed 
the money. He objected to .. . and 
yet it was not quite tangible. He didn’t 
mind standing up; he didn’t mind the 
absence of a greeting; he didn’t mind 
any one thing in itself. He minded the 
combination of assumptions, all fusing 
into one big assumption that he was in 
essence their inferior. Having this as- 
sumption so strongly in their minds, 
they couldn’t but betray it when they 
spoke to him. 

With his tendency to think things out, 
he mulled for the next few days over the 
question of inferiority. Why was one 
man inferior to another? What made 
him so? Did nature send him into the 
world as an inferior, or did the world 
turn him into an inferior after he had 
come into it? Did God have any part 
in it? Was it God’s will that there 
should be a class system among man- 


kind, with class animosities, class war- 
fares? 

Of the latter he was hearing a good 
deal. In Grove Street, with its squirm- 
ing litters of idealistic Jews and Slavs, 
class warfare was much talked about. 
Sometimes Tom heard the talk himself; 
sometimes Honey brought in reports of 
it. It was a rare day, especially a rare 
night, when some wild-eyed apostle was 
not going up or down the hill with a 
gospel which would have made old 
Boston, only a few hundred yards away, 
shiver in its bed on hearing it. To a 
sturdy American like Tom, and a sturdy 
Englishman like Honey, these whispered 
prophecies and plans were no more than 
the twitter of sparrows going to roost. 
But now that the boy was working to- 
ward man’s estate, and had always, 
within his recollection, been treated as 
an inferior, he found himself wondering 
on what principle the treatment had 
been based. He would listen more at- 
tentively when the Jew tailor next door 
to Mrs. Danker began again, as he had 
so often, to set forth his arguments in 
favor of dragging the upper classes down. 
He would listen when Honey cursed the 
lor of proputty. He had long been ask- 
ing himself if in some obscure depth of 
Honey’s obscure intelligence there might 
not be a glimmer of a great big thing 
that was Right. 

He had reached the age, which gener- 
ally comes a little before the twenties, 
when the Right and Wrong of things 
puzzled and disturbed him. No longer 
able to accept Rights and Wrongs on 
somebody else’s verdict, he was without 
a test or a standard of his own. He be- 
gan to wander among churches. Here, 
he had heard, all these questions had 
been long ago threshed out, and the an- 
swers reduced to formule. 

His range was wide, Hebrew, Catholic, 
Protestant. For the most part the serv- 
ices bewildered him. He couldn’t make 
out why they were services, or what they 
were serving. The sermons he found 
platitudinous. They told him what in 
the main he knew already, and said 
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little or nothing of the great fundamental 
things with which his mind had been in- 
termittently busy ever since the days 
when he used to talk them over with 
Bertie Tollivant. 

But one new interest he drew from 
them. The fragments of the gospels he 
heard read from altar or lectern or pulpit 
roused his curiosity. were 
familiar from having learned them at the 
knee, so to speak, of Mrs. Tollivant. 
But they had been incoherent, without 
introduction or sequence. He was sur- 
prised to find how little he knew of the 
most dominant character in history. 

On his way home one day he passed a 
shop given to the sale of Bibles. Decid- 
ing to buy a cheap New Testament, he 
was advised by the salesman to take a 
modern translation. That night, after 
he had finished his lessons, and Honey 
was asleep, he opened it. 

It opened at a page of St. Luke. Turn- 
ing to the beginning of that gospel, he 
started to read it through. He read 
avidly, charmed, amazed, appeased, and 
pacified. When he came to an incident 
bearing on himself he stopped. 

‘Now one of the Pharisees repeatedly 
invited Him to a meal at his house. So 
He entered the house and reclined at the 
table. And there was a woman in the 
town who was a notorious sinner. Hav- 
ing learnt that Jesus was at table in the 
Pharisee’s house she brought a flask of 
perfume, and standing behind, close to 
His feet, weeping, began to wet His feet 
with her tears; and with her hair she 
wiped the tears away again, while she 
lovingly kissed His feet, and poured the 
perfume over them. 

“Noticing this the Pharisee, His host, 
said to himself: 

“*This man, if He were really a 
prophet, would know who and what sort 
of person this is who is touching Him, 
for she is an immoral woman.’ 

“In answer to his thoughts Jesus said 
to him: ‘Simon, I have a word to say 
to you.’ 

‘*Rabbi, say on,” he replied. 

“*Do you see this woman? 
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into your house. You gave me no water 
for my feet; but she has made my feet 
wet with her tears, and then wiped the 
tears away with her hair. No kiss did 
you give me; but she, from the moment 
I came in, has not left off tenderly kiss- 
ing my feet. No oil did you pour even 
on my head; but she has poured per- 
fume on my feet. This is the reason why 
I tell you that her sins—her many sins— 
are forgiven—because she has loved 
much.’” 

He shut the book with something of a 
hang. “‘So they used to do that sort of 
thing even then! . . . The water for the 
feet, and the kiss, and the oil, must have 
corresponded to our shaking hands and 
asking people to sit down. ... And 
they wouldn’t show Him the courtesy. 
. . . He was their inferior. . . . I won- 
der if He minded it. . . . It looks as if 
He did because of the way He had it in 
His mind, and referred to it. . . . If the 
woman hadn't turned up He would prob- 
ably not have referred to it at all. . . 
He would have kept it to Himself . . . 
without resentment. . . . The little dis- 
dains of little people were too petty for 
Him to resent. . . . He could only be 
hurt by them . . . but on their account.” 

He sat late into the night, thinking, 
thinking. Suddenly he thumped the 
table, and sprang up. “I won’t resent it. 
They're good people in their way. They 
don’t mean any unkindness. It’s only 
that they think like everybody else. 
Honey would call them  orthodocks. 
They’re courteous among themselves; 
they only don’t know how far courtesy 
can be made to go. They’re—they’re 
little. Dll be big—like Him.” 


XXVIII 

The resolution helped him through the 
summer. It was a pleasant summer, and 
yet a trying one. It was the first time 
he had ever done work of which the es- 
sence lay in satisfying individuals. In 
his market jobs the job had been the 
thing. Even if done at somebody’s or- 


der, it was judged by its success, or by 
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its lack of it. His work at the inn-club 
brought him hourly into contact with 
men and women to whom it was his duty 
to be specially, and outwardly, defer- 
ential. He sprang to open the door for 
them when they entered or left the car; 
he touched his hat to them whenever 
they gave him an order. His bearing, 
his manner of address, formed a part of 
his equipment only second to his capac- 
ity to drive. 

To this he had no objection. It only 
seemed odd that while it was his busi- 
ness to be courteous to others it was no- 
body’s business to be courteous to him. 
Some people were. They used toward 
him those little formalities of “‘ Please” 
and “Thank you” which were a matter 
of course toward one another. They 
didn’t command; they requested. 
Others, on the contrary, never requested. 
If their nerves or their digestions were 
not in good order, they felt at liberty to 
call him a damn fool, or if they were 
ladies, to find fault foolishly. Whatever 
the injustice, it was his part to keep him- 
self schooled to the apologetic attitude, 
ready to be held in the wrong when he 
knew he was in the right. Though he 
had never heard of the English prin- 
ciple that you may be rude if you choose 
to your equals, but never rude to those 
in a position lower than your own, he 
felt its force instinctively. His humble 
place in the world’s economy entitled 
him to a courtesy which few people 
thought it worth their while to show. 

Apart from this he had nothing to 
complain of. He made good money, as 
the phrase went, his wages augmented 
hy his tips. He took his tips without 
shame, since he did much to please his 
clients beyond what he was paid for. 
His relation with them being personal, 
he could see well enough that only in 
tips could they make him any recogni- 
tion. With the staff in the house he got 
on very well, especially with the wait- 
resses, all six of them girls working their 
way through Radcliffe, Wellesley, or 
Vassar. They chaffed him in an easy- 
going way, one of them calling him her 


Hercules, another her Charlemagne be- 
cause of his height, while to a third he 
was her Siegfried. When he had no 
work in the evenings, and their dining- 
room duties were over, he took them for 
drives among the mountains. Writing 
to Honey, he said that what with the air, 
the food, the fun, and the outdoor life, 
he was never before in such splendid 
shape. 

Honey was his one anxiety, though an 
anxiety which troubled him only now 
and then. 

“Go to it, lad,” had been his response 
when Tom had told him of Mr. Ansley’s 
proposition. ‘With eighty dollars a 
month for all summer, and yer keep 
throwed in, yer ought to save two 
hunderd.” 

““You’re sure you won't be lonesome, 
Honey?” 

Honey made a scornful exclamation. 
“Lord love yer, Kid, if I was ever goin’ 
to be lonesome I'd ’a begun before now. 
Lonesome! Me! That’s a good ‘un!” 

And yet on the Sunday of his de- 
parture Tom noticed a forced strain in 
Honey’s gayety. It was a Sunday, be- 
cause Tom was to drive the car up to 
New Hampshire in the afternoon to be- 
gin his first week on the Monday. 
Honey was in clamorous spirits, right up 
to an hour before the boy left. 

Then he seemed to go flat. Pump up 
his humor as he would, it had no zest 
in it. When it came to the last hand- 
shake he grinned feebly, but couldn’t, 
or didn’t, speak. Tom drove away with 
a question in his mind as to whether or 
not, in Honey’s professions of a steeled 
heart, there was not some bravado. 

In driving through Nashua he saw 
Maisie. It had been agreed that she 
should meet him by the roadside, at the 
end of the town toward Lowell, and go 
on with him till he struck the country 
again. They not only did this, but got 
out at a druggist’s to spend a half hour 
over ice-cream sodas. 

Picking up the dropped threads of in- 
tercourse was not so easy as they had 
expected. It was hard for Tom to make 
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himself believe that in this prétty little 
thing, all in white with pink roses in her 
hat, he was talking to his future wife. 
Since the fervor of his first love letter 
there had been a slight shift in his point 
of view. Without being able to locate 
the change, he felt that the new inter- 
ests—the car, the inn-club, the variety 
of experience—had to some small degree 
crowded Maisie out. She was not quite 
so essential as she had seemed on the 
afternoon when he had learned of her 
departure. Neither was she quite so 
pretty. He thought with a pang that 
Honey's predictions might be coming 
true. Because they might be coming 
true, his pity was so great that he told 
her she was looking lovelier than ever. 

“Gee, that’s something,’ Maisie ac- 
cepted, complacently. ‘‘ With four brats 
to look after, and all the cooking and 
washing, and everything—if my father 
don’t marry again soon I'll pass away.” 
She glanced at bis chauffeur’s uniform. 
“You look swell.” 

He felt swell, and told her so. He told 
her of his wages, of the economies he 
hoped to make. 

“Gee, and you talk of goin’ to college, 
a fellow that can pull in all that money 
just by bein’ a shofer. Why, if you were 
to go on bein’ a shofer we could get mar- 
ried as soon as I got the family off my 
hands.” 

He explained to her that it was not 
the present, but the future for which he 
was working. A chauffeur had only a 
chauffeur’s possibilities, whereas a man 
with an education 

“Just my luck to get engaged to a 
nut,”” Maisie commented, with forced 
resignation. ‘“‘Gee, I got to laff.” 

Some half dozen times that summer, 
when errands took him to Boston, they 
met in the same way. Growing more 
accustomed to their new relation to each 
other, he also grew more tender as he 
realized ber limitations and domestic 
cares. With his first month’s wages in 
his hand, he could bring her little pres- 
ents on each return from Boston, so 
helping out her never-failing joy in the 


flash of her big diamond. That at least 
she had, when every other blessing was 
put off to a vague future. 


In August the Ansleys came flying 
back, driven by the war. It had caught 
them at Munich, where their French 
chauffeur, Pierre, had been interned as 
a prisoner. While taking driving lessons 
Tom had made Pierre’s acquaintance, 
and that he should now be a prisoner in 
Germany made the war a reality. For 
the first few weeks it had been like a 
battle among giants in the clouds: now 
it came down to earth, as a convulsion 
among men. 

The Ansleys had come to the inn-club 
because their own house was closed. 
With Guy and Hildred Tom found his 
relations changed by the fact that he 
was a chauffeur. Guy talked to him 
freely enough, as one young fellow to an- 
other, but Hildred had plainly received 
a hint to mark the distance between 
them. If she passed him in the grounds, 
or if he opened the car door for her, she 
gave him a faint, self-conscious smile, 
but never spoke to him. Mrs. Ansley 
freely used the car and him, always call- 
ing him Whitelaw. 

Philip Ansley was much preoccupied 
by the international situation. A small, 
dry man of slightly Mongolian features, 
and a skin which looked like a parch- 
ment lampshade tinted with a little rose, 
he had made a specialty of international 
law as it affected the great corporations. 
New York and Washington both had 
need of him. When he couldn't go there, 
those who wished his opinion came to 
him. Not a little of Tom’s work lay in 
driving him to Keene, the station for 
New York, to meet the important men 
seeking his advice. Thus it happened 
that Tom brought over from Keene, so 
late one night that he got no more than 
a dim glimpse of the visitor, the man 
who was to leave on him the most dis- 
turbing impression of the summer. 

Having delivered his charge at the inn- 
club door, he drove his car to the garage, 
climbed the stairs to his room, and 
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turned into bed. Before six next morn- 
ing he was up for a plunge in the lake, 
this being the only hour he could count 
on as his own. 

It was one of those windless mornings 
late in the summer which bring the first 
hint of fall. The lake was so still that 
each throw of his arms was like the 
smashing of a vast metallic mirror. 
Only a metallic mirror could have had 
this shining dullness, faintly iridescent, 
hardly catching the rays of the newly 
risen sun. Not leaden enough for night, 
nor silvery enough for day, it kept the 
aioofness from man, as well as from 
Nature’s smaller blandishments, of its 
mighty companion, Monadnock. It was 
an awesome lake, beautiful, withdrawn, 
because it gave back the mountain’s awe- 
someness, beauty, and remoteness. 

Tom’s thrust, as he paddled the water 
behind him, broke for no more than a 
few seconds that which at once re- 
formed itself. You would have said that 
the darting of his body, straight as a 
fish's, clave the water as a bird cleaves 
the air. After he had gone there was 
hardly a ripple to tell that he had 
passed. Built to be a swimmer, loose 
limbed, loose muscled, and not too bonily 
spare, he breathed as a swimmer, deeply, 
gently, without spluttering or loss of his 
control. In the limpid medium through 
which another might have sunk like a 
stone he had that sense of natural sup- 
port which helps man to his dominion. 
Now on his right side, now on his left, 
he could skim like an arrow to its mark 
for the simple reason that he knew he 
could. 

He turned over on his back and 
floated. The quiet was that of a world 
which might never have known the ve- 
locity of wind, the ferocity of war. 
Above him the inviolate sky; around 
him the mountains nearly as inviolate! 
And everywhere the living stillness, vi- 
brating, dramatic, with which Nature 
alone can quicken a dead calm! 

Turning over again, he was abandon- 
ing the crawl for the forearm stroke, to 
make his way back to the bathing 
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cabins, when over the water came a long, 
“Ahoy!” Nearer the shore, and a little 
abeam, there was another man swim- 
ming toward him. Tom gave back an 
“Ahoy!”’ and made in the direction of 
the stranger. It was perhaps another 
chauffeur. Even if it were a resident, or 
some resident’s guest, the informality of 
sport would put them on a level. 

The newcomer had the sun behind 
him; Tom had it on his face. His fea- 
tures were, therefore, the first to become 
visible. A strong voice called out, in a 
tone of astonishment: 

“Why, Tad! What are you doing up 
here in New Hampshire?” 

Tom laughed. “‘Tad—nothing! I’m 
Tom!” 

The other came nearer. “Tom, are 
you? Excuse me! Took you for my 
son.” 

“Sorry I’m not, 
“Somebody else's. 

Coming abreast, they headed toward 
shore. Each face was turned toward the 
other. Adopting his companion’s stroke, 
Tom adjusted himself to his pace. 
Though conversation was not easy, the 
one found it possible to ask questions, 
the other to answer them. 

“Look like my son. 
name?” 

“Whitelaw.” 

A light came into the eyes, and went 
out again. “‘Where do you live?” 

“Boston.” 

“Lived there all your life?” 

“Only for the last three years or so.” 

““Where’d you live before that?” 

““New York some of the time.” 

“Where were you born?” 

“The Bronx.” 

“*What was your father’s name?” 

“Theodore Whitelaw.” 

There was again that spark in the 
eyes, flashing and then dying out. “How 
did he get that name?” 

“Don’t know. Justa name. Suppose 
his mother gave it to him.” 

“Lots of Theodore Whitelaws. Have 
come across two or three. Like the 
Colin Campbells and Howard Smiths 


” Tom laughed again. 
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you run into everywhere. 
your father do?” 

““Never heard. Died when I was a 
kid.” Tom felt entitled to ask a ques- 
tion on his own side. ‘‘What do you 
want to know for?” 

The other seemed on his guard. ‘“‘Oh, 
nothing! Was just—was just struck by 
the resemblance to—to my boy.” 

The swerve which took them away 
from each other was as slight as that 
which a ship gets from her rudder. Tom 
continued to play round in the water till 
he saw the older man reach the bathing 
cabins, dress, and go away. 

That afternoon he was told to drive 
back to Keene both Mr. Ansley and the 
guest whom he, Tom, had brought over 
on the previous evening. As the latter 
came out to enter the car it was easy to 
recognize the swimmer of the morning. 

Tom held the door open, his hand to 
his cap. The gentleman gave him a 
swift, keen look. 

“Oh, so this is what you do!” 

“Yes, sir; this is what I do. Mr. 
Ansley got me the job.” 

“Young fellow whom Guy has be- 
friended,” Mr. Ansley explained, as he 
took his place beside his friend. 

But in the Pullman, when Tom had 
carried in the gentleman’s valise, there 
was another minute in which they were 
alone. The car was nearly empty; there 
were still some five minutes before the 
departure of the train. While the col- 
ored porter took the suitcase the trav- 
eler turned to Tom. He was a tall man, 
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straight and flexible like Tom himself 
but a little heavier. 

“How old are you?” 

“Seventeen, sir.” 

A shadow flew across the face.“ Ta\| 
is seventeen, too. That settles any—” 
Without stating what was settled }y 
this coincidence of ages, he went on wit! 
his quick, peremptory questions. ‘ What 
do you do when you leave here?” 

“i go back for my last year in tly 
Latin School in Boston.” 

“And then?” 

“T go to Harvard.” 

“Putting yourself through?” 

“Only partly, sir.” 

“Friends?” 

“Yea, air.” 

The questions ceased. The face, 
which even a boy like Tom could see to 
be that of a strong man who must have 
suffered terribly, grew pensive. When 
the eyes were bent toward the floor ‘Tom 
took note of a pair of bushy, outstand- 
ing, horizontal eyebrows, oddly like his 
own. 

The reverie ended abruptly. Some 
thought seemed to be dismissed. It 
seemed to be dismissed with both deci- 
sion and relief. But the man held out 
his hand. 

“Good-by.”’ 

““Good-by, sir.” 

It was not the questions, nor the in- 
terest, it was the last little act of fare- 
well that gave Tom a glowing feeling in 
the heart as he went back to his car and 
Mr. Ansley. 


(To be continued) 
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Revels at Remolino 


BY WILLIAM McFEE 


)R those who are passionately sensi- 

tive to the first impression a sea- 
hoard makes upon the voyager, the 
approach is indeed forlorn. A low, crum- 
bling bluff of reddish dirt, the last fron- 
tiers of a collapsed bulwark against the 
ever-rushing wind and sea; a square, 
roofless house on a bleak promontory; a 
village of huts in between; and away to 
the eastward, a line of dark earth and 
bright water which mark the outer ram- 
parts of the Great Delta. So we find 
Puerto Colombia on, arrival at the long 
ferro-concrete jetty, a diversified con- 
glomeration of picturesque anomalies. 

And looking down upon the dock, to 
which we are about to descend with our 
haggage, we perceive the advance guard 
of Latin-American citizens awaiting us. 
We see extravagantly uniformed per- 
sonages waving at us with the emotional 
abandon of grand opera, for they are 
hotel porters and obliged to secure our 
patronage, or the promise of it, at a dis- 
tance. We see others, negligently uni- 
formed, and smoking cigarettes, await- 
ing our descent with composure, for 
they are customs searchers and intend 
to tax everything we possess. We see 
soldiers, still less uniformed and with 
hare brown feet, leaning on their shabby 
rifles as they await the imaginary 
enemies of the Republic. And finally, 
we behold a number of gentlemen with- 
out any uniform at all and very little 
clothing, but with splendid parrots and 
macaws on their shoulders or wrists, 
with leopards in cages or on strings, with 
youthful alligators whose intentions are 
thwarted by having their mouths tied 
up, and with pythons, very young and 
devoid of spirit, draped about their 
necks like boas. 


The inevitable tedium of landing in 
a new and untried seaport is enlivened 
by the efforts of the hotel porters to 
assist us, and so, confusing themselves 
in our minds with the customs officers, 
who become morose and suspect us of 
concealing contraband. And the pro- 
ceedings are rendered even more in- 
volved by the gentlemen bearing splen- 
did birds and beasts upon their persons 
for sale, crowding in upon us to see what 
we have in our trunks, and offering a 
macaw, about two feet high, as a suit- 
able and convenient companion for a 
journey in the interior. As the baggage 
is released and locked, generally with a 
portion of some intimate garment hang- 
ing from a corner, it is transferred to a 
car standing on the track near by, which 
is the special express destined to take 
us to Barranquilla. 

And quite suddenly, after many pierc- 
ing whistles from the engine, and as 
we are meditating upon problems, a 
once familiar and provocative, the 
special express starts with a terrific jerk 
and rolls, reverberating and squealing, 
into the town of Puerto Colombia. 

The change is astonishing. Out there 
on the wind-swept jetty the air was cool 
and fresh. One short mile and we are 
in the tropics. The heat is stifling, the 
delays maddening. Boys board the 
train while we are being coupled to the 
rest of it, and offer chromatic and sticky 
candies. Fresh passengers enter and 
occupy all the seats available. The 
ladies lean back, exhausted and silent, 
and fan rapidly. Blinds are drawn 
down. From the other windows you be- 
hold the incredible squalor of a native 
town. A boy goes by with a water 
donkey, who bears high up on either 
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flank a small, long barrel, so that from 
the rear he resembles a pair of ambula- 
tory binoculars. A pig walks into the 
door of one house, a goat and two fowls 
emerge from another. The rays of the 
afternoon sun pour down mercilessly 
upon the dusty ravine that does duty 
for the main street. The whitewash of 
the walls reflects the light in a blinding 
glare. An elderly man whose face is 
burned to the color of a worn and 
wrinkled shoe, goes by on horseback, the 
animal’s unshod feet making no sound 
in the deep dust. The switching engine, 
having abandoned us, and condemned 
forever to the jetty, crashes into a 
dozen empty flatcars while uttering 
a frightful and brain-piercing shriek. 
Our engine, far ahead, accepts the chal- 
lenge and retaliates with a melancholy 
wail which echoes against the baked and 
riven flanks of the bluff. By a species 
of arithmetical progression transmuted 
into human discomfort, the train starts, 
car by car, until our special express car 
almost leaps into the air. We are off. 
We are bound for the interior of South 
America. 

Now this is very largely symbolical. 
The interior we are most ambitious to 
reach is not the source of some mighty 
river or the uttermost peak of the 
Andes, but the inside view of another 
race. That is a more difficult and more 
valuable journey if you reflect a moment. 
The man who has been from China to 
Peru, from old Cartagena to Archangel, 
and who has lugged about with him the 
sundered ligatures of his own provincial 
prejudices, is a frequent and unwhole- 
some spectacle. He writes books and 
proclaims loudly that there is but one 
America and he is its prophet. He an- 
nounces the existence of a dirty priest 
at La Guayra and a muleteer who tells 
lies in Bolivia. He proceeds upon the 
assumption that he is the fine flower of 
civilization and that a white-tiled cafe- 
teria is more admirable than a trattoria 
in the Ligurian Appenines. He is, in 
short, a commercial traveler, selling his 
own brand of progress, while we are 
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more of the uncommercial kind, open to 
argument and the instruction that comes 
to a man in subtle touches, in a turn of 
the head or a flash of an eye, in a pause 
or a perplexed silence. To use a word 
much in vogue down here, we must be 
simpatico, or we shall never get any- 
where, though we tread the whole lengt}; 
of the Cordilleras. 

The reason for this extension of 
twenty miles from the River Port is a 
search for deep water. The Magdalena 
is unlike the Mississippi, for example, 
whose channel is scored deeper and 
deeper the farther we ascend. It is much 
more like the Nile, whose stream enters 
the sea distributed over an enormous, 
desolate and shallow waste of waters. 
Different from the Orange River, whose 
floods, the color of strong tea, wash 
round the hulls of ships fifty miles away. 
Different from the Niger, whose mighty 
volume has torn out among the man- 
groves great channels of deep  ship- 
bearing water. 

This talk of the river may appear ir- 
relevant, but it is the king-pin of the 
argument. Just as our civilization is 
erected and maintained by roads and 
wheeled transportation, here it is es- 
sentially riparian. The inhabitants 
would no more think of building a 
bridge over the river than of driving 
a tunnel under it. Why go over or under, 
when you can sail across? This attitude 
of mind must be remembered all the 
time. In the same way the roads are 
designed primarily for the horseman. 
That you, by virtue of your own kultur, 
import a wheeled vehicle demanding 
smooth surfaces, is beside the question. 
The mystery which, down here, seems 
destined to remain forever unsolved, is 
why did you leave your own country? 

It is necessary to emphasize this or 
the point will be lost irretrievably. ‘To 
make it more emphatic, one might im- 
agine the only approach to Chicago, for 
example, to be by New Orleans and 
thence by stern-wheel boats up the 
Mississippi to St. Louis. At St. Louis 
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miles climbs in twelve hours to the ele- 
vation of Chicago, situated upon a lofty 
tableland and surrounded by ranges of 
snow-clad mountains. Or let us suppose 
that Pittsburgh was the objective and 
that the only way to Pittsburgh from 
the coast was to start from New Orleans, 
ascending the Ohio River as far as 
Parkersburg, and setting out upon an- 
other railroad over the mountains of 
West Virginia, and arriving at last 
in the Valley of the Monongahela. If 
you can imagine this, and fill in the 
states of the southeast and south- 
west with innumerable ranges of in- 
accessible mountains, you will begin to 
visualize the average Latin-American 
country. The only way in is the river. 
The only way over, for the most part, 
is on a mule. Once this is compre- 
hended, we can rumble into Barran- 
quilla, and with an interested glance at 
the huge river steamers laid up for re- 
pairs, and resembling summer hotels sur- 
mounted by excessively tall stacks, we 
can alight in the deep dust of the track. 

The last place to be without a friend 
is a foreign railway station. The con- 
fidence and preoccupation of the other 
passengers go to the heart, the ruthless 
and callous brigandage of the native 
hirelings excites racial animosities in an 
ordinarily calm breast. We are more 
fortunate. We get—right here amid the 
piles of baggage wrapped in triple sheets 
of oiled canvas, the scornful boys offer- 
ing us newspapers they know we cannot 
read, the other scornful boys selling 
perplexing-looking candy, the hotel por- 
ters astounding us with their insane 
clamor—we get a lesson in comparative 
civilization. We have heard of “the for- 
eign element,” we have even seen, pos- 
sibly, “ta foreign element.” We now 
belong to it. We are greeted by mem- 
bers of the foreign element as fellow 
exiles. They are glad to see us and it 
is not too much to say we are glad to 
see them. They dispose of the hotel 
porters and drivers of hackney carriages 
and waft us into dusty but efficient auto- 
mobiles. Our troubles are at an end. 
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Henceforth we have nothmg to do but 
observe, sympathetically, the function- 
ing of an alien life. 

To this we proceed by way of a num- 
ber of polychromatic streets, where the 
houses stand out red, pink, blue, brown, 
and yellow in the afternoon sun, where 
every door has at least one old woman 
and one young woman—and possibly a 
middle-aged woman—watching us go by. 
They are dark, with a sort of ashen gray- 
ness over the duskiness, with enormous 
indignant black eyes, and hair that, let 
down is like a blood horse’s tail. Yet 
we shall find, sufficiently often to be dis- 
concerting, a strange blond race among 
them, descendants of Spain’s old Suevie 
conquerors, with auburn hair and blue 
eyes, and the sangre azul of the histories 
showing through their fair freckled skins. 

Your attention will be drawn also in- 
evitably to the system whereby smooth 
tiled sidewalks are carried high up like 
model viaducts while your vehicle has 
to negotiate ominous ravines and de- 
clivities in the road. So steep and sud- 
den at times that the driver backs and 
takes another turning, while the native 
horseman, not deigning to notice your 
discomfiture, ambles on upon his Rosi- 
nante, and remains profoundly satisfied 
with the status quo. You recall, while 
you are flung from side to side, the 
stories of prairie schooners careening as 
they moved westward along old trails. 
After all, macadamed highways are but 
the surface finish of our civilization, you 
reflect philosophically, and our hosts as- 
sure us between bumps that things will 
be changed very soon. There is already 
talk of crolley cars and tarvia-roads. 
Progress is in the air. A gramaphone 
blares at us from a doorway. On a wall 
as we turn a corner show the words of a 
creed not very appealing to a Latin 
mind—Eventually—awhy not now? 

And so we come to the hotel, stand- 
ing in gardens and surrounded by the 
villas of the foreign element. We 
have come up out of the old town, to 
broad driveways and trim hedges. The 
buildings are grouped in a crescent 
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whose inner curve faces easterly to catch 
the breeze; and it is to one of these var- 
nished chambers, as bare as an anchor- 
ite’s cell with its bed, chair and table, 
that we adjourn. Here is something 
worthy of note, the abolition of textiles 
in life, so to speak, the exploiting of the 
bare boards; the bed a span of taut hide 
with a single sheet and a mosquito bar; 
the elaborate gadgets of the northern 
bathroom giving way to a row of con- 
crete showers. You will find this prin- 
ciple everywhere as you go, and it is im- 
possible to avoid the suspicion that it 
modifies the character of the people. 

It does. One of the salient impres- 
sions beginning to emerge soon after 
your arrival is the profound simplicity 
of the people. They do not, it is true, 
parade before you saying “Behold our 
simplicity.” They do not, like some of 
the more insistent and noisy nations of 
Europe, employ extravagant propaganda 
bureaus to broadcast their innumerable 
superiorities, grievances and demands. 
They have, perhaps, these Latin-Ameri- 
cans, the worst governments in the 
world, yet their essential simplicity and 
goodness of character survive even that. 

The evening, after dinner, is conse- 
crated to the foreign element. The air 
of Latin America is propitious for clubs. 
Clubs grow everywhere, like tropical ver- 
dure. There is the mystical Club 
A. B. C., the Club Commercial, and 
each foreign section has its own particu- 
lar burrow. Ours, it appears, is the 
Carib Club, a spacious affair with bil- 
liard tables and a pianola. And to 
anyone who has frequented the old- 
fashioned pre-war English circle in 
foreign parts there is something not- 
ably refreshing in this interweaving so- 
cial life, where anyone who speaks the 
language is cheerfully accepted and tol- 
erated. It may be—this is put forward 
as a timid hypothesis—that the large 
proportion of North Americans has some- 
thing to do with this, that the spacious- 
ness and humane interest in diverse tem- 
peraments which distinguishes them 
among the nations may have prevented 
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the English from freezing solid in their 
usual manner and regarding the natives 
and other aliens as—let us say—neces- 
sary evils! 

All this, of course, is by the way. We 
have not come down to the Southern 
Continent to engage in mutual admir- 
ation. It transpires that our hosts have 
arranged a journey adapted to our un- 
accustomed capacities and we start in 
the morning at six. 

Yet the experiences begin even earlier 
than that, because with your window 
unshuttered and facing the east, you are 
aware, at the very moment of dawn, of 
an extraordinary illumination of the 
whole mystery of place. You will 
understand, for instance, what the 
sun meant to the Egyptians, who lived 
in the delta of a wide river, and who 
saw the great colored curtains of the sky 
drawn up in solemn vaporous splendor in 
advance of his coming. You will dis- 
cover the secret of the palm trees, which 
have no meaning at all in the daytime, 
as they lean to each other in majestic 
and attentive immobility, silhouetted 
against the green and orange of the sky. 
There is a theatrical quality about those 
first few moments of the dawn as you 
watch them through the screen of the 
high windows—even when you step out 
upon the balcony and see against the 
crystal purity of the heavens a dead 
palm, shorn of its tuft of fronds and 
standing stark, like some old Nilotic 
obelisk. You have an awesome feeling 
you have intruded into a colossal and 
empty theater of the gods, where there 
will be enacted a drama beyond the 
power of men to perform. 

This notion is not so fanciful as the 
hurrying, scurrying globe-trotter may 
think. No one ever got at the soul of 
things with a camera and a superior at- 
titude, and no one ever will. Both the 


camera and the superior attitude come 
from the north, and will not reveal the 
secrets of those great plains and tremen- 
dous waterways or of those silent snow- 
clad sierras and wind-swept plateaus. 
It may sound extravagant, but some- 

















thing of the poet’s equipment is needed 
here, his obliviousness to exterior rag- 
gedness, his flair for the movements of 
the time spirit. And it is an inarticulate 
consciousness of the destiny of South 
America that inspires the smile one often 
sees on the faces of those who have set- 
tled there and become the victims of 
her thrall. It is the inspiration of their 
anger when the cheap-jack tourist and 
write-up man scampers across the coun- 
try and goes home to describe what he 
calls “‘rotten republics”’ or to glorify his 
own dominant race and_ personality. 
Unless you can work for things you will 
never live to see, unless you can see be- 
yond the ephemeral fringes of worn-out 
civilizations that hang like ragged and 
cobwebbed arras before the doors of des- 
tiny, you have no place here at all. Go 
home! 


At six the glamour of the dawn is gone. 
Our friends arrive in a flivver, and we 
scuttle away down into the cathedral 
square. Other flivvers bearing the re- 
mainder of the party are presently 
sighted ahead, and we proceed at full 
speed through streets whose ruts have 
developed into trenches and chasms 
and crevasses, where the car skates 
at a steep angle over immense pro- 
tuberances and collapses all its passen- 
gers together with a frightful thump at 
the bottom of an unexpected water- 
course. These long lines of highly 
colored, thickly thatched cabins are the 
suburbs of the city. We are following 
the course of the river in a southerly 
direction, and soon we can see the Mag- 
dalena half a mile or so to the left, a 
placid blue strip, like a sword-blade, be- 
tween the lush green of the banks. 

It appears on inquiry, amid much 
laughter, that we are not merely going 
for a furious ride on an unusually good 
road, but that we are to embark at a 
certain village upon the banks of one of 
the innumerable arms of the river, and in 
a canoe into the bargain. We are to sail 
majestically up the Magdalena and we 
are to be the guests of a Spanish count. 
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And it all falls out as we are told. 
But it must not be imagined that going 
to the village in question is as easy as 
it would be, say, in Connecticut. No one 
seems to know the way. More than 
once the cars swerve round corners axle- 
deep in dust, roar past old Spanish 
churches baking in the sun, and halt as 
the track fades away into a waste of 
rock and sand and scrub. No way 
through. We go back and try again, 
leaving the church in a memorable blaz- 
ing silence. And at length, some forty 
miles from Barranquilla, a shout from 
the car ahead announces success. We 
rush into a village, dogs bark, children 
run to the doors. And very soon we 
stop, for the last time, as the car runs 
out upon a little beach where a fifty- 
foot canoe, fashioned out of one mighty 
tree trunk, floats upon a vast expanse 
of water lilies. 

It is here, facing these lilies, miles and 
miles of them, and facing moreover the 
great wall of the Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta rising across the plain, that we 
abandon modern means of transporta- 
tion. The scene, for one who habitually 
permits his imagination to hover around 
fantastic analogies, is full of human 
interest and humorous suggestiveness. 
Gur crew, consisting of the pilot and 
two compatriots, splash into the water 
and immediately transform themselves 
into beasts of burden. We climb upon 
their backs and are transported high and 
dry to the vessel. The ladies and 
children are skillfully and respectfully 
captured in brawny arms and give one a 
vivid impression of being carried off by 
a squad of benevolent bandits, and en- 
joying the experience enormously. 

Afloat in this hollowed log, we have 
taken to an almost primeval method of 
getting about. It is fifty feet long and 
about four in beam, and it contains 
nothing save four thwarts, on which we 
sit, two or three boards laid along for- 
ward for the two polemen, a rudder, 
and a paddle. Each poleman has an 
eighteen-foot pole fitted at the end with 
a sharp pronged hook of mangrove root, 
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hard as iron and tough as hickory, which 
he plunges into the mass of growth at 
the bottom and then walks aft on his 
little temporary deck. We advance and 
the canoe heels over. We are assured, 
however, that she is very difficult to 
capsize. We pass among islands of trop- 
ical vegetation, with here and there a 
solitary human tending a microscopic 
plantation of bananas beside a small hut, 
and pausing in his labor to stare as we 
go by. Sometimes the way lies through 
a narrow, winding passage, arched over 
with trees, so that we have to stoop into 
the canoe, and our faces are cut by the 
thin, tough vines. The low forest of the 
Delta has closed about us, and we wan- 
der in a waste of aimless waters, of sud- 
den, quick currents amid stagnant 
reaches, brooks coursing through lakes, 
of blind entrances to nowhere ending in 
thickets and impracticable swamp, so 
that we pole backward with rudder un- 
shipped and try again in another 
direction. 

The river, however, is not so far off as 
one might suppose. The idea is to work 
through the marsh and backwater as 
high up as practicable to avoid the cur- 
rent of the main stream. This is simple 
in theory, but in practice we are contin- 
ually encountering miniature Magda- 
lenas which have darted through open- 
ings in the bank of mangroves and are 
endeavoring to carry us away to the 
westward. All the morning the two 
silent, sinewy men with their long- 
pronged poles are forcing us through 
their secret pathway among the lilies, 
triumphing over eddies and wash- 
outs, mud banks and impenetrable tan- 
gles of weeds bearing flowers of extraor- 
dinary beauty. And the silent youth 
behind us has been equally attentive to 
his job, thus doubling the paradox, that 
we, the representatives of the grim, taci- 
turn North American Anglo-Saxon race, 
have been talking with considerable vi- 
vacity ever since we started, and with- 
out revealing any startling intelligence, 
either, while they, for all the Latin- 
American's reputation for volubility, 


have not uttered a single word among 
them. 

That is the pity of it. The peasant 
is the king-pin of these Latin-American 
countries. If he is against you, with his 
silent, sullen resistance, you are bound 
to have trouble. Mexico should have 
taught us that much at least. Even if 
he be, as often happens, half Indian, he 
inherits the vestiges of an ancient civili- 
zation and a powerful religion. His mind 
does not work upon our system at all. 
It may be doubted if even our host, the 
Spanish count, knows what they think 
of him. The trouble with national 
thought, or opinion, if you prefer to 
call it that, is its essentially ferment- 
ing character. Some of it willnot travel, 
as we say of wines, and much of it can- 
not be bottled and taken abroad as sam- 
ples. Especially is this the case with the 
Latin-Americans; because they do not 
regard the dissemination of abstract 
opinions about life as so very valuable 
after all. Interesting, but not so inter- 
esting as life. And even life, you will 
find yourself reflecting down here, does 
not derive its interest entirely from one’s 
ability to evoke contradiction. 

But by this time we are apprised by 
openings in the banks—which permit us 
to see once more the high snow-capped 
peaks of the Sierras—and by movement 
of the cooler airs which rise over open 
water, that we are approaching a main 
stream. We come out into it through a 
bunch of reeds, and it is here that our 
polemen have need of skill and strength 
and a long experience of this kind of 
work. We are afloat upon the current 
of a wide, rushing, yellow flood, in a 
keelless dugout canoe. 

A couple of miles across the swirling 
waters is Remolino, a patch of white and 
afew black dots half hidden by a steamer 
with two tall stacks belching smoke. 
A long, low bank of tropical growth 
forms the end of an island in the middle. 
A river like this, by reason of its shallow 
bed and the immense amount of soft soil 
and rotting vegetation brought down 
continually from the swampy forests of 
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the interior, is forever modifying its con- 
tour. As we move very slowly along the 
hank, occasionally turning in the eddy- 
ing side-currents and scraping over local 
snags, we see the actual inception of 
such a change. A tree, uprooted bodily 
many miles above, has at length become 
entangled and anchored at one end in 
midstream. And we can see the weed 
and grass and mud already coagulating 
about it. In a few months, it will be a 
bar, in a year, an island awash, in two 
years, an obstruction, and the current 
will burst through on the westward in a 
new place, and the map will be all wrong 
in yet another detail! 

It must be about two in the afternoon, 
and we are all somewhat jaded by the 
heat and insects and the cramped quar- 
ters of the canoe, when we are finally 
opposite Remolino. But we have yet 
another hour of slow, painful poling so 
that when we do at length put off and 
hoist a sail, the current will carry us no 
farther than down to our destination. 

The moment arrives. A short mast is 
stepped, one of the pronged poles is 
stayed against it as a boom, the sail goes 
up and the sheet is hurried aft. Im- 
mediately the canoe flies. The stream 
snorts and splashes against the star- 
hoard bow as we race through the water, 
the sail bellied out taut against the stiff 
breeze from Barranquilla. Our spirits 
rise at once, our tedious hours among the 
lilies and beneath the broiling sun are 
forgotten, and as we rush up to the bank 
at Remolino, the sail drops, a cannon 
roars its welcome, the crowd cheers, dogs 
bark, cocks crow, and the Spanish count, 
in his shirtsleeves, steps forward and ex- 
presses his pleasure in felicitous phrases. 
We have arrived. 

We can see now exactly what Remo- 
lino is. It is a typical river town, de- 
voted to cattle and cotton, such a com- 
munity as in earlier days. was to be 
found on the banks of the Mississippi. 
Behind the houses and running back to 
the mountains, are cotton fields and 
ranches. The whole population of the 
town is now gathered about its northern 
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end, where we land, and watches us as 
we move forward to the new building 
we had espied from the canoe, a build- 
ing in front of which floats a flag bearing 
in Spanish the legend “Ice Factory.” 

Now this simple, unromantic fact, the 
opening of an ice factory in a cattle- 
town, may be the unsurmountable stum- 
bling block in the road of those who lack 
the temperament to appreciate and vis- 
ualize an alien culture. Yet it would be 
a pity to turn back now, just when the 
lightest spark of imagination touches the 
whole affair with a golden significance. 
The point is that for these folk of Remo- 
lino the affair is so touched, and they are 
proceeding to invest it in the ceremonial 
embellishments of a Great Event. The 
way they do it is a key to their civiliza- 
tion. It is permissible to enjoy it as well 
as to remember. 

For in addition to the cannon which 
roared its welcome to us, eminent beings 
from the outer world, there is also a 
band, not yet attained to uniform, one 
admits, but charged with irrepressible 
enthusiasm. The conductor has one 
short and simple rule—to play upon the 
slightest provocation, or none at all. 
And it must be confessed that their fel- 
low townsmen seem to accept the mis- 
directed enthusiasm without comment 
or condemnation. There is a rather sub- 
tle point concealed here. It is that these 
people, buried as they are in rustic seclu- 
sion and agricultural vocation, preserve 
a dignity and poise, even in their pleas- 
ures, which is their racial heritage. It 
is important to note this, because they 
are not selected aristocrats but common 
folk of the countryside. It is not of- 
fered here as an example of superiority, 
but of difference. It seems to indicate 
that these people are sufficiently homo- 
geneous in race to be unconsciously ac- 
customed to one another’s idiosyncrasies 
and sufficiently at home in the world to 
be at ease in the presence of suddenly 
perceived incongruities. 

And indeed it is a beautiful thing to 
see, this dignity of manners, and worthy 
of a traveler’s profound consideration. 
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The count, perhaps because he is a cos- 
mopolitan in a way, has less of this 
austere benignity than the country peo- 
ple, and charms us with a skilfully simu- 
lated briskness of demeanor and North 
American hustle. He knows that to win 
our respect he must assume that busi- 
ness is the most important thing in the 
world. He has no difficulty in doing 
this, since he has a genuine liking for 
affairs, and an aptitude for the executive 
side of life. It is his factory and he is 
very proud of it. We are shown round 
the scarcely finished machine room; 
where great blocks of ice are being lifted 
from the brine-tanks and sprayed with 
warm water to release them from their 
molds. 

Hitherto, we are given to understand, 
ice has been the eceasional luxury of the 
well-to-do. It has arrived on the 
steamer from Barranquilla at exorbi- 
tant rates and ina half-melted condition. 
Now this very modern benefactor of the 
poor proposes to render the town inde- 
pendent of the down-river profiteers. 
He has in view a cold storage for beef 
so that joints will no longer hang in the 
market covered with a kind of black fur 
which turns out on inspection to consist 
of millions of flies. And at the back he 
has already laid out what he proposes 
to develop into an open-air theater and 
café. 

Now that we have arrived, the enthu- 
siasm is at its height. A vast number of 
chairs have been arranged in rows 
around the future theater, iced beer and 
sandwiches are being dispensed over a 
temporary bar, volunteer waiters are 
moving round, laden with trays of 
glasses and plates of biscuits, and the 
valor and beauty of Remolino are con- 
suming the free provender with aston- 
ishing rapidity. Through the railings 


beyond the ice storage, one can see 
scores of gleaming black eyes belonging 
to the small boys of the town as they 
watch with dreadful interest the disposal 
of the ice. Now and again a fragment 
is surreptitiously passed out to them and 
tumult ensues as they break it with a 
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stone and lick the pieces, or stow them 
into their mouths with expressions of 
mingled delight and agony. 

All this, however, is a mere prelim- 
inary. The factory having been duly 
inspected by those responsible for jis 
construction and pronounced an indu- 
bitable success, the orators of the town 
claim precedence. The chairs are al] ov- 
cupied, the sefioras and sefioritas have 
eaten all the biscuits and drunk all the 
beer they require, the sefiors have stared 
fixedly at the strange contraptions 
erected for making, in some highly mys- 
terious way, the much-talked-of ice, and 
they now compose themselves to listen, 
with dignified approbation, to the 
speakers. The count takes up a position 
where all can see him, and a young gen- 
tleman, leaping upon the aforesaid bar, 
and holding in one hand a large sheet of 
paper covered with small handwriting, 
plunges into a torrent of eloquence. By 
means of vigorous gestures, he is appar- 
ently taking the periods and superlatives 
from the page in handfuls and hurling 
them at the count, who stands in bland 
modesty, submitting to the bombari- 
ment. And when the young man, per- 
spiring freely, ends his peroration, with 
a magnificent sweep of the arm toward 
the distant mountains, the rolling plains, 
the majestic river, and foresees the day 
when Remolino shall become the Queen 
City of the Republie, the band bursts 
into a stentorian blast of music, everyone 
applauds, and we have the utmost diffi- 
culty in discovering that the good- 
humored count is making a speech 
himself. 

He is brief, however, for well he knows 
there are others to follow. The next on 
the list is a young lady, and while she 
may not be described as a beauty, there 
are a gravity and austere dignity in her 
demeanor that are excellent substitutes 
for prettiness. She has a sheet of paper 
in her left hand, and as we maneuver 
to get a glimpse of it, we observe that 
at intervals along the lines of writing are 
cabalistic marks. There is an air of sub- 
dued fatalism about her. Yet she has 
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nothing to fear. There are no titters, 
no nudges, no unseemly whispering, be- 
hind backs, no contemptuous glances. 
She speaks, a clear contralto. And 
whenever she comes to one of those 
cabalistic marks on her paper she raises 
her right arm and points dramatically 
at the count, who smiles amiably, hat 
in hand, his sleek black hair and swarthy 
features looking very handsome in the 
hot sunshine. It is evident that this 
speech is a serious matter for the young 
lady and she has been industriously 
coached. It is also a success, for upon 
its termination there is a roar of appro- 
bation and the indefatigable band, who 
have been drinking beer, crash out a 
military piece. 

One realizes, amid these surroundings, 
that we ourselves in North America 
should be unable to invest these humble 
proceedings with the same significance. 
There is one moment, as an even younger 
young lady is ending a short and rapidly 
enunciated speech, when she turns round 
suddenly upon the count, opens her arms 
with a splendid wide-sweeping gesture, 
and makes an obeisance as charming as it 
is unexpected. There is something about 
it that touches both the heart and the 
imagination, possibly because it is from 
the heart and is inspired by the imagi- 
nation. Here again it is possible to halt 
and take a contrasting view of some of 
the primitive communities we have 
known. It is the custom to call these 
countries backward, and it may be that 
we shall in a few years learn enough 
about them to comprehend the narrow 
limits of that definition. The whole 
question is comprised in what you call 
progress. It may be we shall under- 
stand later that the resistance of the 
Latin-American peoples to what we call 
progress is not backwardness, so much 
as an instinctive shrinking from the less 
lovely aspects of our civilization. We 
may understand also, that behind the 
primitive material developments of ri- 
parian life, we can discover those graces 
of mind which are more essential to 
civilization than even an abundance 
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of automobiles and very high office 
buildings. 

It may be that the consummation of 
life is to have both. It may be that our 
North American culture is destined to 
sweep over the whole hemisphere in a 
great wave of mechanism and standard- 
ized aspirations. It may be that the evil 
of material progress must be absorbed 
with the good, and that those nations 
who are incapable of inoculation must 
suffer a sinister modification of their 
social and national structure. It may 
be. Such speculations are easy to pro- 
pound and extremely difficult to protect 
from our own personal prejudices. Our 
mission here is to see a little of it for 
ourselves. We hear very often that 
London is not England and New York 
is not the United States. This only 
means that no metropolis can embody 
the soul of a land. It can be a port, or 
a market, or a seat of government, and 
even all three combined; but the secret 
of the land will always elude it. 

That we, who have come this little 
way beyond the Delta, should have 
found the secret of the Magdalena is 
hardly to be expected. Yet who shall 
say we get no hint of it, as we put off at 
sunset upon the broad bosom of the 
stream, as the glow dies on the snow- 
clad summits of the Sierras, and the 
sounds of laughter and farewells are 
stilled behind us? What of the great 
river then, in the gathering dusk, wide 
and swift and lonely, bearing us onward, 
hour after hour, solitary and forgotten 
upon an uncharted wilderness of sibilant 

yvaters? The darkness closes about us 
and the great stars of a tropic night burn 
in the heavens. The distant shores are 
vague smudges, and there is no sound 
save the paddles at the bow and the 
rustle of floating vegetation as it touches 
the canoe. Only once is the quietness 
broken, when there is a shout to the 
helmsman and a movement of anxiety 
among us, and a canoe, racing up 
stream before the night breeze, passes 
close without light or hail. Then on we 
go again, bearing ever toward the west- 
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ern shore, till at length we catch a faint 
glow low down on the water, and some- 
one mutters as he yawns, “At last!” 
Cautiously we crawl in alongside an- 
other canoe with a lantern, and with the 
help of silent and almost invisible be- 
ings, we disembark upon a stretch of 
deep, soft sand. 

That is one impression, of more than 
fugitive value to those seeking the secret 
of an unawakened land—an impression 
of being but a forgotten fragment of liv- 
ing matter borne onward in the darkness, 
an impression of the insignificance of 
human effort in the face of titanic 
forces. And behind that again, an im- 
pression of the immense fecundity of the 
future, of the unborn millions who will 
call this home, whose laughter will be 
heard upon the waters and whose feet 
will be seen upon the mountains. 

One more impression, and that of im- 
mediate moment, since it contrasts with 
our own modern conception of the night 
as a place of mechanical illumination and 
noise, we receive as we come wearily up 
through the deep dust into the village. 
We have to wait an hour or two for cars, 
it appears, and we are the guests of a 
cottager at the corner. It is a very small 
house, a very typical house, of one story, 
with a great, thick roof of thatch and 
rough-hewn beams. ‘Two rooms and a 
kitchen, so that we take our chairs upon 
the little stoop in front and absorb the 
unutterable peace and quietness of the 
night. And one by one, the faint yellow 
lights in the doorways down the streets 
go out. To steal a lovely phrase from a 
Beerbohm essay, the “golden drugget”’ is 
withdrawn for the night. And round us 


there falls a silence like a benedictioy 
It confirms the impression gathered jy 
other so-called “backward” parts of the 
world, that peace is not merely an ab- 
sence of strife, any more than warmth 
is a mere absence of cold, but a condition 
vital to the growth of the human soul: » 
condition as essential to the development 
of a civilization as a cheap motor car. 

One wonders if we get enough of it, 
in the North, whether we are not ex- 
hausting our spiritual resources more 
rapidly than nature can replenish them 
One wonders and drowses in the ineffable 
quietness of a sleeping village. And then 
a vagrant and delicate fancy takes pos- 
session of the mind midway between 
sleep and waking, that we in that canoe 
were only a party of shades who had es- 
caped from the noisy world and had 
nearly lost our way to the Dark Shore 
when a friendly ghost had shown a light, 
and we got in after all, and were now 
safely in Heaven. 

There is something fascinating about 
this notion, and it revolves with som- 
nolent smoothness in the tired brain 
until there is some danger of believing 
it, and that we shall drowse here in un- 
troubled happiness forever. And then, 
just at that exasperating point where 
time ends and eternity becomes a pos- 
sibility, there is a harsh snarl of a motor 
horn, a glare of headlights, a grind of 
gears, and we have to get up and climb 
in, and rush off through the darkness, 
feeling regretfully that we had not left 
the world of machinery behind after all, 
but were in the grip of it and would have 
to make the best of it, for a few years 
longer. 
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“PETITES CHOSES” 


BY L. 6 P. 


O begin the tale well—it all occurred 

some years ago. If the happenings 

were not so personal to myself, I might 

think them good material for an opera 
bouffe. 

We—my sisters and I—who had, up 
to a certain time, led a more or less 
charmed life, with “money and posi- 
tion,” as we say, had suddenly to meet 
just such reverses and hardships as are 
dealt out consistently in the fairy tales. 
Cinderella, and the Princess suddenly 
turned Goose Girl, had, if I may be par- 
doned the vulgarism, “‘nothing on us!” 
The wheel of fortune turned. We were 
spun rapidly from a languid life of de- 
lightful pleasure and pardonable pride, 
to a panic of necessity for earning pre- 
carious livings in a great city. Joiming 
our forces, and adding to our panic her 
own, was a cousin of curs whom I shall 
call Anne. She, too, had been brought 
up in wealth and ease, and was now in 
the same amazing goose-girl condition as 
ourselves. 

We were young. The days were dif- 
ficult; the more so, no doubt, because 
once in so often we insisted upon adjust- 
ing on our young locks that questionable 
crown of sorrow that is fashioned out of 
the memory of happier things. 

Personally, I think a great deal of 
maudlin pity is lavished on the expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from the garden of 
Eden. Their loss was at least, one may 
say, their own fault. For our expulsion 
from our garden of happier days we were 
in no sense even remotely responsible. 
We were simply, over night, as it were, 
ejected. There was no picturesqueness, 





no romantic angel with a flaming sword. 
He who drove us forth from the bowers 
of beauty and boskets of ease was no 
more than a man in a check suit, who 
had once been my father’s partner—a 
one-eyed man who, it was learned too 
late, had despite, or because of his great 
business ability, a former prison record, 
and an ineradicable tendency to acqui- 
sition and abscondence. 

Then, too, when our first parents took 
a sentimental stroll at evening back to 
Eden, to look through the bars of the 
gate upon what was now lost to them, 
they did not see crowds of other people 
enjoying a state of life that had once 
been theirs. We did. And what made 
the sight more sharp was that the 
others”’ were too often our own kith 
and kin. We had cousins, aunts, rela- 
tives by the dozen, who still enjoyed 
undisturbed ease, wealth, social dis- 
tinction! 

Inevitably, we.gave them a great deal 
of appraising thought. We developed a 
talent for measuring their fortunes and 
their hearts. It would never have oc- 
curred to me, in earlier days, to reckon 
what Aunt B’s income might be. Now 
I asserted with acrid certainty that it 
must be not a dollar less than sixty theu- 
sand per annum. I never should have 
cared formerly whether Greatuncle Tim- 
othy had much or little; now I spent an 
entire twenty minutes arguing with my 
sister that she underreckoned his wealth, 
and I even added up probable figures on 
paper to prove it hypothetically. “‘He 
must have, he must have, my dear, well 
over eighty thousand of income!” 

As if it mattered! But it did matter, 
you see! Because it gave us a scale of 
measurement for their picayune hearts! 
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How could they go on living undisturbed 
in such lavish ease, while we toiled and 
? Did not the 
thought of us, who had once been beside 
them, trouble their night dreams, render 
them restless, haunt their green bowers 
and their ivy pillows? Apparently not! 
Did those older wealthy aunts, uncles, 
cousins, forget that ever, ever they were 
young? Toa certainty of circumstantial 
evidence, they did! 

From time to time of an afternoon, 
middle-aged cousins or aunts would 
come to pay us a visit, or drink a cup of 
tea with us. But I could never convince 
myself that there was anything really 
social in the performance. I could have 
sworn that through Cousin Thesbia’s 
amazed lorgnon we were. not seen to be 
gracious and tactful hostesses at all, 
gracious and tactful though we took 
pains to be, but rather, extraordinary 
unlikely exhibits—the P— girls earning 
their livings! What a spectacle! 

It was later, among our three selves, 
over our meager but delightful supper of 
rice or potatoes, that we tasted the fine 
flavor of the experience and became 
downright gay. Too proud to let any of 
our former associates know what straits 
we were in, or the simplicity of our diet, 
or the gravity and acuteness of the ap- 
proaching question of spring clothes and 
anew hat! Oh, yes; we were that! But 
we laughed over the situation. Down- 
right sports we were, I think. Neverthe- 
less, underneath all this gay pride and 
flair ran a dark river of desire that some 
one, some one should know the difficulty 
and poverty we endured—that some one 
among these people would divine our 
needs and give evidence of having a 
heart; not, you understand for our 
sakes, so much as for theirs. 

How could Cousin Kate enjoy rolling 
about in unmitigated luxury untroubled 
by thought of our case? And Anne’s 
Aunt Caroline, who had a “hotel” in 
Paris and a villa at Nice, and another at 
Mentone, and who was famed for being 
the best-dressed American in France! 
Hlow could she sleep easy on her pillow, 


moiled outside the gates 


while her own niece— Oh, well! We 
began to think that we knew life. 

Then one day arrived a letter from 
Aunt Caroline. Aunt Caroline had not. 
it seems, slept easy on her pillow. Not 
that she admitted the fact; but at the 
end of an utterly uninteresting letter 
stood this: “I have asked Therése 
(Therése was her maid!) to pack and 
send you quelques petites choses, ma chére, 
that I thought you just might find 
useful.” 

“Quelques petites choses!” Were was 
speculation! Here was excitement! 

They came at last! I never met with 
two more thrilling trunks in any fairy 
tale. 

I am not going to give an inventory. 
I shall tell you only about a few of the 
petites choses that met our eyes. : 

On top! a gorgeous coral-satin ball 
gown, heavily embossed in gold; ball- 
room slippers, stockings and fan to 
match! An opera cloak of emerald-green 
satin lined with orchid brocade; a deep 
squirrel collar and border; heavy rhine- 
stone clasps. More slippers! more stock- 
ings! more fans! <A dinner gown of 
royal-purple velvet; pearl trimmings 
and girdle. Let all the rest be left to a 
vivid imagination. But no, I must tell 
you this at least, that the second trunk 
contained twelve parasols—of every con- 
ceivable beauty and brilliancy of color, 
and fifteen hats of a glory like the 
Apocalypse. 

In front of the trunks on our knees, 
we sat back on our heels and gazed at 
one another and then went into hyster- 
ical peals of laughter; and I saw Anne 
after moments of this, wiping her eyes 
of merriment on the tail of a coral-satin 
ballgown. Petites choses! Quelques pe- 
tites choses! 

Well, I write of quelques petites choses 
and the philosophy of dress! Carlyle 
made a whole book of the latter. I 
mean to tell you as much in a few 
paragraphs. 

You may think Aunt Caroline a per- 
fect fool to have supposed we could use 
such choses. She was! That washer virtue! 














THE 


The choses flattered us with delight, 
as nothing else could have done! They 
placed us in our own eyes in our old sta- 
tion! They remade us, refreshed us, es- 
tablished us as upon a rock. The very 
fact that these petites choses had nothing 
to do with our present dilemma gave 
them for us their entire endearment. 

Of course, we filched a buckle here 
(one of the tamer ones); a pair of stock- 
ings there; and transferred in our mind’s 
eye the squirrel collar to a more sober 
companionship. But in the main, none 
of Aunt Caroline’s bestowals could we 
use. 

In time, when we had sufficiently en- 
joyed the mere glory of possessing them, 
we began giving them away. 

The hats! To have worn anyone of 
them, in our condition would have scan- 
dalized us! We had sense enough to 
know that. We began giving them to 
the laundress, the janitress, the scrub- 
woman, and the scrubwoman’s daughter, 
the unconverted wife of the socialistic 
elevator boy, the giggling colored sweet- 
heart of the chocolate fireman. 

Parasols were dispensed in lieu of fees; 
and brought us incomparable service. 
Out of sheer charity and gayety of heart, 
we bestowed the purple velvet, pearls 
and all, on the giggling sweetheart of the 
fireman, just in time for her chocolate- 
color wedding. The heartburnings and 
amazement affecting all her guests and 
her future life must be imagined. 

Ah, the power of clothes and their 
philosophy! Ah, me! how petites choses 
changed the face of the earth—not for 
us only. 

We gave the scrubwoman’s daughter 
the violet hat with orchids. I now be- 
lieve it to have been her ruin. Her dis- 
consolate mother, wearing one of the 
peacock’s feathers tragically but. still 
proudly over one eye, told us, some 
weeks later that “‘Melissa”’ had been 
arrested in a cabaret round-up, and she 
and her young man taken up for dis- 
orderly conduct. The laundress I used 
to see go by with the orange and apple- 
green silk parasol, with the blue-enamel 
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handle. Then finally we saw her no more. 
She came to a bad end, and was landed 
in jail, not surprisingly at all, but, I still 
believe, undeservedly for shoplifting. 
The socialistic elevator boy and his wife 
have separated, because, it seems likely, 
her ideas of caste have changed since her 
possession of the apple-green satin cloak, 
and she is unwilling to divorce herself 
fromit. The giggling bride of the choco- 
late wedding soon eloped with a café 
au-lait vaudeville player, who fell in love 
with her at the marriage ceremony, when 
she wore the purple velvet. 1 under- 
stand that soon after she was dancing 
cancans in it, pearls and all, on the 
vaudeville stage herself, and bringing the 
house down! But it is a hard life! 

Nor were petites choses, despite all 
their delight, without their cost to us. 
Lines of action sprang from them. The 
laundress and all the others, while giv- 
ing us exuberant thanks for our bounty, 
raised all their charges consistently. In 
an unguarded moment, I once hardily 
carried a beautiful lilac silk parasol to 
our unpretending grocer’s on Third 
Avenué, and was charged twenty-five 
cents for a pound of onions. I left it at 
home the next time, but the prices were 
not reduced. The astute eye of that 
grocer saw it still at a distance, in the 
closet. Iam sure of it. 

As for our wealthy relatives, petites 
choses settled our relation to them com- 
pletely. Not that they knew about 
petites choses. That was just it. They 
simply decided on circumstantial evi- 
dence that three girls avowedly poor and 
struggling as we were, who would spend 
money on silk stockings of the finest 
make, rhinestone buckles (mind you!) 
however beautiful—and who wore deli- 
cate embroidered gauntlet gloves out of 
Paris, were certainly deserving of no 
better fate than had been meted out to 
them. They washed their hands of us! 

I carried the lilac parasol to a proud 
editorial office one day, and the haughty 
editor took me to be by that token, not 
only a charming, but an eminently suc- 
cessful author. I may say it was the be- 
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ginning of my success. The parasol still 
stands in the closet! I could buy one 
now like it if I chose. 

Ah petites choses, how little petites 
you are, enfin. As to the philosophy of 
dress, is it not I ask you (Sartor Resar- 
tus @ part!), is it not, bon Dieu, of a 
profundity ? 


THE PRESIDENTIAL STYLE 
BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


HERE is one thing that I wish the 

excavators would find out for us 
about our friend King Tut-Ankh-Amen 
(aside from the little question of how 
the boys who played round with him 
pronounced his name). I should like 
to know what sort of letter he used to 
write to the Federated Nile Dredgers 
of Thebes or the National Pyramid 
Study Institute, declining their very 
kind invitation to attend their annual 
banquet and get-together and to say a 
few words on Egyptian foreign policy. 
It would be instructive to learn whether 
the sort of literary style which is em- 
ployed on similar occasions by our 
American presidents, cabinet officers, 
governors, mayors, and other lords 
temporal is an inherited perquisite of 
authority, or whether jt is a new native 
growth. 

You know the sort of style I mean. 
Occupants of the White House seem in 
general to be more completely ad- 
dicted to it than anyone else. The 
public correspondence of the President 
of the United States is always of a 
peculiarly sonorous and pontifical qual- 
ity, suitable for large-chested declama- 
tion to an accompaniment of brass in- 
struments and kettledrums. His letters 
and messages are the modern equivalent 
of the epic; very few Americans would 
appreciate an allusion to the surge and 
thunder of the Odyssey, but everybody 
would understand a reference to the 
surge and thunder of a_ presidential 
letter endorsing the annual membership 
campaign of the Tallahassee Boy Scouts. 

It must be an awful strain to have to 


write presidentially. If the President 
is invited to the fiftieth anniversary 
picnic of the Bridgeport Dancing Mas- 
ters’ Club, he can’t just sit down and 
dash off: 


Dear Sir: : 

It was perfectly corking of you to invite 
me to your party, and I know Id have a 
swell time if I went, but honestly I can’t 
make it. I'm all tied up, and the Secretary 
of State says to stay round while we try to 
think what to do next. Isn't that just 
rotten? 

Regards to the boys. 


No, he can't write that way. What 
he has to turn out is more like this: 


Dear Sir: 

It is with profound regret that I find, on 
consulting my list of engagements, that 
pressure of important business renders it 
impossible for me to be absent from the 
Capital at the time of your fiftieth anni- 
versary picnic. No exercise, no pastime, no 
sport suited to the polished surface of a ball- 
room floor is more essential than is dancing 
to the recreative development and orderly 
progress of the two sexes upon which, more 
than upon any other factor, depends in the 
last analysis the ultimate welfare of the 
American people. No form of celebration 
so befits an association of instructors in this 
historic art as a picnic, combining as it does 
the dignity of co-operative nourishment with 
a suitable regard for the need of healthful 
play. May I take the liberty of expressing 
to the members of the Club my very sincere 
wishes for their continued prosperity? 


That sort of style, like a silk hat on 
the Fourth of July, is a mark of high 
political rank. A President never says 
“makes it impossible” when he can say 
“renders it impossible.” He likes to 
announce the results of “the last an- 
alysis,” whatever that may be. (Pre- 
sumably, it is related to the “acid 
test.) To read a presidential docu- 
ment aloud one should stand erect with 
the weight of the body evenly balanced 
on the balls of the feet, inhale deeply 
several times and let the words come 
booming out one by one from the dia- 
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phragm with more or less the effect of a 
large church organ with every stop 
pulled out and all three keyboards in 
operation. Even then one can hardly 
do justice to some of the letters without 
an amplifier. 

A peculiarity of these presidential out- 
pourings is that they seem to be espe- 
cially valued when incorporated, not in 
mere messages or letters, but in tele- 
vrams. There is a certain flavor of 
urgency about a telegram which adds 
to the effect. It is one thing for the 
chairman of the Amalgamated Felt 
Hat Salesmen’s dinner to rise and say, 
“TI have here, gentlemen, a letter from 
the President of the United States, 
whom we had hoped to have with us 
to-night’; it is quite another thing for 
him to hold up a real telegram. There 
is a spasm of excitement all over the 
room. A telegram! Well now! That 
shows what the President thinks of the 
Amalgamated! Not only does the 
President congratulate the Felt Hat 
Salesmen on the enterprising and far- 
sighted spirit in which American busi- 
ness men to-day are collectively meeting 
the problems of the new era which has 
succeeded the disturbances of war and 
the perplexities of reconstruction; not 
only is he aware of the unquestioned 
public service rendered by any in- 
dustry which undertakes, in a spirit of 
devotion to the common interest, to 
protect the heads of a free people from 
exposure to the elements, and thus to 
avert those ailments, bronchial or ca- 
tarrhal, which might render them unfit 
for the exercise of their constitutional 
rights and for the support of their 
families in accordance with an American 
standard of living; but he is so worked 
up over it that he just can’t wait for 
the mails, and pays a dollar and nine- 
teen cents for a telegram! This ad- 
diction to telegraphic correspondence 
on the part of high officials has gone so 
far that I look shortly for the publi- 
cation of the “Life and Night-Letters” 
of some of our public characters. 


I am curious to know how many of 
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these documents the President actually 
writes himself; all the more so because 
I once wrote a letter and several tele- 
grams for a corporation president’s sig- 
nature, and they went up to him through 
official channels, and he finally signed 
them and sent them off just as if they 
were his own productions. It was ex- 
hilarating, in a way, to hear that my 
compositions had been signed by the 
President; but it was disillusioning, too. 
Ever since then I have wondered, when- 
ever I read a White House document, 
who actually wrote it. Don’t think 
that you can tell by the style. You 
ought to have seen my letter. It con- 
tained at least one “‘may I not” and a 
few sets of nicely balanced parallel 
phrases with the word “very” in them, 
and it ended “Cordially and sincerely 
yours.” To write pontifical letters for 
a White House President would be just 
as easy. 

But I am afraid the wear and tear 
would begin to tell, after a while, in the 
official letter-writer’s outside life. His 
manner would be liable to become a little 
too portentous. The effect on his own 
private correspondence would be some- 
thing like the effect of the life-and- 
letters mania. 

The life-and-letters mania, I should 
explain, is an obsession that strikes 
people when they first become suffi- 
ciently prominent to get the idea that 
their letters are likely to be preserved 
for ultimate publication. Sometimes it 
comes over its victims all of a sudden. 
One day a man will be writing, “‘ Dear 
Mr. Jones: We have your order and 
will buy Utah, Texas and Northern ac- 
cording to your instructions”; and the 
next day, with a far-away look in his 
eyes, he will astonish his stenographer 
by dictating: 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

We are making ready to buy Utah, Texas 
and Northern according to your instructions. 
And what an inspiring business it is, my 
dear friend, this purchasing of property- 
rights in the great and growing West! To 
feel that one has a stake in it: is not that, in 
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the last analysis, the feeling of the pioneer, 
the spirit which has made America what she 
is? And yet fools say that there is no 
romance in business! I tell you, Jones, the 
West is the land of the future. There's 
little enough that any of us can do for the 
upbuilding of our great nation, but at least 
we can have the satisfaction of doing our 
part, as simple, big-hearted business men in 
bringing about trade expansion and port 
development and who shall say that we 
have not thereby served the cause of 
American prosperity? 


You can see by the fellow’s expression 
while he dictates that he’s wondering 
whether some day that letter won’t look 
pretty well in print. 

The temptations of the official letter- 
writer would be similar. After a while 
it might become difficult for him even to 
pay his house rent without indulging in 
a few mighty periods on the patriotic 
significance (in the last analysis, of 
course) of the American home, with 
references to Abraham Lincoln, log 
cabins, the influence of good mothers, 
and the flag. Probably, the job would 
have drawbacks after all, and it is best 
to discourage an ambitious young man 
from thinking that he had rather be 
writer than be President. The Presi- 
dent, unfortunately, has to be both. 


TOO MANY HUSBANDS 
BY WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


ROM my earliest teens the husbands 

I have never had have caused a 
good deal of concern to a good many 
persons. In those distant days female 
relatives would from time to time shake 
their heads over me and groan in unison, 
“I pity your husband!” Those early 
insinuations of domestic incapacity were 
not then painful to me, for at that time 
I thought little about husbands, and 
cared less; but now that I have attained 
to tenderer years, I have suffered—and 
recently—an acute jab to my self- 
esteem—this at the hands of a personage 
no less important than our cook. In the 


absence of the housekeeping member of 
the family, I had assumed authority, but 
my best efforts elicited merely the com- 
ment, “You don’t care much for house- 
keeping, does you, miss? It’s a good 
thing you ain’t never had a husband!” 
Somehow I feel it a little hard on my 
character, which, without undue con- 
ceit, I consider to have been on thie 
whole inoffensive, that people should 
have pitied my husbands both before 
and after my not taking them! 

But this spontaneous commiseration 
is not the worst trouble I’ve had with 
spouses. To go back a decade or so in 
my history, I had the misfortune in 
early life to graduate, or in the ver- 
nacular, to be graduated, from a worthy 
female college, and afterward to keep 
on picking degrees, or parts of them, 
from several other equally worthy, and 
equally female, colleges. In short, there 
are four institutions on whose early rolls 
an enterprising secretary may discover 
my name, a name that has remained ab- 
solutely unchanged from that remote 
day to this. Now my bitterest com- 
plaint is that every year every one of 
those colleges writes and asks me how 
many husbands I have acquired since 
their last date of asking. Oh, of course, 
they ask me other questions, too, under 
various circumstantial headings, with 
directions in smaller print calculated to 
keep me veracious to the nth detail. 
These learned ladies wish to know not 
only how many husbands I have had 
since last April, but also: 


No. of books or articles. 
1. a. Published. b. Unpublished. 
2. a. Original. b. Plagiarized. 

No. of natural teeth still in active employ- 
ment. 

No. of motor cars owned, make, and ag: 
limit of each. 

Church affiliation of maternal grandfather. 
Previous matrimonial affiliation of male par- 
ent before marriage to present mother. 
Contributions to charities, state whether vol- 
untary or conscripted; if in trillions, write 
commas plainly; if in cents, ditto decimal 

point. 
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[ do not mean to say that these ques- 
tions have appeared in any official in- 
quiry that has yet reached me, but I 
confidently expect them to appear at any 
moment. In the mere fact that they 
occur so readily to my pen, they testify 
to the reduced condition of my mind 
after having filled out a questionnaire, 
a condition like that of a small boy’s 
pocket just after it has been turned in- 
side out by a mother with a switch in 
her hand. Like the small boy, I am 
both amazed and depressed by the con- 
tents produced by the authoritative in- 
vestigations of my alma mater. But no 
one item gives me a bitterer sense of 
guilt than to disappoint her every 
spring when she, and the other three col- 
leges, make their annual search in my 
pocket for husbands. Name, race, birth, 
weight, death, complexion, of husbands, 
there the heart-racking words stand on 
the printed cards that come to haunt me 
at every springtime. It is bad enough to 
be single, but to have to confess each 
year to each of four institutions of learn- 
ing, that I have never had any husbands 
and never expect to have, is a little more 
than female flesh should be called upon 
to bear. And, by the way, I'd like to 
know if male flesh is called upon to en- 
dure the same sort of inquisition. Is 
plurality of wives so insistently sug- 
vested to every loyal alumnus as is plu- 
rality of husbands to every conscientious 
alumna? Does a man-graduate have to 
tell his college every year how many 
wives he’s had since last April? And 
does he have to reply to a question still 
more personal—does his university ask 
him every spring how many children he 
hasn’t had? Does a man have to reit- 
erate officially every twelve months the 
agonizing statement that “the children 
of Alice call Bartram father’? And if a 
man doesn’t have to make that sort of 
confession, why should I? Considering 
the number of years they’ve been asking 
the same question, I really marvel at the 
perennial hopefulness of my four col- 
leges as regards the stork, for each al- 
ways presents to me the laconic inquiry, 
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“Children?” and beneath it, annually, 
stand six blanks to be filled in with 
babies! 

Now to my certain knowledge, the 
questionnaires that come to me from my 
colleges are made out by women who 
have never had any more husbands than 
I, therefore I can’t understand their so- 
licitude about mine. Every year the 
demand for an immediate and exhaustive 
report on my marriages becomes more 
emotional and more lyric in expression. 
If it seems heartless of these others to 
remind me so often of my lack, it seems 
still more heartless of me to withhold 
any information that is so urgently de- 
sired. Besides, of course, a stamped en- 
velope is enclosed, and the effect on the 
average conscience of an unused two- 
cent stamp is hypnotic. A man who 
would steal a million dollars from an 
endowed orphan can’t bring himself to 
waste another man’s stamped envelope. 
To tear off the stamp, soak it free, and 
use it as one’s own is somehow heinous, 
while to return the whole envelope in- 
tact to the sender needs the expenditure 
of another envelope and another stamp 
of one’s own, and to be coerced to this 
outlay makes one vaguely resentful; and 
so in the end one weakly gives in and 
uses the disquieting object for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, even 
though that purpose is a questionnaire 
and even though the questions are about 
husbands. 

If only any of the senders ever read 
any of their questionnaires when re- 
turned, I’d take a short and simple way 
to rid myself of these constant reminders 
of my non-existent consorts. But as it 
is, my imagination plays about their per- 
sonalities impotently and with a morbid 
interest, and I catch myself wondering 
if the shadowy shapes are democrats or 
republicans, milk-fed or bootleggers, 
rich or poor, indifferent or nagging, fun- 
damentalists or modernists, dark or 
light, cheerful or gloomy. I can’t follow 
my natural instinct just to go ahead and 
forget all about them so long as inquiries 
about their existence are so incessant. 
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But I repeat, I could lay these ghosts if 
only the persons who make question- 
naires ever read the answers. They 
don’t because they couldn’t, as every- 
body knows. People make out question- 
naires, people send out questionnaires, 
people answer questionnaires, but if the 
investigators ever stopped to read the 
replies, they’d never have time to send 
out any more of these inquisitional 
sheets—nor would they wish to! The 
questionnaire is the last infirmity of the 
inquiring mind. It is the dying gesture, 
like the feeble flapping of a fin which in- 
dicates that we still want to know and 
know and know, but may Heaven help 
us to assimilate! The questionnaire is 
symptomatic of an enforced pause in our 
day’s occupation like that of the san- 
guine child who “could still chew, but 
couldn’t swaller.” 

But if people only did read the ques- 
tionnaires that are returned at their re- 
quest, I would manage to give my four 
investigating colleges a little information 
that might induce them to drop Mrs. 
Bluebeard and all her husbands from the 
alumne register once and forever! Thus 
I could continue my maidenly career 
without being yearly called to account 
because no one “‘ever married me, and I 
don’t know why they should.” Under 


that provocative heading, “Husbands, 
April 1, 1922-April 1, 1923 (a) Number, 
(b) Name and date, (c) Occupation, (d) 
Date and manner of removal, te) Re- 
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marks, if any. N.B. Give in chrono- 

logical order,” I'd write: 

No. of husbands? Ans. 6. 

1. Micah Pint, April 2, 1922 — Cubis' i 
poet—May 3, 1922. Non-support by wife. 

2. Mortimer C, Kane, May 3 (p.m.)—Fish, 
all sorts—May 21, 1922. Caught. 

3. Ben Weriwether, June 28, 1922—Gent]e- 
man Hobo—Sept. 30, 1922. Recurrent cis- 

” appearance gradually becoming chronic 

4. Isador Swinky, Oct. 1, 1922—Professional 
patriot-baiter and bomb-thrower—Jan. 17, 
1923. Translated into Russia. 

. John C. Rupp, Feb. 1, 1923—His wife— 
March 2, 1923. Unintentional arsenic 
administered by wife. 

6. Fred Speedlightly, March 4, 1923—Auto- 
mobile Orator—March 31, 1923. Inten- 
tional arsenic administered by wife. 

Remarks. 


No remarks either made or called for. 


Gr 


I shudder to picture the reception of 
my flippancy in some office of those 
cloistered halls still inhabited by people 
who believe statistics informative, even 
statistics on wedding bells. But alas, 
neither in college offices nor in any other, 
are returned questionnaires ever opened, 
so that I have no hope of ridding myself 
of my annual harvest report on hus- 
bands, for if I had had six husbands and 
they had bored me, I could have di- 
vorced them, but I see no way of di- 
vorcing myself from the husbands I have 
never had. 
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The World and Its Control 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


HE. protracted dispute in Ireland 

between the men of the Free State 
and the Irregular Republicans is a 
lesson to all observers. It is not accurate 
to call it a dispute; it is rather a mutiny, 
being the effort of a fanatic minority to 
force its will on a majority that has all 
there is of law and order on its side. But 
whatever one calls it, it is bad enough, 
and it has been working these many 
months for the physical, and consider- 
ably for the moral, destruction of 
Ireland. 

And all about what? About a form 
of words; for the Free State agreement 
gave Ireland self-government and free- 
dom to live. It opened the gate to her, 
a gate through which she could go to 
almost any distance her imagination 
invited. So it looks to us observers, and 
so it looked to General Smuts. Ireland 
has everything to hope for, and no 
serious hindrance to achieving it, except 
the fallibility of the Irish mind or the 
persistence of Irish habits as exhibited 
by the Irregular Republicans, who 
would destroy the country rather than 
agree with an agreement. 

And that is the way men do far too 
much, not the Irish alone, but all men. 
They dispute about possibilities, to the 
prejudice of the actual chances they 
have in hand. There are irreconcilables 
in every country, reaching for the moon 
of abstract political perfection, and 
opposed to anything they can get, and 
resolute in denying the attainable to 
their fellows. That is the sort of 


opposition which has foiled so far the 
efforts to bring the United States into 
the League of Nations. It is very 
much the same sort of fight that Mr. 
Bryan leads against the theory of 
evolution, a fight that does not concern 
the opportunities of men to better their 
characters and their position either in 
this life or the next, a mere fight about 
the origin of man and how he came to 
be what he is; a fight about something 
that no human effort can change, and 
about which men might disagree with as 
much impunity and harmiessness as 
they might disagree about a good many 
things in the creeds of the Churches. 
Mr. Bryan is for prohibition, for the 
World Court, for the League of Nations, 
and against the theory of our descent 
from monkeys. It matters not to him 
that no scientists of standing hold that 
we are descended from monkeys. What 
they hold is that man has evolved from 
a primeval ancestor which was probably 
a relative of the ancestor from which the 
various monkeys have descended. But 
even that would not suit Mr. Bryan, 
who would think it contrary to Scrip- 
ture, and must have a ready-made man 
with no evolutionary process behind 
him. 

All that is amusing, but at the same 
time it is too bad, since the more back- 
ground that can be provided for man, 
the more prospect there is of his con- 
tinued advancement. If he is a ready- 
made creature, no more no less, it may 
be argued that he will remain what he 
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is to the end of time, which in Mr. 
Bryan's mind probably coincides with 
the Judgmént Day; whereas if he is an 
evolutionary creature who came along 
up developing from some kind of proto- 
plasm, he is on a journey of which no 
one can see the end, and we are entitled 
to expect an improvement in him that 
has no visible limit. The evolutionary 
theory about man is really just as 
pious as Mr. Bryan’s Scriptural theory, 
and neither one of them will work with- 
out “a shaping and compelling hand” 
back in the invisible to make it work. 

We ought to be more contemplative 
about theory, and reserve our more 
positive opinions for matters which our 
actions can affect. The question of 
the League of Nations is a matter of 
the latter sort; so is the question of 
prohibition. If we have opinions on 
those matters we can act on them, vote 
according to them, give support to one 
side or the other, but on such a matter 
as evolution we ought to be contem- 
plative, watch the growth of the theory, 
consider the discoveries that support it, 
let it win or lose as it can, but not try 
to crush it out by violence. No great 
truth can be crushed out in that manner, 
but any truth can be delayed. Even 
prohibition, though it is something we 
can vote about, is a matter proper 
for some degree of contemplative treat- 
ment. A great many of us have reached 
no final conclusion about it. We have an 
opinion about the evils of rum, but may 
not yet have made up our minds how 
good an agent prohibition is to correct 
them. So far it has done much good, 
but also an amount of bad not easy to 
estimate. Miss Ida Tarbell, who goes 
about the country a great deal, reported 
in April for Collier's Weekly her im- 
pressions about prohibition as she saw 
it in operation. She had a great deal of 
good to say for it. She thought that on 
the whole it was successful, but she 
wound up her article by saying: 


Prohibition looks to me like an episode 
in our struggle to develop a temperate peo- 


ple. Temperance is our goal: conscious 
control of appetite, not prohibition. Pro 
hibition is a means, not an end. Like all 
revolutions, it is but an episode in an 
evolution. 


That is the right idea. We want to 
be a temperate people. We want to 
cut down the damage from rum, but 
we do not want to be a people to whom 
too many things are prohibited. We 
like freedom of choice, which is part of 
the endowment our Maker gave us. For 
whether we were produced by evolution 
or came ready-made by a single effort 
of the divine will, we did have.a Maker 
and his mind did work on us, and there 
is pretty general agreement that he in- 
tended that we should have as much free 
will as we could handle, and probably 
more. For it is our effort to handle the 
divine attributes in us that get us into 
most of our troubles. The trouble in 
Ireland is a clash between wills. The 
Irregulars do not recognize the validity 
of any mandate that they must sub- 
mit to the government of the Free 
Staters. They elect to destroy or be 
destroyed. Consequently, destruction 
goes on, and government languishes, 
since government, even the freest of 
free governments, depends upon a 
certain amount of submission by the 
minority to the will of the majority. 
The Irish, being little practiced in 
government, are somewhat slow to 
recognize that, and indeed it is a pretty 
hard lesson, but they will have to learn 
it and doubtless they will. The cure 
for the inconvenience of submitting to 
the will of the majority is that when 
that will insists upon too many things 
that are irksome or impair the joy of 
living, the majority fades out, losing 
numbers and power until presently the 
other side controls the government. 
That is an automatic cure. When 
majorities get too fussy, too expensive, 
too prohibitive and too unreasonable, 
they lose control. 

In matters like acceptance of the 
theory of evolution, success, when it 
comes, comes by unconscious persua- 
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sion. A lot of people get to know more 
or less about evolution. In a gener- 
ation or two all the more intelligent 
people come to have knowledge of the 
theory. If they do not read the books 
in which it is set forth, they pick it 
up from one another and from allusions 
to it in the books which they do read, 
and from newspapers and periodicals. 
Great ideas cannot perish so long as 
there are enough reasonably good news- 
papers looking out every day for the 
chance to print what somebody wants 
to read, and dependent for their exist- 
ence on finding it. That is one ad- 
vantage we have over older times and 
the one that most offsets the various 
afflictions which the art of printing has 
brought upon us. When printing 
abounds so enormously, of course, we 
read too much and get far too many 
circulars in our mails, but it has made it 
almost impossible to keep even a good 
thing hidden. Mr. Bryan tries to shut 
out the teaching of evolution from the 
colleges that the taxpayers support, 
but supposing he should succeed, what 
has he accomplished but to advertise 
the theory of evolution! Nothing so 
promotes search as the knowledge that 
something is hidden. 

We look on nowadays at a world 
trying to find the control that belongs 
to it, which is only another way of 
saying—trying to find itself. It will 
not find itself until it discovers this 
evasive something that can control it. 
It may be men, it may be ideas. More 
likely it is ideas working through men. 
When somebody who has established 
a business dies, we see the same process 
work out. The business, whatever it is, 
has to find a new control, a new directing 
mind, a new power to say yes or no. 
Sometimes important concerns fail to 
find such a control, but usually if they 
are sound enough they work along 
through more or less tribulation and 
loss of dividends until they discover 
whom they belong to—who has the 
brains and the will and the knowledge 
to make them prosper and do their 


work. That same process now is going 
on all over the world, these States by 
no means excepted. Responsible travel- 
ers come home from Italy and report 
an improvement so great as to make 
them think that under Mussolini and 
his Fascisti, Italy has found itself. 
Mr. Paul Cravath says the rehabili- 
tation of Italy was not a_ political 
revolution but a_ spiritual revival. 
Maybe so. Mr. Cravath is a fairly well 
practiced observer and has seen, first 
and last, a good deal of the world and 
of the people in it. We need not tie 
up to his opinion of Mussolini’s achieve- 
ment, but we shall do well to record it. 
In efforts to find a new control, men are 
tried out and usually a good many are 
found wanting. Some start big and end 
small, others start small and end big. 
We shall do better not to rush con- 
clusions about the Fascisti in Italy, but 
certainly, so far, the results of their 
operations look good and are admired, 
and in a world where everybody is 
looking for a new man, and where the 
old hands are mostly jaded if not worse, 
Mussolini is a figure that stands out, 
and Kemal is another. 

Miss Tarbell said, as quoted above, 
that prohibition looked to her like an 
episode in a struggle. The struggle 
of the world is full of episodes and they 
contribute to the expected results. 
Kemal and Mussolini are not yet out 
of the episodic class, but at least they 
are in it, and in it, so far, with a record 
of success. Senator Lodge and his 
associates in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate were an episode 
two years ago, one that has been work- 
ing out ever since and is still unsettled. 
The invasion of the Ruhr is an episode 
and one that has not, at this writing, 
arrived anywhere. So, the fall of 
Lloyd George, the new government in 
England, the rise of the Laborites, the 
British agricultural problem, and divers 
other things that concern Great Britain. 
The greatest episode of all and as yet 
the most incalculable, is the one in 
Russia that slowly works along to what 
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can foresee. It is 
as though mankind were dough in the 
pan, the yeast working in it and making 
bubbles. We see the bubbles, we infer 
the yeast, but the complexion and the 
quality of the bread that will come out 
of it is still matter of speculation. 

One thing is sure about this world. 
It is going to have managers. Given the 
dough and the yeast, there must still be 
hands to shape the loaves and bake 
them. But when the demand for bread 
is active, that need is bound sooner or 
later to be supplied. The contem- 
plative people, as distinguished from 
the active partisans, are those who are 
waiting for their chance. They do not 
want to make a false start, but wait 
until some course shall disclose itself 
which they feel to be worth supporting. 
There are a great many of them, all of 
them sensitive to the facts of life, to 
the cost, the strain and the anxieties 
of living, watchful of the day’s news, 
watchful of the markets, more or less 
unsettled in their habits of living and 


conclusion no one 


desirous to know where they are coming 
out. They have children; some of them 


have grandchildren. They wish the 
world to continue to be habitable. 
When they see a chance to contribute 
to such continuance they are going to 
take it. What they do not want is 
unnecessary destruction in the mean- 
time. Unlike the Irish Irregulars, they 
are willing to take orders from the 
existing management until they have a 
chance to replace it with a better one. 
That is the spirit that makes continuous 
government and minimizes 
revolution. It is the spirit that the 
English have above all other people. 
Their revolutions, as a rule, are 
destructive, though they are often 
searching and potent in their results. 
The last destructive civil war that 
England saw was in Cromwell’s time 
and that was nearly three hundred 
years ago and a lot of reconstruction 
has gone on there since then. 

The amount of change in the habits 


p< »ssible 


not 
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of men and in the conditions of human 
life which this world will see in the next 
half century stumps the imagination to 
conceive. The progress in mechanics, 
in chemistry, in the application of 
electricity, in medicine and surgery, in 
transportation, even in agriculture, 
goes on unabated. We learn every 
day more about keeping well, getting 
about, and providing ourselves with, 
food and shelter. If we can make the 
improvement in conduct keep up with 
the possibilities of the improvement in 
other things, some of our grandchildren 
may hope to have pleasant lives. 

That is the great matter: improve- 
ment in conduct; more sense, more 
patience, more courage, more faith, 
more reasonableness, less violence and 
heat. We need these things vitally. 
We need a better understanding of life 
and what it is about, what is its pur- 
pose, what destiny we are heading for, 
how we may best achieve it. For a 
great many people nowadays life is 
very difficult and anxious, especially 
in this and in some other countries, for 
the people who have carried the re- 
sponsibility for keeping its machinery 
going. Taxes are high. The cost of 
living is extremely high. There is a 
dearth of habitations in cities, and the 
cost of adding to them is preposterous. 
In the country there is dearth of farm 
labor and what there is costs so much 
that farmers and market gardeners, as a 
rule, cannot afford to pay it. 

What we see therefore is an immense 
capacity for production coexisting with 
acute difficulty on the part of certain 
groups of indispensable producers to 
make both ends meet, and_ other 
groups we see getting out of the com- 
munity more than they are entitled to 
but quite unaware of it, and concerned 
mainly to get still more with less work. 
That is the kind of a situation that calls 
for control, the control that the world 
in general is seeking and which it 
presently will find because it cannot go 
on without it. 
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The Babe and the Youngster 


BY MORRIE RYSKIND 


WENT to see the Yankees at the Polo Grounds one day, 

And I got in some time before the game was under way. 
The Yanks were showing up darned well—in truth, the solemn fact is 
The home team always shows up well—provided that it’s practice. 
And one Yank hurled the horsehide, as the sporting writers say, 
While other Yankees walloped it in quite a Yankee way. 
But one man in particular—you'll know this is the truth— 
Was walloping so fearfully I knew that he was Ruth. 


Now stationed out in right field was a lad of nine or ten, 

Who chased the balls the batters hit, and threw them back again. 
He'd throw ‘em back to pitcher's box with all his pounds and ounces, 
And once or twice they got there—though on twenty-seven bounces. 
He had a fielder’s glove on, and he certainly was proud 

To be playing on the Polo Grounds before a record crowd. 

He thought the crowd was watching him—alas! to tell the truth, 
The crowd had eyes for just one kid: that infant called Babe Ruth. 


And Babe was worth the watching: he was pounding that there pill 
As the Yankee troops had pounded those who fought for Kaiser Bill. 
He swatted it to center and to left and to the fence— 

In brief, his batting was the kind the rooters term “immense.” 

And once he hit the ball way up—it went so very high 

I thought for just a moment it had climbed into the sky. 

It went so far up in the air it almost passed from sight, 

But underneath it when it fell was that wee chap in right. 


And everybody saw the catch, and cheer rang out on cheer; 

And everybody prophesied about the kid’s career. 

And I—well, I threw up my hat and never got it back 

(But though 1 bought a new one, I did not regret the jack.) 

I went back to my boyhood, and I knew I never had 

\ day—an hour—so wonderful as came to that young lad. 

Oh, I had had a merry time through boyhood and through youth, 
But I had never caught a fly from off the bat of Ruth. 
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I don’t know what the kid will do 






















In vears to come he'll bore us 


One of the Opposition 

N a New England town not long ago an 

Italian applied for naturalization papers. 
He swore allegiance to the United States Gov- 
ernment, and satisfactorily answered various 
questions. 

Finally he was asked if he belonged to any 
society or organization inimical to the gov- 
ernment of the United States. This was a 
poser, and had to be explained to him. A 
gleam of intelligence overspread his face, and 
he replied: 


+ \ es, 


I am a Democrat.” 
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First come, first served 


he may grow up to be 
Another Ruth, a Mathewson, a Wagner, or Magee. 

Or he may be an Edison, a Pershing, or a Grant 

In fact, there’s nothing in this country that a youngster can’t. 
But statesman, lawver, doctor, or business man, or bard. 

He won't forget the catch he made, nor that the catch was hard. 
and some may not think it truth 
Repeating how he caught a fly from off the bat of Ruth. 


Consideration 

WEE Gwendolyn, who had started 
her way home from kindergarten, 1 
turned in tears to say that there were 


SOl 


little doggies who wouldn't let her ZO Past 
them. 
“They're only puppies, dear,” the teacher 


said. ‘* You needn't be afraid. They won't 
hurt you.” 

“T wasn’t fwightened,” sobbed the litth 
maid. “But they cuddled up so close I was 


afwaid of tweading on their toes.” 

















“THREE THOUSAND LIRE AND IT IS YOURS” 


The Topaz 


Necklace 


BY VIRGINIA WATSON 


aa will have to acknowledge that 
she has lost her bet,” Fergus 
Stewart soliloquized aloud, after the habit 
of the mentally concentrated, as he walked 
slowly along the Arno on his way back to his 
hotel. “She will have to pay up with the 
humidor she wagered against a_ sleeping 
porch. Just because I have the reputation 
of being absent-minded and, I will confess, 
not altogether undeservedly (for Fergus was 
painfully conscientious and recalled numer 
ous incidents when he had found himself in 
very awkward situations on account of this 
failing), is no reason why I shouldn’t be 
able to take a two-months’ trip to Europe 
without a nurse. . . . But she'll be almost 
sorry that I haven’t made a mess of things 
as she predicted. I haven't had my money 
stolen; I haven’t lost my trunk; I haven't 
missed a train, and I haven’t had to call on 
the American consul to get me out of jail. 
\ fortnight more will see me back in New 
York, SO .. ag 

His train of thought was interrupted by a 
flower vendor seated, surrounded by his 
many colored blossoms, on the coping of the 
Lung’ Arno, who thrust a bunch of tea roses 
in his face. It seemed easier to Fergus to 
buy them than to explain why he didn’t 


want them, and a few steps farther on he got 
rid of them by putting them into the 
hands of an astonished little girl with bright 
eyes and a string of amber beads. That, at 
least, was the extent of Fergus’s impression- 
istic portrait of her. The color of the beads 
reminded him of the topaz and pearl neck- 
lace he had been bargaining for for days at 
the jeweler’s on the Ponte Veechio, from 
whom he had just come. 

He felt that he was quite a match for the 
wily Italian. Of course, the merchant had 
put a price on the necklace—predestined to 
ornament Alice’s white throat—far above 
what he expected to get, Fergus thought. 
It was the custom, all the tourists told him, 
citing certain victories of their own when 
they believed they had despoiled the would- 
be despoilers. At home Fergus would no 
more have thought of disputing any price 
asked him than he would have disputed the 
statistics his brother-in-law in the insurance 
business was always hurling at him. But 
he had come to enjoy the tussle over every 
expenditure since he had landed at Naples. 
It was like golf, a good stroke was heart- 
warming. He wished Alice could see how 
efficient he had become. It would be hard to 
convince her, so he had put down in his note- 
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book the price he paid for the various presents 
he bought for the various members of the 
family, with the prices asked in brackets. 

There remained only the topaz necklace to 
buy now. He had collected a number of 
gifts for Alice, and he knew that she would 
feel that he had been more than generous 
even without that. But when he first caught 
sight of it in the window of the principal 
shop on the famous bridge of ancient shops 
he had gone inside and asked the price, and 
heavens! what a sum they asked for it. Was 
it five thousand or six thousand lire? He 
stopped short and put his hand in his pocket 
to consult his notebook. Yes, it was five 
thousand the jeweler robber had demanded, 
“and Dll pay three thousand and not a 
soldo more,” said Fergus, quite unaware that 
passers-by were staring at him in amuse- 
ment. “I’ve got him down to four thousand, 
and I told him to-day that to-morrow was 
his last chance. He will come down. He 
doesn’t mean to lose a purchaser. I might 
as well write it down now; it’s as good as 
certain.” 


It was with the air of a victor that Fergus 
entered the shop the next morning. 

** Buon giorno,” he said to Signor Serigno, 
who welcomed him with a smiling “*Good 
day.’ as he had long ago achieved a fair 
mastery of the language of the majority of 
his customers. 

“Have you got the necklace ready for 
me?” asked Fergus. ‘‘My train leaves be- 
fore noon.” 

The jeweler took the white and yellow 
masterpiece from a drawer of the safe. 

*There’s not another like it in Europe or 
America,” he said handling it lovingly. 
**Madame Stewart can be sure she will never 
see a duplicate.” 

‘I guess she'll be pleased all right,” 
assented Fergus. “Wrap it up for me well, 
and here’s the twenty-five hundred.” 

* Twenty-five hundred!” cried the jeweler 
with a gesture of one who has been stabbed 
from behind; then wheeling round, he 
thrust the necklace back into the safe, as if 
this paltry valuation might somehow dimin- 
ish the real value of his property. ‘Four 
thousand I told you yesterday was the 
miserable lowest price, and at that I’m 
losing money.” 

“Twenty-eight hundred then,” conceded 
Fergus, now thoroughly enjoying the game. 

= Impossible, sir!’’ Signor Serigno looked 


as implacable as one of his own Med 
“But,” he added after a moment of 
meditation when, as far as appearan 
went, he might have been meditating 
weighty policy of statecraft, “* because \ 
will show it to other Americans who 
come to Florence and buy of me, I will 
the last step—the very last step farther 
and say thirty-eight hundred lire.” 

“Not much!” exclaimed Fergus, startii 
toward the door with a stride so determin: 
that he felt it would have done justice to t! 
hero of a melodrama: “Tl give you thr 
thousand, and that’s my top price.” 

This was fun, and he only wished that }y 
might have been able to spread his enjoy 
ment over a longer space of time. H 
turned at the doorway to see what effect this 
ultimatum had had upon Signor Serigno, 
and then his eye caught sight of the clock. 
It was 11.25 and his train left at 11.40!) He 
jerked his watch from his pocket and put it 
to hisear. Yes, it had stopped at 10.15. 

He rushed from the shop and, finding a 
taxi at the end of the bridge, sprang in and 
called out “ferrovia.”. Luckily, his tickets 
had been bought and his baggage looked out 
for by the hotel porter, so he had only him- 
self to care for. As he drove off he had no 
eyes or ears for the jeweler who was rushing 
after him, necklace in hand, and crying 

“Three thousand lire and it is yours, 
Signor!” 


A slight attack of fever at Genoa had kept 
Fergus’s time and thoughts fully occupied 
during the two days of his stay in the city of 
Columbus. The voyage was a stormy one, 
and seasickness gave such importance to 
the present and to the future when he would 
once again be able to stand firm-footed on 
earth, pavements, or asphalt road—any 
thing rather than tilting boards—that 
Fergus had no time or energy to recall the 
past. It was almost as if he had con- 
sciously decided to put it aside until he 
could go over it bit by bit, city by city, with 
his wife. Now New York harbor was wel 
coming him home and the U. S. Government 
was waiting to collect its tribute from the 
returning holiday-makers. 

*““Have you made out your declaration 
yet?” asked one of Fergus’s smoking-saloon 
acquaintances. “‘Damned nuisance, isn’t it, 
deciding what you think you'd better put 
down? Now, I got a gold cigar case in Paris 
that 











EDITOR’S 


Vhat!’’ exclaimed the horrified Fergus. 
0 irse, I've put every item down, copied 
rom my notebook where I entered ’em 

I bought ’em.” 
Didn't even give your memory a chance 
orget, did you?” sneered the other. 

(juite a littke Sunday-school hero!” 

| have never been able to see,” answered 

Fergus, sighing as the steward reminded him 

they were now within the three-mile 

“that there was any difference be- 

een cheating the government or an in- 
dividual. Now I 

fhe inspector Fergus drew on the dock 
had met his like before, but in the opposite 
sex—conscientious to the point of absurdity. 
Fergus’s list enumerated embroidered hand- 
kerchief after handkerchief, Venetian beads, 
stockings, gloves, even postcards. 

“All right,” the inspector nodded after 
reading it wearily, “but isn’t there anything 
of value? Where's that topaz and pearl 
necklace you’ve got down here? What did 
you pay for it?” 

Fergus rapidly turned the leaves of his 
notebook and read aloud: ‘Three thousand 
lire. He asked more, but I am a good bar- 
gainer.” 

But where was the necklace? Fergus was 
suddenly conscious of a sensation such as one 
has in dreams, of a situation without any 
correlating link with the past. There was the 
necklace in the Florence shop, and he was 
here on the New York dock with an inspector 
asking for it! At last through the blurred 


DRAWER 


mind, like a light flashed through a fog, came 
the certainty: I never bought that necklace! 

He tried to explain, but each word made 
the official more certain of the traveler's 
perfidy. A new trick in smuggling this, de- 
claring something which was not to be found. 

“Won't you understand 
piteously, “‘won’t you understand that I 
haven't it.” 

“You declared it, didn’t you?” 

But further search of his baggage and 
humiliating search of his person failed to 
reveal the necklace, and Fergus, miserable 
and dejected, and knowing that Alice was 
waiting at the Waldorf for him, was growing 
desperate. The chief inspector was ap- 
pealed to and after he had listened to all 
that everyone had to say, he nodded _ his 
head noncommittally, took Fergus’s New 
York and home address and agreed to let 
Mr. Stewart go, of course, after he had 
paid in full the duties on all the things he 
had declared—including the necklace. 

“But I didn’t buy it,” Fergus tried once 
more to explain; then seeing the hopeless- 
ness of any explanation and the likelihood 
of spending the rest of his life on the dock 
unless he paid, he emptied his wallet. 


said Fergus 


*“My dear,” he said as he kissed his wife, 
“you've won your sleeping porch, but 
you've lost a topaz necklace. And I shan't 
be able to pay my debt for some time, 
I'm afraid.” 

And Alice Stewart smiled. 
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“Ts your safe deposit vault refrigerated? I've got a few valuables here.” 
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A Conservative Speech 

N Eatonville there were some doubts as to 

Deever Spillkins’s fitness for a position on 
the school board, owing to certain lapses in 
his early education; but his first speech in 
his official capacity silenced the tongues of 
all critics, 

He listened to several recitations with a 
grave and interested air, and at the end of 
the last one he rose to address the school, 
“by request.” 

“Some things are in my province as 
member of the school board, and some are 
not,” he said, with a genial smile. 

“It’s within my province to say that I 
answer up more 
children of District 
As to whether your answers 


never heard scholars 
promptly than 
Number Four. 
are or are not correct, it is not my place to 
say. Your teacher knows, and in her hands 


I leave the matter.” 


you 


Checking Up 

A COLORED man went into a drug s 
4 the other day and asked permissio | 
use the telephone. 

After getting his number, his end of 
conversation ran like this: 

* Hello, is dis vou, Mrs. Smith? ‘ he be { 
*T seed youah ad for a good man in de $ 
day papah two weeks ago. Is yoh all 
a good man yit? Is you all perfectly sa 
fied wid dat man you is got? 
-“T see! Is you contemplatin’ a chai 
You is not? All right; thank y 
ma’am.”” 

Desiring to be friendly, the drug. stor 
clerk said: ‘Too bad some one already has 


soon? 


the job.” 

*Dat’s all right,” replied the colored man 
*You see, 'se de man what got de job two 
weeks ago an’ I was jes checking up 
myself.” 
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How It Started 
ADAM AND EVE'S SON TO THE WORLD'S FIRST visiToOR: “You can’t see papa and mamma 


now. 


They're holdin’ a conference.” 
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The American Abroad 

A PARISIAN woman, going to her chil- 
«* dren’s playroom, discovered her little 
boy and girl absorbed in a remarkable game. 
The boy stood, motionless and solemn, on a 
small table in the middle of the room; the 
girl,, arraved in grown-up hat and coat, 
walked slowly round him, regarding him 
thoughtfully, now and then peering ab- 
stractedly into a red-covered book in her 
hand. 

“What are you doing, children?” asked 
the puzzled parent. 

“Oh, Pierre is the Column Vendome, 
mamma,” gravely explained his sister, “‘and 
I am a tourist from America—with a book, 
you know.” 


Revised Geography 
A COUPLE of young Englishmen were try- 
+ 4 ing to write a southern song to fit a 
vaudeville act for America. 

““Now we mustn't foozle like Perey,” de- 
clared one. ‘‘He wrote a song entitled 
‘Away Down South in Oregon,’ and Oregon 
isn’t down south at all.” 

The next day one of them met an American 





in the lobby, and asked him what state he 
hailed from. 

“T come from down in Maine.” 

* Down in Maine?” was asked. 

“Down in Maine,” the other insisted. 

Immediately the Englishman bawled to 
his partner in the lobby: ‘Hi, there, ve got 
it, I've got it. Our location for a southern 


song. 


Encouraging the Artist 
AS a patroness of struggling and dis- 
“4 couraged artists and musicians Mrs. 
Gilling was not markedly successful, al- 
though she had plenty of money and a warm 
heart, and was interested in art and artists. 

“I've brought some of my last year’s 
sketches to show you,” said one poor young 
man whom she had asked to call upon her, 
“but I do not feel satisfied with them. They 
are not as good in some ways as the work I 
did a year ago.” 

**Nonsense!”’ said Mrs. Gilling, with loud 
cheerfulness, patting him on the shoulder. 
“You paint just as well as you did last year— 
as well as you ever have. Your taste’s im- 
proving, that’s all.” 
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“Oh, John, I started the car beautifully to-day, and I remembered to do everything right.” 
“How is it then you weren't down to meet the train?” 


“Well... I did forget one thing. 


Too Many Fathers 

ITTLE Jane was saying her prayers, and 

4 asking God to take care of about every- 
one she could think of. 

“T guess God will take care of us,” said 
her mother. ‘You know, Jane, God is 
Father of us all.” 

“Why, mother!” exclaimed Jane, “‘no, He 
isn't; George Washington is.” 

“No, my dear, George Washington was 
the Father of his Country, but God is the 
Father of us all.” 

Jane was thoughtfully silent for a moment, 
and then exclaimed, “ But, mother, if that is 


y) 


so, where does daddy come in: 


A Loquacious Ancestor 


ITTLE John’s arrived  grand- 
+4 mother talked 
grandmothers will, while little John stood by 


Finally, when 


newly 
unintermittently, as 


eagerly awaiting his turn. 
hope ceased to function, he thus came to his 
own rescue: 

*Gran’muvver, ev'ysing you sink about, 


you tell it.” 


I didn’t open the garage door before I backed.” 


The Glad Poet 
& JMPLACENT and juridical, 
He gazes on creation, 
And then in terms bromidical 
Intones his approbation. 
“God's in his heaven”’—* honest sweat” — 
* Poor but content ’’—‘‘in no man’s debt” — 
I wonder if his thoughts are set 
In quite a different bias, 
When rent goes up and coal’s to get— 


The Pollyananias. 


Which is the prophet—he who dares 
To face the wrong and fight it, 
Or he who blindly, blandly swears 
He cannot even sight it? 
And though some outrage grim he meet, 
He turns to hear the birdies tweet; 
Should some offense his nostrils greet, 
He gives it an alias— 
Calls it a rose, and swears ‘tis sweet 
The Pollyananias. 
JEROME B. Barry 
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